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1. SUMMARY 


In this project we designed, developed, and built GoFFish, which is a scalable platform for 
graph-oriented event analytics that accelerates a wide class of DoD algorithms significantly. 
GoFFish is designed to be a scalable, modular, integrated, open-source analytics platform to fish 
for insight from massive event reservoirs archived from interconnected sensor event streams. 
GoFFish consists of GoFS, a graph-oriented distributed event reservoir that uses intelligent data 
layout heuristics to store trillions of events. This minimizes the I/O complexity for distributed 
data access and subsetting, which significantly mitigates the effect of disk I/O bottleneck on big 
data analytics. The layout uses automated coalescing, partitioning and replication strategies for 
targeted utilization of the inherent structure present between the complex and heterogeneous 
event sources. A flexible query API allows efficient subsetting and extraction of datasets as 
semi-structured events or subgraphs, in parallel from a GoFS deployment on a commodity 
cluster or virtual machines in a Cloud computing environment. This platform was used on 
several graph datasets provided by XDATA to show speedups in storing and accessing data. We 
developed several graph algorithms and executed them with these datasets on cluster computers 
to demonstrate significant speedups. 


In addition to GoFS we designed a programming abstraction called Gopher which is tailored for 
subgraph centric programming and targets the deficiencies of vertex centric approaches. Gopher 
sees graphs not as a collection of vertices but as a set of subgraphs defined as weakly connected 
components and which can be processed on independent machines. Each sub-graph is treated as 
an independent unit of computation within a Bulk Synchronous Parallel superstep. This 
effectively replaces the vertex as the basic computation unit from the classic vertex unit and 
allows a greater flexibility by performing more operations localized and reducing the 
communication overhead. 


Our experiments demonstrated up to 81x speedups for certain classes of graph algorithms and 
datasets. They have showed that the subgraph centric approach is ideal for algorithms that 
require clustering and not suited for cases where there is a lot of per vertex computations. 


Table 1. GoFFish improvement compared with the vertex centric approach 


Connected component | Single Source Shortest Path Page Rank 
California Road 81x improvement 32x improvement 4x improvement 
Network 
Trace route path 21x improvement 10x improvement 1.5x improvement 
network of a CDN 


In addition, our parallel algorithms for Louvain community detection and high betweenness 
centrality have shown speedups of 6x and 12x respectively, when compared to sequential and 
state-of-the-art approaches, and exhibited low degradation in the quality of the results. 
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We have successfully demonstrated our file system and its use with graph datasets and our 
algorithms at DARPA summer camps. This final report describes the main scientific and 
technological achievements between September 17, 2012 and June 10, 2015. It includes details 
on the GoFFish framework, the Hatrick framework for online event detection in evolving graphs, 
and several parallel algorithms for graph processing. The meetings with the PM, XDATA 
performers, as well as summer camp activities are also summarized. All published papers are 
attached in the appendix. 


The following personnel were supported during this execution of the project: 
Viktor Prasanna, PI 

Cauligi Raghavendra, Co-PI 

Yogesh Simmhan, Co-PI 

Marc Frincu, Postdoctoral research associate 

Alok Kumbhare, Ph.D. student 

Charith Wickramaarachchi, Ph.D. student 

Soonil Nagarkar, Graduate student 


Santosh Ravi, Graduate student 


2. INTRODUCTION 


The ability to perform high fidelity observations through online instruments and sensors, and 
archive them on cheap storage is contributing to the growing big data analytics challenge. 
These datasets are unique in that they represent events, observations and activities that are 
related to one another while being recorded independently. Analytics over these massive event 
datasets should recognize the interconnected nature of events and their sources, rather than 
treating them as a flat table of tuples. Such knowledge is essential both to perform effective 
pattern mining and for efficient storage and access to data for efficient processing. 


For example, a collection of urban surveillance equipment may be deployed outside buildings in 
a region to record environmental features such as vehicle and people. The time series of events 
generated by each equipment may list an object and its characteristic, such as <eqp1, car, red>, 
and be archived for analysis. These devices themselves are interconnected, in their spatial 
distribution and the features they observe. We can treat the devices as nodes in a graph, their 
spatial distribution as edges, and the events they generate as instances of this graph. One 
interesting data mining problem may be to find vehicles that follow a certain route near a soft 
target. Taking a graph-oriented view of event stream reduces this to a sub-graph clustering 
problem that detects in real-time events of a particular type (<car, red>) that are observed by 
specific devices (eqpl, ... eqp8 that are nodes in the graph) in a particular order (eqp2 — eqp3 
— eqp5 — eqp6) over a period of time. 
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The previous example outlines one of the defining characteristic of complexity in Big Data, i.e., 
its intrinsic interconnectedness, endemic to novel applications in both the Internet of Things and 
Social Networks. Such graph datasets offer unique challenges to scalable analysis, even as they 
are becoming pervasive. There has been significant work on parallel algorithms and frameworks 
for large graph applications on HPC clusters, massively multi-threaded architectures, and GPUs. 
Our focus in this project, however, was on leveraging commodity hardware for scaling graph 
analytics. Such distributed infrastructures, including Clouds, have democratized resource access, 
as evidenced by popular programming frameworks like MapReduce. While MapReduce’s tuple- 
based approach is ill-suited for many graph applications, recent vertex-centric programming 
abstractions, like Google’s Pregel and its open-source version, Apache Giraph, marry the ease of 
specifying a uniform logic for each vertex with a Bulk Synchronous Parallel (BSP) execution 
model to scale. Independent vertex executions in a distributed environment are interleaved with 
synchronized message exchanges across them to form iterative supersteps. However, there are 
short-comings to this approach. 


(1) Defining an individual vertex’s logic forces costly messaging even within vertices in one 
partition. 

(2) Porting shared memory graph algorithms to efficient vertex centric ones can be non-trivial. 

(3) The programming abstraction is decoupled from the data layout on disk, causing I/O 
penalties at initialization and runtime. A recent work identified the opportunity of leveraging 
shared memory algorithms within a partition, but relaxed the programming model to operate 
on a whole partition, without guarantees of sub-graph connectivity within a partition or 
implicit use of concurrency across sub-graphs. 


Our research on graph-oriented event analytics 
transforms traditional approaches. Our software 
stack leverages this knowledge for data layout, 
programming models, and algorithmic advances to 
offer an order of magnitude improvement. 
GoF Fish stack comprises of: 


e GoF%S distributed file system 

e Gopher programming model 

e Floe stream processing engine for fast 
streaming data analytics, and 

e Hatrick graph abstraction that enables 
massive graph-oriented analytics over large 
event reservoirs. 


GoFFish is modular, and each sub-stack bottom- 
up can be used by itself as part of a Big Data 
analytics eco-system. Consequently, our research 
work provided frequent and  composable 
components that can be used and integrated by other performers and end users. 


Figure 1. Example of a graph based 
application. 


In addition to developing and testing the GoFFish stack we focused on enhancing existing 
algorithms for graph analytics. We addressed two algorithms used by XDATA performers, 


namely the Louvain community detection and the high betweenness centrality detection. 
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Detecting community structures in graphs is a well-studied problem in graph data analytics. 
Unprecedented growth in graph structured data due to the development of the World Wide Web 
and social networks in the past decade emphasizes the need for fast graph data analytics 
techniques. We designed and tested a simple yet efficient approach to detect communities in 
large scale graphs by modifying the sequential Louvain algorithm for community detection. 
The proposed distributed memory parallel algorithm targeted the costly first iteration of the 
initial method by parallelizing it. 


Betweenness centrality (BC) is an important measure for identifying high value or critical 
vertices in graphs, in variety of domains such as communication networks, road networks, and 
social graphs. However, calculating betweenness values is prohibitively expensive and, more 
often, domain experts are interested only in the vertices with the highest centrality values. Our 
approach was to first propose a partition-centric algorithm (MS-BC) to calculate BC for a large 
distributed graph that optimizes resource utilization and improves overall performance. Then we 
extended the notion of approximate BC by pruning the graph and removing a subset of edges and 
vertices that contribute the least to the betweenness values of other vertices (MSL-BC), which 
further improved the runtime performance. 


We evaluated the two proposed algorithms on real-life datasets and emphasized their strengths 
and weaknesses through benchmarks performed on the local cluster and the USC Center for High 
Performance Computing. 


3. METHODS, ASSUMPTIONS, AND PROCEDURES 


The results presented in this final report were facilitated by the expertise of the PIs and senior 
personnel which had weekly meetings with students where progress on both technical and 
scientific tasks was discussed. In addition, team members have participated in XDATA summer 
camps and demonstrations where they presented their findings and interacted with other XDATA 
performers to ensure that the team’s objectives are aligned with the overall program scope and 
that the results can be integrated in software products developed by other teams. The PIs have 
interacted with the PM to adjust the research objectives and to refocus the project at the end of 
year 1. 


Our initial focus was the development of the GoFFish framework capable of large scale graph 
analytics on clouds. After our discussions with the PM we have refocused on parallel algorithms 
and software for streaming graph analysis. 


Assumptions. The GoFFish framework for cloud oriented graph analytics relies on the Bulk 
Synchronous Parallel (BSP) model which allows algorithms to be executed in parallel on graph 
partitions but to synchronize at periodic intervals. This can induce delays in execution if the 
partitioning is not balanced from a computational point of view. In our approach we have 
assumed a minimum cut partitioning technique where the graph is partitioned by trying to 
minimize the edge cuts between partitions. In addition, our initial GoFFish assumption was that 
graphs remain static in terms of number of vertices but can change the edges connecting them. 


Regarding the initial version of our online event detection on evolving graphs (i.e., Hatrick) we 
have considered in our algorithms only edge additions due to the complexity of handling edge 
removals. 
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Due to refocusing our activities, in the second year we investigated methods for speeding up 
graph processing by parallelizing existing algorithms. Our approach was to use a distributed 
memory approach on parallel machines, making our algorithms adjustable for distributed 
computing systems such as GoFFish or Apache Giraph. 


Procedures. Our GoFFish and Hatrick frameworks, and the proposed algorithms were tested on 
the group’s cloud enabled cluster and on the USC’s Center for High-Performance Computing. 
Tests were performed on XDATA datasets (e.g., Akamai, Twitter) as well as publicly available 
datasets (e.g., California Road Network - CRN, LiveJournal - LJ). 


4. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


Our main results consist of research papers, software products, and demos. 


We have published 13 papers out of which 9 conference articles, 1 journal paper, 2 technical 
reports, and 1 poster: 


e 3 papers are focused on the GoFFish platform 

e 2 papers are focused on continuous dataflows and real-time analytics models. 

e 6 papers are focused on efficient resource management algorithms and approaches for 
streaming data on elastic clouds 

e 2 papers are focused on parallelizing graph algorithms for speeding up graph oriented 
analytics 


The full publication list can be found in the reference list and the papers are attached at the end 
of this report. The main results are summarized and discussed below. 


4.1. GoFFish platform 


GoFFish architecture provides a modular and vertically integrated framework stack for graph- 
oriented analytics over massive event reservoirs [1, 8]. The modules in the stack are GoFS for 
distributed storage of event reservoirs, Gopher for programming and scalable execution of graph 
and event analysis over event reservoirs in GoFS. Each module is designed to be usable 
independently of the ones above it in the stack (e.g. by other performers). 


Our architecture is predicated on running within a distributed cluster or Infrastructure-as-a- 
Service Cloud environment. At the bottom of the stack, the Graph-Oriented File System 
(GoFS) provides the storage layer for intelligent layout of the event reservoir across a distributed 
cluster. GoFS offers a distributed file system that works on top of the existing file system present 
on individual nodes of the cluster. Events from a single source or of a particular type are called a 
Pool and contain a series of time-stamped and uniquely identified event tuples each of which is a 
bag of keys and values. Event tuples in a pool are schema-free. An event reservoir is a collection 
of event pools with explicit named relationships between them that can be specified by a user 
with limited knowledge about the pools and their usage scenarios. GoFS treats a reservoir as a 
multi-graph, with pools serving as vertices and their named relationships as edges. GoF'S uses 
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heuristics based on temporal and edge distances, and key names to group, partition and 
replicate the event pools in a reservoir into buckets, with each bucket being stored as a file in the 
file system. GoFS maintains an index file for the reservoir with metadata for the buckets’ 
contents and their locations within the cluster. Event pools for a reservoir are bulk loaded 
through API’s provided by GoFS and online partitioning, grouping and replication is performed 
during the insert. APIs are also provided for extracting buckets from the closest replica and 
recombining them into data subsets that are graph or event-centric based on the application 
needs. 


Graph oriented programing on event reservoirs (Gopher) represents the dataflow 
programming model for rapid composition of graph and event based analytics executed at scale 
on distributed clusters that leverages extraction APIs provided by GoFS. It offers a multi-stage 
pipeline composition familiar to Iterative MapReduce and Bulk-Synchronous Parallel (BSP) 
approaches, but with more powerful data models that include subgraphs and temporal event 
subsets, besides vertex-centric messages (e.g., Pregel) and key-value pairs (e.g., MapReduce). Its 
subgraph centric approach allows GoFFish to harness the connected component structures 
found in large graph types and to reduce the network communication overhead of classic vertex 
centric models (e.g., Pregel, Giraph). Each stage performs a single application logic but is 
executed by the framework across different nodes in the cluster and over different data subsets 
extracted and recomposed by GoFS or transferred from a previous stage while preserving data 
locality. The output from each stage is efficiently streamed to the next based on graph-vertex 
grouping, temporal region or hash over a key, and disk I/O for the intermediate dataflow 
minimized using aggregation techniques. This provides an intuitive yet power model for efficient 
graph and event based analysis at large scales. 


Experimental results comparing GoFFish with Giraph demonstrate the advantage of the subgraph 
centric model for certain classes of algorithms (see Figure 2). 


The original GoFFish was only capable of performing analytics on static graphs. However, since 
modern large scale graphs generated by interconnected sensor networks evolve over time, we 
have augmented its interface with support for time-series graph analysis [12]. For example, 
consider a road network in a Smart City. The road topology remains relatively static over days. 
However, the traffic volume monitored on each road segment changes significantly throughout 
the day, as do the actual vehicles that are captured by traffic cameras. Widespread urban 
monitoring systems, community mapping applications, and the advent of self-driving cars will 
continue to enhance our ability to rapidly capture changing road information for both real-time 
and offline analytics. To enable time series analysis we have improved GoFFish’s support for 
handling graph instances (1.e., graph snapshots taken at fixed intervals). Based on these instances 
we then perform incremental graph analytics. For this we identified three design patterns for 
temporal graph algorithms (see Figure 3): 


1. Analysis over every graph instance is independent. The result from the application is just 
a union of results from each graph instance; 

2. Graph instances are eventually dependent. Each instance can execute independently but 
results from all instances are aggregated in a Merge step to produce the final result; 

3. Graph instances are sequentially dependent over time. Here, analysis over a graph 
instance cannot start (or, alternatively, complete) before the results from the previous 


graph instance are available. 
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Experimental results, performed on three representative applications (e.g., time dependent 
shortest path — TDSP, meme tracking, and hashtag aggregation) from each of the identified 
pattern class have shown the scalability of our approach (see Figure 4). 
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Figure 2. Comparison of GoFFish and Giraph for Connected Components, Single Shortest 
Path and Page Rank algorithms. 
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Figure 4. Time taken by different algorithms on time-series graph datasets. 


4.2. DataFlows and real-time analytics on streaming graphs 


While time series analysis on graph instances is an important step towards evolving graph 
analysis, much of the graph data generated is streamed at high rates. Capturing key events in this 
Big Data deluge requires low latency analytics especially for critical mission areas such as 
detecting threats from social network interactions and computer network breaches. We focused 
on two key aspects: 1) continuous dataflow update strategies in case of incremental updates or 
bug fixes [2], and 2) enabling real-time analytics on streaming graph [4]. 


Continuous dataflows complement scientific workflows by allowing composition of real-time 
data ingest and analytics pipelines to process data streams from pervasive sensors and “always- 
on” scientific instruments. Such dataflows are mission critical applications that cannot suffer 
downtime, need to operate consistently, and are long running, but may need to be updated to fix 
bugs or add features. This poses the problem: How do we update the continuous dataflow 
application with minimal disruption? To answer this question we formalized different types of 
dataflow update models (processor update, channel update, independent subgraph update, and 
connected subgraph update) for continuous dataflow applications, and identified the qualitative 
and quantitative metrics (consistency, interleaved and delineated, refresh latency, lag latency, 
throughput, and message loss) to be considered when choosing an update strategy. Finally we 
proposed five dataflow update strategies, and analytically characterized their performance 
trade-offs: 

1. Naive Consistent Lossy Update (NCL) 
Naive Consistent High-latency Update (NCH) 
High-Throughput Inconsistent Update (HT) 
Message-Versioned Consistent Update (MVC) 
Path-Versioned Consistent Update (PVC) 
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We implemented MVC update strategy for the processor update type within our Floe continuous 
dataflow engine and compared it against the NCL update strategy. Figure 5 shows the results. 
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Figure 5. Experimental and/or Analytical latency and throughput values when performing 
Message-Versioned Consistent Update (MVC) and Naive Consistent Lossy Update (NCL) 
on USC Microgrid dataflow with input rates of 5, 10 msg/sec. 


Next we focused on enabling real-time analysis for large scale streaming graphs such as social 
networks. While making sure that dataflow updates do not impact the processing rate, there is 
also the need to devise a suitable model for incremental graph analytics on streaming graphs. In 
[4] we propose a preliminary model based on graph instances which allows for low latency 
detection of graph events, and analyze two use cases from the area of smart grids and network 
security. Starting from this model we have built the Hatrick framework for incremental graph 
analytics. It is built on top of our Floe stream processing engine and allows low latency 
distributed graph analytics following a BSP-like programming model and a simple user API 


for updating the graph and processing incoming messages. The system architecture is depicted in 
Figure 6. 


System Architecture 


Floe — stream processing Hatrick — Real time graph 
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Figure 6. Hatrick framework on top of Floe. 
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4.3. Efficient resource management for streaming data on elastic clouds 


A key issue when dealing with low latency processing of streaming (graph) data is that of 
efficiently allocating resources and task scheduling. 


To deal with variations in cloud performance and data throughput rates we first introduced the 
concept of dynamic dataflows which allows us to switch at runtime the tasks that process data 
[3]. This replacement with other similar tasks (Processing Elements — PEs) that are capable of 
different performance allows us to deal with performance fluctuations differently than traditional 
horizontal and vertical elasticity of cloud resources. We formalized an optimization problem to 
perform both deployment and runtime cloud resource management for such dataflows, and 
defined an objective function that allows trade-offs between the application's value against 
resource cost. Finally we presented two novel reactive heuristics, local and global, based on the 
variable sized bin packing heuristics to solve this NP-hard problem. The local strategy calculates 
an alternate's cost based only on its processing requirement. The global strategy calculates the 
cost of the alternate as the sum of its processing needs and that of its downstream PEs. 


Our experimental results show that the continuous re-deployment heuristic which makes use of 
application dynamism can reduce the execution cost by up to 15% on clouds while also meeting 
the QoS constraints. 


Reactive heuristics have the drawback of increasing the adaptation time of the dataflow which is 
important in mission critical scenarios. To deal with this issue we proposed in [5] several pro- 
active methods including PLAStiCC. The concept behind this algorithm is described as follows. 
With a perfect oracle, the predicted values for an interval remain fixed for that interval. 
However, given the limitations of state-of-the-art multivariate time series models, in practice, the 
errors in the predicted values will increase with the horizon of prediction. Hence, we will get 
better prediction values as we move further into a prediction interval. To utilize this, we allow 
new predictions to be made at each timestep rather than at the end of each interval. Further, 
anytime a new (improved) prediction changes existing predicted values, we start a new interval 
and replan actions for all its timesteps, replacing the prior plan. This sliding window of 
replanning does not change the optimization problem, except that the optimization decisions 
planed in one interval may be altered in the succeeding interval if updated predictions are 
available. However, note that this is different from the reversal of decisions in the reactive 
version, since the decisions there are enacted immediately for the next timestep whereas in the 
look-ahead version the replanning may just change a future action and hence not incur resource 
penalty. 


We have performed extensive tests [11] on both our reactive and pro-active algorithms and 
compared them with a genetic algorithm known for being highly efficient in scheduling 
problems due to its intrinsic capability of exploring a wide range of solutions. Results are 
depicted in Figure 7. 
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Figure 7. Comparison between our Reactive, PLAStiCC, and the genetic algorithm. 


Overall the following conclusions can be drawn: 
e Dynamic dataflows provide powerful abstractions and flexible runtime adaptation 
e Reactive Scheduling Techniques address Infrastructure Performance and Data Rate 
variations but are prone to thrashing 
e Predictive Look-Ahead Scheduling generates an evolving plan and mitigates thrashing 
e Genetic Algorithms provide near optimal solutions but have high run-time overheads, and 
hence are suitable only for initial deployment 
Results were also presented during the IPDPS 2014 Ph.D. Forum and Poster session [7]. 


Fast elasticity, load balancing, and fault-tolerance are also key aspects that need to be 
considered by any streaming graph processing engine. These features are tightly linked to the 
problem of efficient resource management. Elasticity requires careful planning, fast allocation of 
resources at runtime, and efficient scheduling of dataflow tasks such that the desired throughput 
is satisfied. Load balancing allows us to optimally use resources and to avoid under and over 
provisioning. Finally, fault-tolerance requires intelligent data placement near existing tasks to 
minimize latency in case of failures. In [13] we proposed a model for fault-tolerant and elastic 
streaming MapReduce model and validated it on our Floe platform. This model is based on a 
consistent hashing approach and has the advantage of offering a unified view of all three aspects: 
elasticity, load balancing, and fault-tolerance. 


Experimental results (see Figure 8) comparing our approach with Apache Storm show the 
superior throughput our solution achieves. 


Finally, to mitigate the cost of running cloud based graph analytics we investigated the potential 
to leverage the availability of cheaper, but less reliable, spot VMs from cloud providers to 
reduce the cost of hosting cloud applications [6]. Specifically we proposed scheduling techniques 
where we mix on-demand fixed priced VMs with spot instances. The difficulty here is that spot 
instances’ prices fluctuate and are highly unreliable as they can be terminated without notice at 
any point during their lifecycle. We proposed strategies to manage a job’s life-cycle on spot and 
on-demand VMs to minimize the total dollar cost while assuring completion. With the 
foundation of stochastic optimization, our reusable table-based algorithm (RTBA) decides when 
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to instantiate VMs, at what bid prices, when to use local machines, and when to checkpoint and 
migrate the job between these resources, with the goal of completing the job on time and with the 
minimum cost. In addition, we proposed three simpler heuristics (H1, H2, H3) for comparison. 
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Figure 8. Throughput of our proposed fault-tolerant and elastic Map Reduce on Floe and 
Apache Storm. 


Our evaluation using historical spot prices for the Amazon EC2 market showed that RTBA on an 
average reduces the cost by 72%, compared to running only on on-demand VMs. It also showed 
it to be robust to fluctuations in spot prices. The heuristic, H3 had similar performances as RTBA 
and may prove adequate for ad hoc jobs due to its simplicity. 


4.4. Parallel algorithms 


In the second year of phase | we have shifted and refocused our efforts on speeding important 
graph analytics algorithms for use by the XDATA community using the concepts developed 
earlier. This refocus was done in consultation with DARPA PM in February 2014 to bring 
valuable fast parallel algorithms for important graph analytics. We initiated collaborations with 
Sotera and identified several analytics kernels and datasets of importance to their analysis. 
Starting from our initial discussions we have designed, implemented, and benchmarked two 
kernels: Louvain community detection and approximate high betweenness centrality 
extraction. 


Louvain community. Large graphs exhibit patterns that can be viewed as fairly independent 
compartments with distinct roles, i.e., communities that can be identified based on the graph 
structure or data clustering. The advent of social networking and online marketing poses new 
challenges for community detection due to the large data size which can reach up to millions and 
even billions of vertices and edges. In addition to the graph size, the advent of cloud computing 
brought the reality of distributed big data to the picture. To cope with this scenario parallel and 
distributed community discovery algorithms need to be designed. This requires the graph to be 
initially partitioned across processors so that communication between them during graph 
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processing is minimized. The dynamic evolving nature of these graphs represents another main 
challenge that emphasizes the need for fast graph analytics. Our approach to solving these 
challenges was to take advantage of the initial graph partitioning when performing parallel 
community detection in order to speed-up the process by minimizing the communication 
between processors. It thus takes advantage of the subgraph centric model. The design of several 
graph partitioning algorithms worked in favor of this idea as they try to minimize the cross 
partition edges between partitions. This reduced the chance for communities based on graph 
structural information to be spread across multiple partitions. We demonstrated our approach by 
implementing an MPI version of the Louvain community detection algorithm. 


Betweenness centrality. With the development of massive online social networks and graph 
structured data in various areas such as biology, transportation, and computer networks, 
analyzing the relationship between the various entities forming the network is increasingly 
important as it allows complex behavior in these large graphs to be explained. The relative 
location of each vertex in the network helps identify the main connectors, where the 
communities are, and who is at their core. Centrality indices measure the importance of a vertex 
in a network based on their position in the network. Betweenness centrality (BC) is one such 
useful index that is based on the number of shortest paths that pass through each vertex. Our 
approach was to propose a solution that takes advantage of the subgraph centric approach by 
proposing a partition-centric bulk synchronous parallel algorithm that exhibits more efficient 
utilization of distributed resources and at the same time shows significant reduction in the 
number of supersteps as compared with the vertex centric approaches. We demonstrated our 
approach by implementing an MPI version of the approximative high betweenness centrality 
algorithm. 


One of the main advantages of our MPI based approaches is that they allow reusing single node 
sequential algorithms in parallel implementations. These were tested on several synthetic and 
real-life graph datasets on a local HPC cluster at USC. 


In the case of the Louvain algorithm we took a novel approach by combining graph partitioning 
with community detection in order to make the execution embarrassingly parallel. Figure 9 
shows the speed-up results for the algorithm on 16-node cluster with 128 cores. Benchmarks 
have shown that without any noticeable degradation in the quality of the communities we can 
achieve speed-ups of up to 6 times for synthetically generated community graphs. 


For the approximate high betweenness centrality detection algorithm we designed a novel 
algorithm which parallelizes the single shortest path computations from each subgraph to reduce 
execution time by improving resource utilization and reducing synchronization cost aggregated 
over all supersteps. In doing so we sacrificed memory usage while increasing parallelism. We 
also improve algorithm performance by pruning the graph using a recursive leaf-compression 
approach thus reducing the graph size and in turn eliminating unnecessary computations. Results 
depicted in Figure 10 show that our algorithm achieved speed-ups of up to 12x for sparse graphs. 
We have tested the algorithm on datasets including Enron, Gowalla, Pennsylvania road network, 
and several synthetically generated graphs. To check the performance of our algorithm on more 
challenging graphs we have further evaluated it on Graph 500 datasets which exhibit a power- 
law graph structure and show up to 2-3x speed-ups compared to traditional approaches. 
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Figure 9. Speed-up of our Proposed Louvain algorithm. 
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Figure 10. Speed-up of our proposed approximate high betweenness centrality algorithm. 


4.5. Summer camps’ outcome 


We participated in two summer camps organized in 2013 and 2014, respectively. 
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During the 2013 summer camp we initiated collaborations with several XDATA teams 
including, Sotera, Oculus, JPL, Kitware, and Indiana University. We have performed 
experiments on numerous XDATA (Akamai and Twitter) and non-XDATA datasets. We 
worked with Kitware to produce a time series graph visualization tool and with Indiana 
University to enable abstract rendering and visualization of graph statistics. 


During the 2014 summer camp we collaborated with Sotera (Jonathan Larson), Oculus (Scott 
Langevin) and JPL (Lewis John McGibbney) and focused our activities on three main 
directions: 


1) Integrating the two analytics kernels developed following our interaction with Sotera in a 
visualization tool provided by Oculus; 

2) Implementing a MapReduce version of our Louvain algorithm for Sotera; 

3) Updating the XDATA open catalog with our latest products and documentation. 


Our progress and planned activities were reported at the end of summer to the XDATA PM and 
also sent to Sotera for feedback. The report contained results on GoFFish, parallelization of 
Louvain and Betweenness Centrality, and proposed plan for incremental graph analytics on 
streaming graphs. The report was based on the presentation given to the PM during the summer 
camp at the PI meeting day. 


4.5.1. Kernel integration in Aperture. 


Most of the summer camp activities were focused on working with a team from Oculus to 
integrate our analytics kernels in their Aperture API to visualize central nodes in communities at 
various levels of detail, which we have completed and demonstrated at the end of the summer 
camp. An application screenshot is shown in Figure 10. The dataset we used was the South 
American Twitter snapshot. By relying on our fast kernels Aperture is able to display the top 
centrality nodes inside different levels of Louvain communities. This is important in identifying 
the most influential users and the communities they belong to. By clicking on nodes application 
users can also view the Twitter users’ profiles for further details. The demo was made available 
inside the XDATA network at http://10.1.93.218:8080/twitter-community-demo/. 
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Figure 11. Centrality nodes inside communities using Aperture. 
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4.5.2. MapReduce based Louvain algorithm. 


Our algorithms have been implemented using MPI and while extremely efficient they are not 
currently supported by the XDATA stack. For this reason we have discussed with Sotera and 
decided to deliver a MapReduce version of the Louvain algorithm to Sotera. This was possible 
due to the embarrassingly parallel algorithm we designed. The MapReduce version can be 
directly integrated with Sotera’s Apache Hadoop installation. By the end of the summer camp we 
have delivered to Sotera a version for them to test on their infrastructure against their Giraph 
based version. Several rounds of discussions on fixing issues and algorithm design were 
established. 


4.6. Software products 


We have published three software products in the XDATA open source catalog 
(http://www.darpa.mil/OpenCatalog/XDATA.html): 


e The GoFFish platform 
e Parallel MPI implementation for the Louvain modularity detection 
e Parallel MPI implementation for the Betweenness Centrality detection 


The documentation for each product has been updated with an executive summary, a quick 
start guide, and a detailed documentation. The quick start guide is intended for fast product 
evaluation on a single node machine while the detailed documentation shows the details of 
setting up and deploying the products on a distributed infrastructure. Each product comes with a 
ready to be tested VM for minimal setup overhead. 


To maximize the impact of GoFFish, we have initiated a discussion group with the intent of 
building a community around the project that can support further development and maintenance. 


The group can be found at https://groups.google.com/forum/?hl=en#! forum/usc-cloud. 


Additionally, our Floe streaming engine which is the basis for both GoFFish and Hatrick can be 
found at: 


e = https://github.com/usc-cloud/floe2 


4.7. Demos 


We have published a demo showing the use of our Hatrick framework for incremental graph 
analytics: 


e http://tsangpo.usc.edu/realtimegraph 
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5. CONCLUSIONS 


We have designed, developed and tested efficient frameworks and algorithms which were 
validated against real datasets. 


- GoFFish: up to 81x speedups for certain classes of graph algorithms and datasets. 
- Parallel algorithms: 
Oo Louvain: 6x improvement against sequential algorithms with no degradation in 
the accuracy metrics. 
O Betweenness centrality: 12x improvements for sparse graphs compared with 
state of the art solutions. 
- Hatrick: first graph analytics platform for detecting events on evolving graphs and based 
on a distributed memory. 


We have demonstrated our results by integrating them during summer camps with other 
performers’ software stacks. Our software is publicly available on the XDATA website as well 
as on well-known public repositories. 


We have disseminated our results in numerous international conferences and journals. 
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Abstract—Detecting community structures in graphs is a well 
studied problem in graph data analytics. Unprecedented growth 
in graph structured data due to the development of the world 
wide web and social networks in the past decade emphasizes the 
need for fast graph data analytics techniques. In this paper we 
present a simple yet efficient approach to detect communities in 
large scale graphs by modifying the sequential Louvain algorithm 
for community detection. The proposed distributed memory 
parallel algorithm targets the costly first iteration of the initial 
method by parallelizing it. Experimental results on a MPI setup 
with 128 parallel processes shows that up to ~5x performance 
improvement is achieved as compared to the sequential version 
while not compromising the correctness of the final result. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Large graphs exhibit patterns that can be viewed as fairly 
independent compartments with distinct roles, i.e., commu- 
nities that can be identified based on the graph structure or 
data clustering [1]. The advent of social networking and online 
marketing poses new challenges for community detection due 
to the large data size which can reach up to millions and even 
billions of vertices and edges. In addition to the graph size, the 
advent of cloud computing brought the reality of distributed 
big data to the picture. To cope with this scenario parallel 
and distributed community discovery algorithms need to be 
designed. This requires the graph to be initially partitioned 
across processors so that communication between them during 
graph processing is minimized. The dynamic evolving nature 
of these graphs represents another main challenge that empha- 
sizes the need for fast graph analytics. Performing analytics on 
periodic graph snapshots is one of the proposed approaches to 
address this issue [2], [3]. However, due to the high velocities 
of data (e.g., Twitter reports more than 5,700 tweets per second 
on average [4]), performing analytics even on the snapshots 
needs to be completed fast for the results to be useful. 


Graph partitioning and community detection can be seen 
as two sides of the same coin which try to achieve highly 
correlated goals. A major difference between the two is that for 
the former the number of partitions or partition size is known 
in advance. Most graph partitioning techniques were designed 
for parallel computing so that partitions are balanced among 
processors and communication between them is minimized [5]. 
Graph partitioning techniques are used in distributed graph 
analytics where they proved to give good performance for 
several classes of distributed graph algorithms [6][7]. For large 
graphs, partitioning is traditionally considered to be part of the 
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data loading process to partition and load the graphs into the 
distributed storage. Graph algorithms and analytics are later 
performed on those partitions. Generally, partitioning to load 
balance and minimize edge cuts has been decoupled from the 
community detection with many algorithms using a random or 
hash based assignment of graph vertices to processors [8]. 


One of the main contributions of this work is to take 
advantage of the initial graph partitioning when performing 
parallel community detection in order to speed-up the process 
by minimizing the communication between processors. The 
design of several graph partitioning algorithms [9] work in 
favor of this idea as they try to minimize the cross partition 
edges between partitions. This reduces the chance for commu- 
nities based on graph structural information to be spread across 
multiple partitions. While many community detection methods 
have been proposed [1] we focus in this paper on the recent 
Louvain community detection algorithm [10] which performs 
community detection by using a greedy modularity maximiza- 
tion approach [11]. The aim is to improve the performance of 
the algorithms’s first iteration which takes on average 79% of 
the total algorithm time (cf. Section IID). 


We validate our approach by using an MPI implementation 
on a HPC cluster. To our knowledge this work is not only the 
first one to propose a distributed memory parallel extension to 
Louvain algorithm but also the first to take advantage of the 
graph partitioning to speed-up the community detection. The 
main contributions of this paper are the following: 


1 We propose a distributed memory parallel algorithm 
extending the Louvain method by making its costly 
first iteration embarrassingly parallel without any no- 
ticeable loss in final modularity. 


2 We show that by using different techniques for select- 
ing the vertex traversal order of the Louvain method, 
we can further improve the performance. 


3. We prove the efficiency of our algorithms by using a 
random community graphs ranging from 250K up to 
16M vertices. 


The rest of the paper is structured as follows: Section I 
presents some of the main results related to parallel algorithms 
for graph partitioning and Louvain community detection; Sec- 
tion III gives a brief overview on the Louvain method; Section 
IV outlines our proposed approach; Section V describes the 
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experimental setup and discusses the obtained results; and 
Section VI outlines the main achievements of this work. 


II. RELATED WORK 


Graph partitioning is a technique which aims to split the 
graph k-ways such that the edge cuts are minimized while 
trying to balance the number of vertices in each partition. 
Most variants of the problem are \V/P-hard [1]. Kernighan et 
al. [12] proposed one of the earliest partitioning algorithms. 
The algorithm tries to optimize a benefit function defined as 
the difference between the number of edges inside partitions 
and the ones between them. Existing techniques used in graph 
processing tools such as Apache Giraph [8] rely on simple 
hashing or vertex ordering based partitioning. A wide array of 
multi-level partitioners are implemented in the METIS library 
[9]. A multi-level parallel partitioning algorithm has been 
presented in [13]. 


Recently Kirmani et al. [14] proposed a parallel graph 
partitioning algorithm based on a geometric scheme that offers 
good edge cuts. The algorithm is shown to scale better than 
parallel METIS. 


Efficient parallel partitioning algorithms for large social 
networks have been proposed as well [15]. The algorithm relies 
on label propagation and on a parallel evolutionary algorithm 
to obtain quality partitions and is shown to produce better 
results then parallel METIS. 


In this work we utilized parallel METIS partitioner 
(PMETIS) to perform the initial graph partitioning due to its 
wide availability and ease of use. 


Community detection has been widely studied with For- 
tunato [1] providing a thorough overview of the main ap- 
proaches. Most of the work however focused on sequential 
algorithms. Among the first algorithms to exhibit near linear 
complexity was presented [16]. The proposed algorithm is 
based on a label propagation approach. We focus next on 
existing work that addressed parallel algorithms for community 
detection with emphasis on parallel Louvain algorithm. 


Parallelizing the community detection based on the mod- 
ularity metric has received an increasingly attention in the 
past few years. Riedy et al. [17] proposed the first shared 
memory algorithm for dedicated architectures (Cray XMT 
and OpenMP). More recently other papers parallelizing the 
Louvain community method based on OpenMP have been 
proposed [18], [19]. While all these papers show good perfor- 
mance and modularity results they all take the same approach 
of using a shared memory architecture. We argue that in order 
to enable large scale distributed community detection we need 
to break free of this constraint. 


III. LOUVIAN METHOD FOR COMMUNITY DETECTION 


The Louvain method for community detection is a greedy 
modularity maximization approach [10]. Modularity is a 
widely-used metric for determining the strength of detected 
communities [11] and is defined as: 


(1) 


TABLE I: % Run time spent on first iteration of the Louvain 
algorithm for different graph sizes. 


# Vertices % Time for 1st Iteration 
250,000 90.48 
500,000 88.61 
1,000,000 87.45 
2,000,000 71.08 
4,000,000 76.67 
8,000,000 72.67 
16,000,000 69.75 


where C’ represents the set of all communities, M represent 
total number of edges in the graph, m, represent total number 
of edges inside community c and d, represent total degree of 
vertices in c. The modularity metric mainly tries to quantify 
how many internal edges are in the communities than the 
expected. For the normalized modularity value for a graph 
Q € [-1,1] a value of | represents the ideal scenario. 


Louvain method is an iterative algorithm. Each iteration 
consists of two major steps. It starts by initializing each vertex 
with its own community. In the first step, it chooses a vertex 
traversal order to scan through the vertices, which in a random 
order in the the original sequential implementation '. Then for 
each vertex in the graph it considers its neighbors communities 
and checks whether or not removing the current vertex from its 
current community and inserting it to neighboring communities 
results in any modularity gain. The vertex is added to the com- 
munity which gives the maximum positive gain in modularity. 
Community remains unchanged if no positive modularity gain 
can be achieved. The process is repeated multiple times until 
a local maximum modularity is reached. In the second step a 
new graph is created by collapsing the detected communities 
into vertices. Intra-community edges are collapsed into a single 
self loop edge and the weight of this edge is calculated by 
summing up the edge weights of all intra community edges in 
the community. Multiple edges between each two communities 
are collapsed into a single edge by summing up the edge 
weight. The process continues by repeating steps one and two 
until no improvement in modularity between two consecutive 
iterations is observed. 


Blondel et al. [10] suggested the Louvain methods runtime 
scales linear with the graph size and the first iteration of the 
algorithm is the most costly iteration in terms of computation 
time. We instrumented the sequential version of the algorithm 
to log the time spent in each iteration and observed that 
on average 79.53% of the time is spent there for most the 
community graphs. Table I shows the percentage of the time 
spent in the first iteration compared to the overall execution 
time. This result provided us with a clue on what part of the 
algorithm needs to be optimized. A synthetic community graph 
generator was used to generate the depicted graphs. More 
details on the generated graphs will be given in Section V. 


IV. PROPOSED APPROACH 


We modify the Louvain method and parallelize the first 
iteration in order to significantly reduce execution time (cf. 


‘https://sites.google.com/site/findcommunities/ 
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Fig. 1: Workflow of the proposed parallel Louvain algorithm. 


Fig 1). For this we partition the graph using PMETIS. The 
parallel implementation was implemented a using GNU C++ 
message passing interface implementation where each MPI 
process picks up its partition based on the process id and runs 
the first iteration of the Louvain method within the process 
locally ignoring cross partition edges. Next, the graphs need 
to be merged together at the master node. As all individual 
partitions had local vertex numbering we need to renumber 
all vertices across partitions continuously. Thus one more 
step is required before sending the data to the master node. 
Through an all gather operation the total number of vertices 
in each process is sent to all other processes. Each process 
p; will receive the total number of vertices in each partition 
{No,., Ni-1, Nizi,--Np_—1i} where P is the total number of 
processes. It then renumbers its vertices such that the vertex 
numbers associated to its partition start from a value Nstart, 
computed based on the values of all processes p; with 7 <i 
as follows: 


i-1 


start; = S 


0 


N; 


After renumbering, each process sends its renumbered 
intermediate graphs to a master process which aggregates 
them into a single graph considering cross partition edges and 
computes the modularity value. The generated graph represents 
the first level in the hierarchical community. We must note 
that at this stage the size of the graph is reduced significantly. 
The algorithm then proceeds with the rest of the iterations by 
applying the sequential Louvain on this graph. The pseudocode 
for this process is shown in Algorithm 1. 


As explained in Section III the original Louvain method 
uses a random vertex ordering at the start of each iteration 
to traverse the vertices. Because communities are created by 
a recursive exploration of the neighboring vertices we argue 
that a method in which the initial vertices are selected based 
on the edge degree may allow a faster convergence. To prove 
this we investigated three different vertex ordering strategies: 


1 Ordering based on ascending order of edge degree. 
2 Ordering based on descending order of edge degree. 


3 High degree vertex neighbor order. 


Algorithm 1 Pseudocode of the Parallel Extension for the 
Louvain Method Executed On Each MPI Process. 


1: procedure PARALLEL LOUVAIN 

2; LOAD-PARTITION(process id) 

3 improvement <~ LOUVAIN-ONE-LEVEL > Louvain iteration 
4: if — improvement then 
5: EXIT 

6: end if 

7 OUTPUT-COMMUNITIES 
8 CREATE-NEW-GRAPH 

9 RENUMBER-VERTICES 
operation 


> Output communities 
> Collapse communities into vertices 
> Renumber the vertices using all gather 


10: if process id = 0 then > If current process is the master process 

Tk MERGE-GRAPHS 

12: improvement gets true 

13: while improvement do 

14: improvement <~ LOUVAIN-ONE-LEVEL 

13: OUTPUT-COMMUNITIES 

16: CREATE-NEW-GRAPH 

17: end while 

18: else > If current process is a worker process 
SEND-CURRENT-GRAPH > Send graph partition to master 

19: end if 


20: end procedure 


While the first two strategies are self explanatory the 
ordering of vertices for the third case is determined as follows: 


1) 


Scan through vertices in the descending order of the 
edge degree. 


2) For each vertex add all not visited neighbors to a 
queue and mark them as visited (neighbors of a given 
vertex are visited according to the ascending order of 
the vertex ids). 

3) The vertex order of the queue is considered as the 


traversal order. 


V. EXPERIMENTAL RESULTS 
A. Environment 


The performance of our approach versus the sequential im- 
plementation of Louvain algorithm was evaluated by running 
a series of experiments on the University of Southern Califor- 
nia’s High Performance Computing Center (HPCC) cluster’. 
The HPCC cluster consists of heterogeneous computing nodes. 
All benchmarks were executed as single batch jobs of 16 
compute nodes with 8 cores per node to address this issue. 
Experiments were conducted multiple times and the presented 
results are consistent with the results of all other rounds 
of experiments. Each node consists of two Quad-core AMD 
Opteron 2376 2.3 GHz processors. 


B. Data Sets 


Synthetic graph datasets were used in the experiments. 
The reason for choosing synthetic graphs is to have con- 
trol over graph sizes to conduct scalability experiments over 
varying graph sizes. We used Fortunato’s benchmarking suite 
for community detection [20] and generated 7 graphs (cf. 
Table II). This benchmarking package contains elaborate graph 
generation algorithms for undirected and unweighted graphs 
with community structures. In addition, the graph genera- 
tion process allows fine control over many properties of the 


*http://hpcc.usc.edu/ 
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Fig. 2: Execution time when scaling up number of processors 
for different graph sizes. 


produced synthetic graphs, including average and maximum 
degree distribution, and community overlap. But production 
of the largest graph in our dataset, e.g., 16M nodes, required 
a compute node with 64GB of memory at HPCC. That 
constrained us from generating larger graphs. A brief summery 
of data set properties are shown in Table II. 


TABLE II: Data sets statistics summary. 


# Vertices #Edges 
250,000 936,948 
500,000 1,874,686 
1,000,000 3,751,912 
2,000,000 7,503,410 
4,000,000 15,009,838 
8,000,000 30,024,411 
16,000,000 | 60,067,971 


C. Results 


We compared our parallel algorithm with the original 
Louvain algorithm implementation and also tried to compare 
our results with the shared memory implementation presented 
in [18]. However we found that the version used by authors of 
shared memory implementation does not scale beyond graphs 
larger than 10,000 vertices. 


The main focus of this experiments was to analyze the scal- 
ability of our approach. We conducted series of experiments 
scaling the problem in two dimensions, namely with increasing 
number of processors and increasing graph sizes. 


Figure 2 shows the change in total execution time when 
scaling up the number of processors for parallel implementa- 
tion. We can see our approach outperforms the sequential ver- 
sion for all configurations. We also observed that the number of 
iterations of our algorithm remained the same as the sequential 
Louvain method. This is an indication that the partitioning of 
the graph for the first iteration did not split the communities 
in the first level(or had a very minimal impact). We notice 
however that the performance improvement decreases when 
scaling up number of processors for all graph sizes. The same 
behavior can be observed in Figure 3 where speedups start to 
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Fig. 3: Speedups compared to the sequential implementation 
when scaling up number of processors for different graph sizes. 
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Fig. 4: The execution time when scaling up graph sizes with 
different number of processors. 
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Fig. 5: Change in the percentage error of final modularity with 
graph sizes. 


flatten for most of graphs after scaling up to 16 - 32 processors. 
The reason behind this is due to the upper bound enforced from 
the Amdahl’s law [21] and implementation overheads. 


As shown in Figure 4 we can see the gap between 
the runtime of both sequential and parallel implementations 
increases with graph size. This is an indication of good 
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Fig. 6: Expected (theoretical) speedup for the parallel im- 
plementation when scaling up the number of processors for 
different graph sizes. 
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Fig. 7: Difference between expected speedup and actual 
speedup for parallel implementation when scaling up number 
of processors for various graph sizes. 
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Fig. 8: Runtime behavior when using vertex ordering based on 
descending order of edge degree compared to random vertex 
order. Graph size: 1m vertices 


scalability of our approach for larger graphs. But we can 
observe the improvement in runtime reduces when scaling up 
the processors up to 16-32 due to the same reasons explained 


before. 


The correctness of the community detection algorithms is 
of a main concern when trying to gain parallel speedups. As an 
example if we ignore cross partition edges in community de- 
tection algorithms it might cost us in terms of final modularity 
due to incompleteness in detecting communities that span over 
multiple graph partitions. This poses the need for a fine balance 
between performance of algorithm and correctness of results. 
Figure 5 shows the behavior of the percentage error calculated 
using the difference in modularity between the sequential and 
parallel algorithms. Error E is calculated based on relation 2. 


E= abs( 22 — 4 = a5 


qs 


(2) 


Where q, and q, represents the final modularity got from se- 
quential algorithm and our approach respectively. Results show 
that our approach finds communities with almost same quality 
as the sequential Louvain method (less than 0.025% error). 
One notable observation is that the percentage error reduces 
with the graph size. This is expected since the probability of 
partitioning communities into multiple graph partitions reduces 
for larger graphs since PMETIS tries to reduce the number 
cross partition edges between partitions. But for smaller graphs 
since PMETIS is constrained by number of partitions it will 
have to partition the graph into given number of partitions 
irrespective of increase in number of cross partition edges. 
This increases the chance of communities to be split across 
partitions during the partitioning process. Since our method 
ignore the cross partition edges in the first iteration the final 
community quality will be significantly effected for very small 


graphs. 


As explained in Section IV our approach parallelize the 
first iteration of the Louvain method. Amdahl’s law bounds our 
speedups based on the percentage execution time of this first 
iteration compared with the total execution time. To model the 
expected speedups for our approach timing results were col- 
lected for each iteration of the sequential implementation for 
different graph sizes. Figure 6 shows the predicted speedups 
for the parallel implementation and Figure 7 plots the change 
in difference between expected and actual speedups. Expected 
speedups were calculated in an optimistic manner ignoring 
the communication times and assuming linear run times with 
the graph size [10]. We can see that for all graph sizes the 
difference becomes larger with the graph size. This is expected 
due to the increase in overheads, but interestingly we see 
super linear speedups for almost all the graphs with initial 
small number of MPI processors. This is mainly due to the 
partitioning process where after partitioning the convergence 
rate (number of iterations required in the first step of Louvain 
to reach the local maximum modularity) of Louvain method 
iteration within the partition becomes higher than the expected. 
This is mainly due to the reduction in search space of the first 
step of Louvain method since we ignore cross partition edges 
in the first iteration. 


We also evaluated the initial three vertex ordering strategies 
on the same graph data sets (cf. Section IV). Strategy | and 3 
affected the overall run time in a negative way. Convergence 
rate of the algorithm reduced dramatically when first strategy 
was used. The computation complexity of the 3rd strategy 
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outperformed the improvement in convergence rage. As shown 
in Figure 8 we were able to get some marginal performance 
improvement when using the second strategy. But the im- 
provement in convergence rate reduced when we increase the 
number of graph partitions. 


We also conducted some preliminary experiments on a real 
world social network > with ~ 16 million vertices and 30 
million edges. Initial results indicated the same behavior with 
our approach, i.e., % 2.6 speed up with 2 processors while 
final modularity of serial and parallel versions being 0.7162 
and 0.7051 respectively. 


VI. CONCLUSIONS AND FUTURE WORK 


Community detection in large graphs is receiving increas- 
ingly traction due to the unprecedented growth in internet and 
online social networks. Our work combines an existing graph 
partitioning technique which minimizes the cross partition 
edges, with the Louvain community detection method. We 
specifically target the costly first iteration of the sequential 
algorithm. Results showed our approach scales for large graphs 
giving significant performance improvements. We show that 
processing graph partitions independently in the first iteration 
ignoring cross partition edges does not impact to the quality 
of the final result. 


Our evaluation on different vertex ordering strategies sug- 
gested that ordering the vertices in the descending order of 
edge degree can further improve the convergence rate of the 
Louvain method while giving the same final modularity. 


We plan to further evaluate our approach along few di- 
rections. First, the final modularity of our method is highly 
dependent on the used graph partitioner. We plan to evaluate 
our method on few different graph partitioners and draw some 
conclusions that can help users decide on the best partitioning 
method they should use for Louvain. Second, we will explore 
strategies to improve the modularity in case there are commu- 
nities that span across graph partitions by performing some 
communication between graph partitions. 


In this work we did not perform extensive experiments on 
real world graphs. Even though preliminary results on real 
world graphs shows our approach holds, we would like to 
evaluate this approach on different classes of real world graphs 
with known ground truth communities [22]. 
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Abstract—Massive growth in areas like social networks and 
cyber physical systems pushes the need for online analytics 
of high velocity graph structured data streams. Its intrin- 
sic velocity and volume challenges existing graph processing 
frameworks like Google Pregel and traditional stream process- 
ing systems. Consequently we need a shift in the way these 
systems are design and design new data and execution modes, 
and architectures. In this paper we propose and position a new 
analytical model for processing high velocity graph structured 
streaming data while providing an architecture and discussing 
some research challenges that need to be addressed before it 
can be accomplished. A couple of motivating use cases are 
mapped to the model and architecture are also discussed. 


Keywords-graph streams;graph analytics; time series; elastic 
architectures; data models; 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The term Big Data was first referenced in 1997 by Cox 
and Ellsworth [1] and was used to refer to large data sets that 
do not fit the main memory or local disk. Even before that 
physical sensors or monitoring software were employed to 
gather data from various sources ranging from astronomical 
surveys and DNA sequencing to traffic monitoring and social 
networking. Gartner [2] defines Big Data as data having 
large volume, variety and velocity, although some have 
added other vs such as veracity to it. Due to the nature of 
the gathered datasets research in the past decades was more 
focused on the volume aspect. The current rate at which 
information from social media or cyber-physical is gathered 
brings velocity to the table. Many applications dealing with 
this kind of streaming data require real-time processing, e.g., 
threat prevention and real-time optimization. High velocity 
data processing systems Twitter Storm [3] and Amazone 
Kinesis [4] were introduced as a result of this. 

Much of this Big Data streams exhibit structural patterns 
which can be naturally modeled as graphs — e.g., social 
media like Twitter or Facebook; road network traffic; smart 
grid power grid and customer network. Current systems, 
be they vertex (e.g., Pregel [5]) or subgraph (e.g., GoFFish 
[6]) centric are designed to deal with volume and variety. 
Currently however their is an increased need to process 
these high velocity data streams in real-time based on online 
model which notifies applications on occuring complex 
events within the graph structure. These can help users 
and applications in optimization decisions by investigating 
possible causality patterns between the detected patterns, 


and by taking pro-active decisions on possible upcomming 
events — e.g., social network evolution based information 
coming from the Semantic Web and social networks; road 
network monitoring and traffic optimization; power manage- 
ment optimization in smart grids. The real-time constraint 
combined with a varying input rate and volume for the 
data streams brings to the table the need to elastically scale 
the execution/storage platform so that costs are minimized 
and the time constraint is satisfied. To date no suitable 
models for streaming graph processing in distributed elastic 
environments exist. 

Real-time streaming graph processing requires an asyn- 
chronous push-based model designed for scalable archi- 
tectures. In this way users: (1) do not have to explicitly 
check for events at specific time stamps, instead they use 
a continuous query language based on a publish-subscribe 
model; (2) the real-time constraint of minimizing the late- 
ness of each event detection is achieved through graph 
aware online scaling; and (3) analytics on each job can run 
asynchronously with respect to the other jobs. 

In this position paper we take a look at the main issues 
that arise in designing a platform for pro-active analysis of 
streaming graphs. In our context these graphs are defined as 
time-evolving graphs with a fast update rate of their vertices, 
edges and associated attributes. To better understand the 
challenges we first look at a possible model for this class 
of graphs and sketch out a platform architecture (cf. Sect. 
III). As seen in Sect. II no current system offers the full 
model and software stack to deal with these kind of graphs. 
While we make no assumption on the underlying platform 
the elastic nature of the applications makes it ideal for 
modern scalable infrastructures such as clouds. The model 
and architecture are mapped on a series of use-cases in order 
to prove their validity. 

Our main contributions can be summarized as follows: 

e we propose and discuss a novel pro-active push-based 

analytic model for processing streaming graphs; 

e we present a distributed scalable architecture that will 

enable such a model and discuss its main components; 

e we propose a continuous query language called CGQL 

(Continuous Graph Query Language) for pro-active 
graph stream processing that enables users to perform 
real-time graph analytics without having to deal with 
the underlying graph structure or distributed system; 
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e finally, we identify a series of research challenges that 
arise from the above and related to: scalability, data 
partitioning, memory representation and storage, exe- 
cution model, and translation between abstract CGQL 
and concrete graph queries. 


The remaining of the paper is structured as follows: 
Section II gives an overview of existing related work and 
its limitations for real-time streaming graph analytics; Sects. 
II and IV deal with the proposed model and architecture; 
Sect. V discusses CGQL; Sect. VI presents several use- 
cases based on the proposed model and maps them on the 
envisioned architecture; Sect. VII depicts the challenges set 
out by the future research directions; and finally Sect. VII 
summarizes the main key-points of this research. 


II. RELATED WORK 


Graph analytics and mining gained a lot of traction in both 
research and industry in the last few years due to rapid 
development in areas like social/communication networks 
and computational biology. Even though lot of work has 
been done on graph processing and management applying 
them in emerging domains such as real-time Big Data 
analytics becomes a challenge due to the volume, velocity, 
variety and veracity of the data [7]. 
Large scale graph mining. Processing of large scale graphs 
is a well studied problem. Both parallel and distributed 
algorithms have been developed for large scale graph pro- 
cessing. Due to the massive expansion of the web and social 
networks, large scale graph mining regained its momentum 
in last few years. With the introduction of Map Reduce 
framework [8] efforts have been made to come up with large 
scale graph processing frameworks which runs on commod- 
ity clusters and clouds, e.g., Google Pregel [5], Trinity [9], 
Pegasus [10], GraphLab [11]. All of these frameworks focus 
on large scale static graphs and not streaming graphs. 
Time evolving graphs. Some graphs like social/communi- 
cation networks exhibit evolving characteristics over time. 
Managing and processing these dynamic graph-structured 
data started to get some attention in the research community 
[12] [13] [14] [15] [16] [17] [18] [19] [20]. Time evolv- 
ing graph processing can be categorized into two ways: 
processing of graph snapshots, and processing of graph 
updates. In [12] [13] snapshots of time evolving graphs are 
created. Incremental algorithms and parallel algorithms and 
approaches mentioned in [14] [15] [16] [17] [18] [19] [20]. 

Our approach is to combine both in different phases of the 
process. For in-memory fast event detection in time evolving 
graphs we use incremental and distributed algorithms which 
process the unprocessed updates to the graph. We also create 
and persist temporal snapshots for offline batch processing 
of time evolving graph data. 

None of the existing techniques work on fast complex 
event detection in large scale time evolving graphs and they 
do not consider attribute changes of the graph components 


(vertices and edges) to do the analytics. We believe these 
to be important factors when it comes to social/interaction 
graph analytics. Another major difference is the targeted 
platform. The algorithms and methods proposed in [14] [15] 
[16] [17] [18] [19] [20] rely on high performance shared 
memory machines which can store the graph in-memory. 
We target cloud platforms due to their inherit elasticity. As 
a result, our work involves the development of distributed 
algorithms and models, some of which being possible ex- 
tensions (that support attribute changes) of existing parallel 
algorithms [15] [18]. 

Dynamic graph re-partitioning. Graph partitioning is a 
well studied problem in parallel graph processing area. 
The main idea is to assign vertices/edges in a graph to 
different parallel graph processing workers to minimize the 
communication between workers [21]. 

After the introduction of iterative graph processing pro- 
gramming models like Google Pregel [5] and its successors 
the problem of dynamically re-partitioning the graph has 
been studied [22]. Current studies on this problem is only 
done on static graphs where to the best our knowledge no 
prior work has been done for doing dynamic re-partitioning 
of time evolving graphs. 

Complex event processing. Data stream processing systems 
are getting traction due to increase popularity and usage 
of sensor systems, social media streams, etc. As a result, 
we notice new emerging systems for handling this high 
data velocity [4] [3]. Data stream processing systems focus 
on doing calculations on the data streams [23]. SQL like 
languages have beeen proposed and implemented to input 
complex event matching queries, e.g., SASE and RAPIDE- 
EPL [24]. To the best of our knowledge, no system has 
been proposed to enable complex event processing on time 
evolving graphs which consider graph updates as events. 
Here the challenge lies in managing and processing the large 
underlying graph state to detect events. Where in existing 
CEP systems this state is very small and can be fit into the 
main memory of a single machine. 

Graph queries and query languages. The relational 
database model was the de facto method for storing en- 
terprise application data in a decade back. But relational 
model and SQL do not have enough native support to 
efficiently represent and query graph structured data. With 
the increasing popularity of XML, social networks and the 
ontologies, graphical query languages and graph data man- 
agement systems have become a need. Examples of proposed 
graph query languages include GraphQL [7] GraphLog [25] 
and GraphDB [26]. 

To our best knowledge all the existing graph query models 
are based on a data pull model where user executes a 
query one time to pull the matching results. We believe 
that due to the fast changing nature of the targeted graphs, 
there is a need for push based query model which will 
continuously push matching complex events to the users 
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once they mention the graph patterns they are interested in. 
Some work on defining and detecting events in time evolving 
graphs [12] has been done, but it does not provide a general 
query model for providing these event patterns. 

Concluding, based on our analysis of related work, none 
of the existing solutions offers a suitable model — at data, 
execution and query levels — for enabling large scale pro- 
active real-time analytics of streaming graphs. 


III. PROPOSED MODEL 


Previous work [13] has defined streaming graphs as an 
unbounded sequence of graph instances taken at discrete 
time steps. We argue that this approach induces too much 
overhead in terms of storing the entire graph structure and 
creating efficient indexes to access the data. Instead we 
propose a novel approach in which a graph stream contains 
only the update information not the topology or attribute 
information. The topology with its semantics will be built 
at runtime by processing the events generated in the stream. 


A. Streaming Graphs 


Graphs with attributes or Attributed Relational Graphs 
(ARGs) as named in domains like image processing [27] 
can be used to model graph structured data similar to what 
we find in social and communication networks. These graphs 
can be seen as an extension to traditional graphs by enabling 
vertex and edge attributes. 

Formally and ARG G4 = (V,E,Ay,Ag), where 
V,E, Av, Ag represent the set of vertices, edges, and ver- 
tex and edge attributes respectively. The vertex and edge 
attribute sets are defined as A(V) = {id,ay,...@m}, and 
A(E) = {id, 31,...8,}, where id is a time invariant unique 
identifier and a,, 3; represent name value pairs. 

Given an ARG we define a graph stream as an unbounded 
sequence of updates to G4: S = {61,...,6n,...}, where an 
update 6; can be any of the following: 

e vertex addition (+v): V = V Uf{v}; 

e vertex removal (-v): V=V\ {vu} A Ay = Ay \{ai: 

iid = vid Vi € V}; 

e edge addition (+e): E = EUf{e}; 

e edge removal (-e): EF = E\ {e}A Ey = Ey \ {ea : 
iid = eid Vi € E}; 
vertex attribute addition (+a,): Ay = Ay Uf{ay}; 
vertex attribute removal (-a,): Ay = Av \ {au}; 

e edge attribute addition (+a.): Ag = Ag U{ae}; 
e edge attribute removal (-a.): Ag = Ag \ {ac}. 


Without loosing generality we consider an update on a 
graph to be instantaneous, i.e., 6, is dimensionless. This 
allows us to define fine grained events that take place on 
graph streams which are used in graph-oriented analytics to 
determine application specific time evolving patterns. 

In practice we extract these types of graph streams from 
online social media like Twitter [28] and Friendfeed [29]. 


We define a Streaming ARG (SARG) as an ARG that 
evolves over time under the effect of S: Gg?) = f(Ga,S). 


B. Elastic Buffer 


The high velocity nature of graph streams and the real- 
time processing constraint requires us to develop optimized 
data structures for storing only the most relevant information 
for online processing. For this we define elastic stream- 
ing graph buffers, B’ste = {5ts), 6st). he“), 
where the length of the buffer is variable and equal to 
t. — t. These buffers contain the latest most relevant stream 
data. Due to memory and performance issues these buffers 
cannot extend indefinitely in the past, therefore we define 
periodic checkpoints based on the stream rate and volume 
and not only on time intervals. This allows us to define 
both a spatial and a temporal based snap-shooting policy: 
Lert = f(Ahrtt, DY t+1), where \titi+1 rep- 
resents the input rate, DV“ ~*+1 is the data volume, and 
Litt is the buffer length. 

Given a checkpoint the buffer contains only information 
from that particular checkpoint onward. The buffer is the 
centerpiece of our model as we can use it to perform Iter- 
ative Asynchronous Bulk Parallel (ItABP) graph analytics, 
online graph repartitioning and resource scaling to efficiently 
process these analytics in real-time. 


C. Graph Instances 


A graph instance G;, is a checkpoint performed on a graph 
at a given time. The set of instances produces a discrete time 
series Gi, = {G™),...,G",...} taken over ¢. A transition 
from one instance to another — i.e., the difference G;,—G:,,,, 
— can be represented by the SARG function applied inside 
the interval [t;,tj41]: f(G%,S%~"*). Figure 1 shows 
an example of three consecutive instances and the buffers 
associated with each transition. 


D. Towards Fast Pro-active Analytics on Streaming Graph 


We propose a novel pro-active graph analytics model 
which processes graph streams and continuously pushes 
results to the user in form of events named Complex Graph 
Events (CGE). We differentiate CGE from low level graph 
events stored in the buffer. As shown in Fig. 2 the platform 
processes the buffer based on the stream and user query and 
emits CGEs. As an example we assume an input stream 
of social network feeds and a user query for determining 
the evolution of a given user’s friend social network. the 
system At a platform level the query is translated into 
graph specific language where the user’s social network 
is equivalent to a connected components, and whether or 
not two users are connected through a path is determined 
through a reachability change between their corresponding 
vertices. The platform will monitor the evolution of the 
reachability between vertices and emit corresponding events. 
These low level CGEs will be mapped back to the query 
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Figure 2. High level conceptual overview. 


semantics and the user will see in real-time how the targeted 
social network evolves. 

As mentioned we rely on the buffer to handle the input 
stream for fast processing. The buffer stores only those 
updates arriving after the last graph instance snapshot. In 
Fig. 3 S; is the latest snapshot taken at time ¢. In a normal 
scenario a user will input a query to continuously monitor 
an event within either a specified time frame [q, , de| 
or continuously ([g, , 0o)) until a cancellation query is 
dispatched — note that gq, < t is possible. Based on the 
buffer data, the user query, and possibly on one or more 
snapshots if the time frame starts in the past, the platform 
will emit CGEs in real-time. Four cases are possible: 


e ds = t: the platform processes both the buffer and 
the information present in the snapshot G* or a query 
specific index created at time f; 

e de < t: the platform processes only the information 
stored in the graph instances taken in the specified 
time frame. This is the usual case of batch processing 
frameworks like Pregel [5] or GoFFish [6]; 

e ds < t and q. > t: this case combines both real-time 
and batch analytics. Two processes are created for each: 
one job will detect complex events for the duration of 
(gs, £) by relying on graph instances, and the other will 
continuously detect events in the [¢,q-) time frame. 


Given a query time 7 the real-time constraint of our 
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Example of three consecutive graph instances. 
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Figure 3. Graph snapshot creation and event detection. 


model requires that the lateness of our detection events is 
minimized: 


min )>(D,,-—Cr,) Wi>rT 
Ti (1) 


D,, = de VTi < (a 


where D,, represents the time when event 7; is detected 
and C; is the actual time the event was triggered. Ideally 
\(D,, -— C,;) 2 0 Vt > T. 

Ti 


IV. PROPOSED ARCHITECTURE 


To better understand the challenges posed by enabling 
pro-active streaming graph analytics we present in this 
section a possible scalable software architecture to address 
the problem. Figure 4 gives an overview of its modular 
design. We only provide the high level details of the sys- 
tem. Modeling and algorithmic details related to dynamic 
repartitioning and the ItABP are out of the scope of this 
paper. 

The architecture is based on a publish subscribe mode in 
which users subscribe to specific CGEs by issuing Complex 
Graph Queries (CGQs) (cf. Sect. V). These are processed 
by the different modules as depicted next and the results 
are published and placed under corresponding topics for 
users to access based on their subscription. In this way we 
enable pro-active streaming graph analytics so that users do 
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Figure 4. Proposed system architecture. 


not have to explicitly ask for CGEs but instead they are 
automatically notified of their occurance. 

The communication between the various modules is based 
on message queueing systems such as RabbitMQ !. 


A. Stream Processors 


The system accepts multiple data streams which contain 
graph event information. Stream processors process these 
data streams and emit low level graph events. The processing 
logic can be specific to the stream that is being processed, 
hence the user is allowed to implement custom transforma- 
tion logic to transform and extract the graph events from 
the data stream. Stream processors can act as a first level 
of processing for time series data streams but this level of 
analytics is out of the scope of this research. The generated 
low level graph events are then directed to the Buffer 
Manager where they are buffered in the in-memory event 
buffer (cf. Sect. III-B). 


B. Buffer Manager 


The Buffer Manager is responsible for storing the current 
graph event buffer and distribute it to the corresponding 
workers based on data and query locality. It is also commu- 
nicates to the Usage Monitor information about the stream 
rate and volume. The Usage Monitor later aggregates the 
data and sends it to the Graph Instance Snapshooter which 
performs dynamic repartitioning for the next graph instance, 
and also to elastically scales the Workers. 


C. Graph Instance Snapshooter 


The Snapshooter is responsible for creating graph instance 
snapshots continuously by updating the most recent graph 
snapshot with the graph events in the buffer. The rate at 


"http://www.rabbitmg.com/ 


which these snapshots are created as well as the repar- 
titioning process are based on information provided from 
the Usage Monitor. The main reason for repartitioning is 
to improve the overall processing latency of the Workers. 
Two kinds of knowledge is needed to perform an efficient 
partitioning. First we require stream related information such 
as: rate and volume; second we rely on Worker specific 
information such as computation to communication ratio 
of workers; and communications patterns between existing 
Workers. It must be noted that the latter data is query 
dependent. On one hand a centrality query will only affect 
clustered data which is highly likely to be stored on a single 
Worker in order to reduce communication costs. On the 
other hand a reachability query and even a spanning tree is 
most likely to affect a large number of Workers and induce 
large communication overhead. The way the partitioning is 
performed affects the scalability of the Workers. While the 
specific partitioning and scalability algorithms are beyond 
our scope we will provide some high level insight when 
discussing the Worker pool. 

After the new instance is created the previous one is 
moved to the persistent storage. Each time a new instance 
is captured it is partitioned based on historical information 
from the elastic buffer and statistics from the Workers so that 
that communication between workers is minimized. Workers 
are redistributed by elastically scaling them according to the 
new partitioning. The partitioning algorithm itself is beyond 
the scope of this article. 


D. Query Engine 


The Query Engine is handling the submitted CGQs. It acts 
as the interface between the Job Scheduler and the user. The 
CGQL is translated into an object model and submitted to 
the Job Scheduler. In doing so the engine creates a topic 
for the CGQ in the publish subscribe service and returns it 
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to the user. Users can then subscribe to a topic to receive 
CGEs produced as a results of processing the query. 


E. Job Scheduler 


The Job Scheduler is responsible for scheduling CGQ jobs 
on the Workers. It takes a CGQ as input from the Query 
Engine and sends it to each Worker based on the current 
graph partitioning. As an example, the next reachability 
detection query:Detect Reach(source: {interests = foo} , 
sink:{interests = bar} ), outlines the user’s interest in how 
groups with two interests are linked and how the links evolve 
over time though. Will be sent to each Worker which based 
on a semantic matchmaking will perform an index based 
search on all vertices with an attribute interests=foo linked 
through a path with vertices with attribute interests=bar. The 
path in our case can be set of edges where an edge represent 
a follow tweet action, a like event or a comment in a blog. 


FE. Worker pool 


The Worker Pool consists of a Resource Manager and a set 
of Workers, i.e., self-contained distributed jobs which coop- 
erate towards performing complex real-time graph analytics. 
Each worker is assigned a partition on which it performs 
the analytics. It will have access to the buffer feeding its 
subgraph with events, the latest instance snapshot and to 
the user query. To achieve full efficiency workers are able 
to scale either vertically (by allocating more resources for 
the virtual machine they run on) or horizontally (replicate 
themselves on another virtual machine) in case the Usage 
Monitor triggers a throughput alert. The actual resource al- 
location and worker execution is performed by the Resource 
Manager. Based on information retrieved from the Usage 
Monitor, the Resource Manager handles virtual machine and 
job failures, job reallocation and straggler mitigation. 

Workers which detect CGEs will publish (push) that 
information to the corresponding topic so that the user 
wil be automatically notified on its occurance and have 
access to the related information, e.g., reachability status, 
cluster diameter, etc. They also report their usage statistics 
like processor/memory usage, communication statistics (e.g., 
which workers it communicates with and how frequent) to 
the Usage Monitor which will use them as parameters when 
determining the partitioning of the next graph instance. 


G. Distributed Storage 


The Distributed Storage consists of two layers: an in- 
memory distributed shared memory and a distributed per- 
sistent graph. The former is used to store the current graph 
instance and related indexes, while the latter contains all 
previous graph instances. For quick access the graph com- 
ponents are indexed using a distributed indexing scheme. 
Also some indexes are created based on most frequent user 
queries. 

As explained in Sect. III the user query can span a time 
range, which can start before the current graph snapshot. 


Older graph snapshots stored in the persistent storage are 
used for detecting CGEs from a time before the current 
graph instance. 


V. CONTINUOUS QUERY LANGUAGE 


To enable CGE detection users need a language with a 
wide degree of freedom in defining what they look for, 
and also a mechanism that frees them from continuously 
pushing for detecting new events. As seen in Sect. II query 
languages have become familiar in doing graph analytics and 
also time series mining. One solution may be a Continuous 
Graph Query Language (CGQL) which allows users to input 
a one time query and wait for CGE notifications as they are 
triggered by the graph analytics requested through the query. 
The CGQ will end as soon as the user will issue a canceling 
query or the time frame specified in the query is reached. 
A publish-subscribe approach is followed to enable this 
kind of continuous push-based model. To our knowledge, no 
prior work has been done on designing a continuous query 
language for graphs. 

A CGQ needs to allow a wide range of operations 
required for performing analysis on streaming graphs: 


DETECT pattern[...] [FROM start_time TO (end_time] 
| FOR duration | SINCE duration] [WHERE op- 
tional_constrains] [AS topic] 


Next we discuss each of its components: 


A. Query pattern 


Query patterns represent graph patterns or analytics the 
user is interested in. Since there can be many application 
specific analytic that can be done on the graph structured 
data users can plug new patterns to the system. Each custom 
pattern will have its own query syntax and will extend the 
default Pattern interface. A new pattern definition includes 
CGE types and complex event schema for the respective 
outputs. An example pattern is explained in the Sect. V-E. 
When the user executes the query the system will return a 
topic name to which users can subscribe in order to receive 
CGEs which are detected and published by the Workers. 


B. Query Duration 


Optionally the query duration can be provided. By default 
the life span of the query is the infinite and starts at the 
moment it is submitted. The duration is defined using one 
of following constructs: 


e FROM start_time TO end_time: defines the time span 
of the query using bounds provided as Unix cron 
expressions” that denote the start and end time of the 


query; 


2http://www.nncron.ru/help/EN/working/cron-format.htm 
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e FOR duration: defines the time span of the query 
using the query duration. The query will start executing 
immediately and run until the duration is reached; 

e SINCE duration: queries for CGEs that took place in 
the past. 


C. Optional Constrains 


A couple of optional constrains allow to further limits 
on the query, e.g., edge label constrains for reachability 
queries or generic constrains like a request for a time 
ordered delivery of CGEs. A constrain can also contain other 
queries. Finally it can contain keywords like PREDATES or 
SUCCEEDS to indicate its temporal relationship to other 
queries. Section VI will present a detailed example. 


D. Extending the Continuous Query Language 


The CGQL can be carried as a part of full time series 
data processing language. Users can optionally specify the 
output stream of the CGEs as a part of CGQ which can 
then be used as inputs to an event stream part of a complex 
event processing query. This allows users to perform broader 
analytics beyond CGE detection. An concrete example will 
be provided in Sect. VI. 


E. Example Query 


Next we provide a CGQL example based on reachability 
query patterns. These can detect two types of CGEs: (1) new 
reachable source sink node pairs (reachability pattern); and 
(2) reachable source sink pairs that will become unreachable 
(unreachability pattern). 

At output the CGE contain the following information: 
time stamp of the event; status (reachable or unreachable); 
status vertex (ID and attributes); sink vertex (ID and at- 
tributes); and edge label constrains. 


DETECT — Reach(source:{name = Bob, age = 33}, 
sink:{age < 30, lives_in = London}) FOR 20h WHERE 


edge: {type = follow} 


This query will continuously detect streaming graph CGEs 
for 20h. The pattern it looks for is the reachability between 
source nodes with attribute name=Bob and age=30, and sink 
nodes with age less than 30 and lives_in attribute with value 
*London’. reachabilities with edges having the attribute type 
value ’follow’ will be considered. 


VI. MOTIVATING USE CASES 


In this section we present two use cases from distinct 
fields that fit our streaming graph model: a smart grid and 
a computer network use case. Their choice aims at showing 
the generality of our model for streaming graph analytics 
and to prove the effectiveness of our model and architecture 
by mapping the applications on them. 

Smart Grid. Due to increasing demand for efficient elec- 
trical power management and conservation more and more 


power grids are updated as smart grids. As a result smart 
meters installed at the consumer premise communicate in 
real-time with the power utility. Normally, smart meters send 
out power usage information to the utility in a synchronous 
manner at a predetermined time interval. This allows util- 
ities to forecast and predict incoming power demands and 
perform demand response activities in real time. Demand 
response is done by either voluntary curtailment where 
utility sends a curtailment request to a selected subset of 
identified customers or direct load control through smart 
appliances. Either way the utility should identify and predict 
peak demand zones and determine based on these the subset 
of customers to be select in the demand response. 

Smart grids can be modeled as graphs where consumers 
are represented as vertices and power connections as edges. 
This is a structurally static graph where only the vertex 
and edge attributes — for power consumption — change over 
time as a result of the fluctuating consumption. On top of 
this network we can overlay a the customer social network 
where they interact via tweets, Facebook, etc. The mapping 
of the social network users and the smart grid customers 
is beyond our scope but we can assume the system to 
be integrated in the smart grid portal to facilitate the log 
in and communication with the utility. The social network 
produces a fast changing SARG and a slower topological 
change. Figure 5 exemplifies this type of graph with two 
types of edges — for the social network and for the smart 
grid topology — and two types of vertices (for the customers 
and for the smart grid relay and distribution stations). 

Wide Area Networks (WAN). A large scale service 
provider like Google has a geographically spread WAN. 
For management and security reasons this WAN is in gen- 
eral composed of multiple networks. Service nodes which 
provide services connect to this WAN. This creates a two 
layered graph with one layer being the static network topol- 
ogy graph and the other the service layer with a changing 
topology based on the routing protocols. Depending on their 
attribute values vertices can be either physical machines 
or applications running on them, while edges are either 
physical routes or communication routes defined by the 
routing protocols. Figure 7 exemplifies this scenario. 


A. Graph Pattern Detection 


Areas with high demand or those which exhibit coalescent 
consumption patters during a day or within a demand 
response event are of particular interest to utility providers. 
The emergence of these clusters; their growth beyond some 
given threshold; their merging or even disappearance is of 
particular interest especially if they follow a certain temporal 
pattern or are connected with the social interaction between 
customers. Taking in consideration a possible causality 
between the social interaction and power consumption a 
CGQ could search for the formation of cluster consumption 
patterns preceded by several reachability events in the social 
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Figure 5. SARG for the smart grid use case. 
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network of the cluster customers. We envision scenarios like 
after a demand response event a cluster of customers that 
have reduced their consumption influences through the social 
network another cluster of high consumption (cf. Fig. 6). 
This can be used to predict which group to be targeted for 
the demand response event. 

Similarly, for the WAN we can consider the case of a 
denial of service attacks which can arise from the infected 
machines in a company’s WAN. In this scenario we can 
look for the occurrence of infected clusters and reachability 
events from those clusters to other areas of the network. By 


correlating this with the occurrence of other infected clusters 
we can predict both the magnitude of infection and the likely 
hood it will happen in a particular sub-network (cf. Fig. 
7). Finally this leads to preemptive measures against viral 
propagation. 


B. Mapping the Use Case to the Architecture 


1) Initial Data Loading: An initial data graph which 
contains the customer power grid connections and customer 
specific information is bulk loaded into the system . This 
initial graph instance will have customers as vertices and 
power distribution connections as edges. This process is 
similar for loading the WAN network structure information. 

2) Stream Processing: In the smart grid scenario the 
system consists of three stream processor types: one for pro- 
cessing the power consumption events from the customers 
— which will emit graph events of attribute changes; another 
for processing the social network communication/network 
communication and emit graph events based on the com- 
munication between consumers/network nodes and also on 
their profile updates. This includes edge change updates and 
vertex attribute updates. Lastly, there is a type of stream 
processor which does not accept any input stream, but 
instead its task is to explore old communication links and 
emit edge removal events. 

The WAN scenario contains only to stream processor 
types, for processing events related to package sent/receive, 
and for exploring old communication links and remove 
unused edges. 

3) Continuous Graph Queries: For both cases we have 
two CGQs where one query depends on the other: (1) a 
cluster detection query which will detect cluster creations, 
merging of clusters and cluster disappearances; and (2) a 
reachability detection query which looks for reachability 
changes between various utility clusters. Given the causality 
motif only reachability events occurring after a cluster event 
will be looked for. Next we focus on the smart grid use case 
but a similar query can be devised for the WAN scenario. 
We need to monitor reachability events between low power 
consumption clusters to high power consumption clusters, 
followed by the decrease in consumption of the high power 
consumption cluster: 


DETECT Reach(source: {name=C1.*}, 
sink: {name=C2.*}) FOR 24h WHERE edge:{message} 
AND DETECT Cluster( sum(node.usage) < C , diameter 
< d) FOR (24h) WHERE edge:{type = power} AS Cl 
AND DETECT Cluster( sum(node.usage) > C’ , diameter 
< d) FOR (24h) WHERE edge:{type = power} AS C2; 

DETECT Evolved(C2) WHERE sum(node.usage) < C 
AND SUCCEEDS C2; 


In the two queries Evolved, Reach and Cluster are prede- 
fined graph patterns. 
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4) Complex Graph Events and Analytics: In the smart 
grid based usecase the system will emit two main CGEs, 
namely cluster related events which emit events regarding 
cluster creations, merging of clusters and cluster disap- 
pearances, and reachability events which detect rechability 
changes between these clusters. An application that predicts 
power utility demand and send curtailment requests can 
subscribe to the these event streams by issuing CGQs to 
our system. These event streams can be used to predict new 
power demands. 

In the WAN use case the system also triggers two CGEs, 
namely cluster related events which emit events regarding 
possibly infected clusters — based on their amount of com- 
munication to the servers —, and another to detect probable 
reachabilities from a suspicious cluster to a healthy cluster. 
By studying these events and their causal relation system 
administrators can take preventive actions. 


VII. FUTURE RESEARCH DIRECTIONS 


To enable the proposed model and architecture we have 
identified a set of research challenges that need to be ad- 
dressed. They open a new range of future research directions 
that will be undertaken following this paper. 

Scalable Fault Tolerant Data Stream Processing. To 
address the real time constraints of the streaming graph 
analytic Workers need to adapt to the input rate so that 
the CGEs are detected with a minimum latency from their 
occurrence. For this we require an elastic platform capable of 
both horizontal and vertical scaling. Both are enabled by the 
elastic buffer and require an efficient partitioning of the en- 
tire graph so that inter-partitioning communication is mini- 
mized and the computational effort is balanced across nodes. 
Smart state replication techniques, load balancing policies, 
availability mechanisms and machine learning techniques are 
required to enable a buffer based elastic forecasting approach 
for scaling streaming graphs. 

Incremental Distributed Graph Stream Processing Al- 
gorithms and Abstractions. Real-time analytics on stream- 
ing graphs requires incremental algorithms which process 
graph updates and analyze them based on the CGQs. Some 
initiatives have been taken in this area [16] [19] but none 
of them are distributed or cater for our sophisticated graph 
event model. These algorithms need to be executed in a 
distributed manner due to time constraints and the dynamic 
topology and size of the graph. None of the existing graph 
processing programming abstractions provide capabilities 
for distributed and fault tolerant graph stream processing. 
This raises the need for a new distributed and fault tolerant 
graph stream processing abstractions. 

Asynchronous Execution Models. Incremental stream- 
ing graph analytics require asynchronous message passing 
between the distributed Workers in order to reduce execution 
time and load balance. The asynchronous model poses 
additional issues than those encountered by traditional bulk 


synchronous models [5] [6]. These include synchronization 
between Workers, correlating the analytics rate to the buffer 
update rate, detecting general execution patterns for which 
this model can be optimized, etc. 


Dynamic Re-Partitioning. As explained in Sect. IV the 
system continuously creates graph instances. Each instance 
is partitioned so it can be processed by a single machine. 
Due to the dynamic nature of the graph and because of 
fluctuations in input rate, volume and Worker load peri- 
odic re-assignments are needed. This raises the need for 
intelligent dynamic graph partitioning algorithms. These 
algorithms need to consider current load distribution, inter- 
Worker communication and behavior of the event buffer. 
Even though dynamic repartitioning has been discussed 
in literature [22], algorithms which consider this level of 
detailed objectives and input parameters were not addressed. 


Distributed Data Structures and Indexes for Time 
Evolving Attributed Relational Graphs. When considering 
continuous data streams we need to design scalable data 
structures to handle the volume and velocity of the data. 
Research such as that conducted in [14] has mainly focused 
on large scale, high performance multicore machines. In 
order to enable fast processing of streaming graphs fast 
distributed data structures for storing the graphs and fast 
distributed indexes to enable CGQs are needed. 


Efficient Translation Layer between high level abstract 
graph queries in CGQL and the low level graph constructs. 
CGQL allows users to capture a wide range of predefined or 
custom CGEs. Depending on their complexity and semantics 
they require a semantic match-making layer to be translated 
in specific graph elements such as vertices, edges and at- 
tributes. Domain specific ontologies need to be identified in 
this direction. The layer needs to perform the translation with 
minimum latency and can be incorporated in the Worker to 
reduce the communication overhead. 


VIII. CONCLUSIONS 


Due to the high velocity graph structured data streams 
generated by emerging domain specific applications the big 
data analytics domain experiences a shift in focus towards 
streaming graph analytics. This demands faster analytic 
models, architectures and algorithms which can provide 
analytic results in real-time. In this paper, we position our- 
selves in this context and look at the possible solutions and 
challenges in designing models, architecture and languages 
to enable real-time streaming graph analytics. We showed 
the applicability of the proposed model by presenting some 
example applications and mapping them to the proposed ar- 
chitecture and query language. Finally we described several 
research problems needed to be addressed in order to enable 
this kind of model and architecture. 
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Abstract—Cloud infrastructure offers democratized access 
to on-demand computing resources for scaling applications 
beyond captive local servers. While on-demand, fixed-price Vir- 
tual Machines (VMs) are popular, the availability of cheaper, 
but less reliable, spot VMs from cloud providers presents an 
opportunity to reduce the cost of hosting cloud applications. 
Our work addresses the issue of effective and economic use 
of hybrid cloud resources for planning job executions with 
deadline constraints. We propose strategies to manage a job’s 
life-cycle on spot and on-demand VMs to minimize the total 
dollar cost while assuring completion. With the foundation 
of stochastic optimization, our reusable table-based algorithm 
(RTBA) decides when to instantiate VMs, at what bid prices, 
when to use local machines, and when to checkpoint and 
migrate the job between these resources, with the goal of 
completing the job on time and with the minimum cost. In 
addition, three simpler heuristics are proposed as comparison. 
Our evaluation using historical spot prices for the Amazon EC2 
market shows that RTBA on an average reduces the cost by 
72%, compared to running only on on-demand VMs. It is also 
robust to fluctuations in spot prices. The heuristic, H3, often 
approaches RTBA in performance and may prove adequate for 
ad hoc jobs due to its simplicity. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


Cloud computing has become a first-class resource plat- 
form for application service providers to host their services 
and complement their local computing infrastructure. The 
lower barrier to entry, both in the initial infrastructure cost 
and the service-based middleware tooling, has made clouds 
popular for enterprise and scientific applications [4]. Public 
cloud service providers such as Amazon Web Services 
(AWS) and Microsoft’s Azure offer access to compute 
resources through Virtual Machine (VM) instances with 
diverse capabilities, and to persistent storage services. 

Cloud providers follow a pay-as-you-go pricing model, 
where customers pay for the resources they acquire on- 
demand, in well-defined time and resource increments (e.g. 
hourly increments, small/medium/large VMs), using a static 
price list. Hence acquiring and releasing resources elastically 
is important to maximize the utility. While this elasticity is 
easy to leverage for repetitive, stateless jobs such as web 
services, larger applications can use this elasticity to pick 
a VM of the right size and use it exclusively rather than 
compete with other jobs on the same VM. This puts the focus 
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Figure 1: Amazon EC2 spot prices of medium and large 
instances at us-east-la data center in Nov and Dec, 2012. 
Fixed-price on-demand VMs are also shown for comparison. 
Note that the spot prices of the medium VMs have significant 
fluctuations in Nov while being more stable in Dec. 


on resource allocation for a single job rather than scheduling 
multiple jobs on few resources. 

Recently, cloud providers such as Amazon are offering 
spot priced VMs. These are typically spare data center 
capacity offered at low prices to enhance the data center’s 
resource utilization. Customers place their bids for VMs on 
the spot market at a price level of their choosing [1]. The 
cloud provider periodically publishes the actual spot prices 
at which they will offer these VMs. Customers whose bids 
are greater than the published spot prices will be given the 
VMs. The cloud provider can vary the spot prices over time, 
sometimes within minutes. Customers who have acquired a 
spot VM pay the current spot price as long as it is less 
than their bid price. However, when the spot price increases 
beyond their bid, the VM is immediately revoked from the 
customer. This is termed as an “out-of-bid event’, and all 
the applications, state and data present in that VM are 
lost. Thus, while spot VMs are usually cheaper than fixed- 
price VMs and perform equally well, they are susceptible 
to revocation due to the pricing mechanism of the cloud 
provider which in itself is not a true market-based model. For 
instance, in Fig. [I] the prices for medium-sized spot VMs are 
usually $0.014/hour as compared to $0.13/hour for the fixed- 
price ones, but spike to over $8/hour, thus revoking literally 
all medium spot VMs. As a result, long running applications 
that pay a cumulative higher cost for fixed-price VMs and 
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Figure 2: The resource agent accepts jobs from users with 
specified deadline constraints. The agent plans strategies to 
provision resources and manage checkpoint/migration on 
a hybrid cloud to finish the job by the deadline with the 
minimum rental cost. 


would benefit from using cheaper spot VMs will need to 
be resilient, using simple ab initio restart after losing their 
prior work, or through checkpoint and resume mechanisms. 

Problem. We refer to the diverse and distributed com- 
puting resources available to a customer: fixed-price on- 
demand VMs|'| spot VMs, and limited capacity on “free” 
local servers or private clouds they own, as a hybrid cloud 
environment (Fig. [2). Cloud VMs further have different VM 
sizes and pricing based on computing capabilities. A job 
with an expected runtime (core-hours) and a deadline for 
completion has to make the best use of the hybrid cloud 
to minimize total cost while ensuring completion within 
the deadline. Our proposed resource agent makes decisions 
on the life-cycle of this job — which resource to start on, 
at what price to bid for spot VMs, when to checkpoint, 
when to migrate and resume, and when to restart — to 
meet the objectives. In particular, the challenge arises from 
intelligently using spot VMs at the right bid price to balance 
total cost against the deadline, and mitigating the impact of 
out-of-bid events through job life-cycle management. This 
is a novel problem that confronts real applications, with the 
ability to maximize the economic utility of hybrid resources. 

Results. With the foundation of stochastic optimization, 
we propose a Reusable Table-Based Algorithm (RTBA) 
which facilitates the resource agent’s decision-making for 
a given job’s life-cycle on hybrid resources. The algorithm 
is reduced to Bellman’s equation to meet the deadline and 
cost minimization objective, proving the minimum expected 
resource cost. We also propose three simpler heuristics (H1- 
H3) for making these decisions that may prove adequate and 
cost effective for ad hoc jobs. Our simulation study using 
different job characteristics and 5 months of Amazon EC2 
Spot VM pricing demonstrates the following: 


e Our RTBA approach reduces the resource cost by an 
‘Both ‘fixed-price on-demand’ and ‘spot’ VMs are, in effect, acquired 


on-demand. Our terminology is based Amazon AWS’s convention. We use 
the terms ‘fixed-price on-demand’ and ‘on-demand’ VMs interchangeably. 


average of 72%, compared to running purely on fixed- 
price on-demand VMs, for the job workload we study. 

e All three heuristics H1—-H3 offer less cost savings than 
RTBA with average improvements of 43%, 53% and 
67%, respectively, compared to purely fixed-price VMs. 
The heuristic H3 often performs close to RTBA and 
may be more practical due to its simplicity. 

e RTBA uses historical spot prices to develop a price 
model which offers spot price estimates [2]. We empir- 
ically show the robustness of RTBA to different weakly 
reliable price models. The RTBA’s cost performance 
varies narrowly for different models but is always better 
than on-demand VMs and the heuristics. 


The rest of the paper is structured as follows: we present 
related work in § [| define the hybrid cloud system and 
job model in § [I formalize the problem mathematically in 
§ [IV] develop optimal and heuristic-based solutions in § [V] 
and § summarize the results of our simulation study in 
§ Witbova offer our future directions and conclusions in 


s (Vil 


II. RELATED WORK 


Public cloud resources cost real money. Hence, from 
a cloud user’s perspective, it is important to minimize 
monetary cost, which is distinct from the minimization of 
resource usage |24]. The non-uniform pricing of spot VMs 
offers the possibility of using more (but transiently cheaper) 
resources for a cost effective solution. As a result, existing 
resource minimization algorithms that may suffice for fixed- 
price VMs are inadequate for variable-priced spot VMs. Our 
work lies in the intersection of several research areas. 

Hybrid Clouds. Cloud bursting is a term used when an 
organization uses in-house servers to support normal appli- 
cation needs and requests additional cloud resources during 
workloads spikes [6], [9], [17]. We consider an analogous 
but inverse model where jobs are primarily queued and run 
on clouds where they have the option of choosing from 
different VM types, but can also access limited off-cloud 
local servers. This predicates the use of clouds for normal 
operations at scale and sparse (but free) local resources as a 
backup. One distinction here is that, instead of an overhead 
to deploy jobs from local servers to the cloud, there is a cost 
for moving the job and its data out of the cloud. 

Hosting scientific applications on Amazon EC2 has 
attracted significant attention [10], [13]. Some of them 
consider cost and deadline factors in provisioning re- 
sources [16], [15], {11}. For instance, considers a similar 
problem of minimizing user-payments with guaranteed task 
deadlines. However, they do not consider spot VMs which 
can potentially be even cheaper but also requires novel 
approaches to ensure job resilience upon VM revocation. 

Spot Pricing. The VM spot market was first introduced 
by Amazon in Dec, 2009 to exploit their unused data center 
capacity [I]. Spot VMs are usually much cheaper than their 
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fixed-price equivalents though they offer the same perfor- 
mance, but without guaranteed resource availability. Spot 
prices are influenced more by Amazon’s usage of on-demand 
VMs and spare capacity rather than the spot bids received 
or spot VM workloads that are submitted. Some studies 
have analyzed historical spot prices in an attempt to reverse- 
engineer the pricing logic. For instance, speculates that 
the prices are determined artificially by a random reserve 
price algorithm. Moreover, and employ Markov 
chain models to characterize the spot prices. Importantly, 
while shows the difficulty of predicting the spot prices, 
they also demonstrate the effectiveness of probabilistic spot 
price modeling and stochastic optimization, which serve as 
the basis of our RTBA approach. 

Resilience. While bidding at a higher price can reduce the 
chance of revocation, the peak spot prices are way higher 
than fixed-prices of VMs (Fig. [Ip. making spot VMs inher- 
ently unreliable. Hence, bidding and fault-tolerance mech- 
anisms are dual problems, and optimal decision-making 
should jointly consider these two dimensions. Checkpointing 
is a common approach to enhance resilience of jobs on 
unreliable resources. There is rich literature on checkpoint- 
ing for HPC applications with the overhead being mea- 
sured and modeled [7], [14]. Costs of checkpointing and 
migration may be asymmetric. Checkpointing cost may be 
trivial for some applications [22], while dominating for 
others [19]. So checkpointing must be done judiciously to 
mitigate the overhead and additional resource costs. 

proposes an optimization problem which uses the 
Stochastic resource rental model to plan resource provision- 
ing on spot and fixed-price VMs. However, a key simplifying 
assumption in their model is that when an out-of-bid event 
occurs, the state of the job can be immediately migrated to 
an available on-demand VM. This is unrealistic as out-of-bid 
events are not notified in advance and occur instantaneously. 
Our proposed strategy addresses this lacuna. Specifically, 
once a VM is revoked, the job resumes from the last 
available checkpoint. In addition, the costs of checkpointing 
and migration are modeled and the startup time for 
acquiring VMs is considered — these matter in practice. In 
other literature, out-of-bid events are handled either through 
checkpointing, migration and replication strategies [21], 
[20], or through bidding schemes [3], [18], [22]. Neverthe- 
less, our work is unique since we co-design the bidding price 
and fault-tolerance decisions, which together minimize the 
cost while meeting the job’s deadline requirement. 


III. SYSTEM AND JOB MODELS 


A user submits a job J to our resource agent which 
makes life-cycle management decisions for it. Both the job 


2While both checkpointing and migration result in overhead times, 
migration can incur additional network charge if the job and its data are 
moved out of the cloud; often, in-cloud bandwidth is free while out-of-cloud 
bandwidth is billed. 


Table I: Conventional Notations 


Variable | Description 

C Job’s Compute requirement (core-hours) 

D Job’s input data size (bytes) 

Ta Job’s deadline constraint (hours) 

J Cf] Characteristics of the job J 

a Logical time index 

at Action taken at t 

Tr! Policy, a series of actions from t = 0 tot = 
P; Spot price of the VM class 7 at t 

P, Set of spot prices for all VM classes at t 

c(t) Job’s progress at tf 

c(t) Job’s residual compute after the last checkpoint 
x(t) Job’s state at t 

A(a(t)) | Set of available actions for state x(t) 

u(t Class of the VM that this job runs on at t¢ 
p(v(t)) CPU cores available in the VM of class u(t) 
At Index of the time-slot within a whole VM hour 
Si(-) Status of the job at ¢ 


“The notation (-) denotes the omitted argument of a tuple. 
>This is measured as the residual computing that is still needed at t. 


and the agent are assumed to be in the cloud initially. 
The characteristics of the job J are described as a tuple 
J(C,D,Ta), where D is the input data size, C’ is the 
number of core-hours of computation required, and Ti is 
the deadline by which the job has to be completed. The 
followed notations are summarized in Table |I| Further, we 
assume that the job speeds up linearly with the number of 
CPU cores present on a machine (i.e., it takes a 1-core small 
VM twice as long as a 2-core medium VM to finish a job). 


Based on offerings from contemporary cloud providers, 
the resource types we consider are: on-demand VMs, spot 
VMs and off-cloud local servers. VMs further offer multiple 
classes, differentiated by the number of cores (see Table 
in Fig. [2). Each class of on-demand VMs has a fixed 
hourly price, depending on the number of cores; fractional 
hours used are rounded up to whole hours. Spot VMs are 
priced on a different policy: (1) The price of each class 
varies independently, with time and orthogonal to the user’s 
requests. Notably, the larger VMs with more cores are not 
necessarily costlier than the smaller one (see Fig. (i). (2) 
Spot VMs have to be bid for at a specified bid price. 
As long as the user’s bid is higher than the current spot 
price, the VM is available to the user. (3) In case of out- 
of-bid events, where the spot price increases beyond the 
bid, the VM is immediately revoked and terminated with 
loss of all state; the partial hour used is not be billed. 
Otherwise, billing is by the hourly usage, as for fixed- 
price VMs. Both on-demand and spot VMs are associated 
with a start-up time — real clouds do not provision VMs 
instantaneously. Utilizing off-cloud local machines does not 
incur additional expense. However, transferring data from 
the cloud to the local machines costs network bandwidth 
that is billed proportional to the job’s data size, D. 
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Figure 3: The state transition diagram for a job’s life-cycle 
managed by the agent. Edges are labeled with actions taken 
by the agent from the set A, or forced by the cloud provider. 


Both checkpointing and migration use a resource’s time 
during which the job cannot progress. The times taken to 
perform checkpointing and migration are given as Tg = €(c) 
and Thy = aoe respectively, where «(c) is a function of 
the job-progress |’| D is the data size, and BW represents 
the bandwidth associated with the direction of data transfer 
(i.e., intra-cloud, local machine—cloud, or cloud—local 
machine), each of which can be different. While some prior 
works have ignored the cost of checkpointing [22], [23], in 
practice it can dominate application runtimes [19], particu- 
larly when applications are checkpointed more frequently if 
the mean-time between failure of the host machine is small. 
We incorporate a swathe of parameters in our framework to 
capture real system behavior and offer a wide solution space. 
These parameters can be pruned to balance accuracy, ability 
to collect the relevant information, and model complexity. 

The time taken for checkpointing, migration and VM 
startup ] can significantly undermine the economic benefits 
indirectly. Specifically, during these operations, a job cannot 
progress in its execution, and they cause the deadline to vir- 
tually “shrink”. As can be imagined, an imminent deadline 
might preclude the use of cheaper spot VMs and force us to 
use more expensive resources, such as reliable on-demand 
VMs or larger sized VMs, to ensure on-time job completion. 
Thus, an intelligent agent, managing a job’s life-cycle, must 
plan a series of actions that lead to the job’s completion by 
deadline, and with the minimum total cost. 

To begin with, we define the following terminology. The 
state of a job at time t is encoded by x(t). A job can 
reside in one of the six states, detailed later. The action, az, 
applied at time ¢ refers to the decision the agent makes at that 
instant, in response to the observed conditions. The available 
actions are given by the set A = {in, pr, ce, cp, cr, mi, wa}, 
which corresponds to initiating/bidding for an instance (in), 
processing the job (pr), starting to checkpoint (ce), con- 


3€(c) models the checkpointing time as a function of the current job 
progress. For example, the model in [14], can be used as e€(c). 

4VMs take time to deploy and boot up. This overhead can be punitive 
if one switches frequently between VMs. 


tinuing checkpointing (cp resuming from a checkpoint 
(cr), migrating the job (mi), and waiting for spot price to 
drop (wa). The policy, m7,,—1), 18 a sequence of actions 
{ao,@1,---,@(T,—-1)} from t = 0,...,(Ta — 1) Bi), which 
starts from the job’s initial state, through a sequence of 
intermediate states, to the completion state. 

We introduce the transition diagram, shown in Fig. |3} to 
describe the life-cycle of a job. It is assumed that the time- 
axis is divided into a series of time-slots, and actions are 
chosen at the start of a time-slot. There are five active states, 
(1) Quiesced, (2) Startup, (3) Running, (4) Checkpointing, 
(5) Migrating and (6) Finish, that are indexed by a number, 
x(t) € [1,6]. As is shown in the figure, the available actions 
at any given state is a subset of A, thus denoted by A (a (t)). 

As is shown in Fig. |3} a job starts in the quiesced state. 
This state is also entered if under-bidding, out-of-bid events 
or strategic waiting (for the spot price to drop) occurs. The 
job is in the startup state while it waits for a VM to be 
provisioned. This is used to model VM startup cost. A job 
that is being processed is in the running state. When a job 
enters the checkpointing state from the running state, it stays 
there while the checkpoint is completed. Note that both the 
running and checkpointing states can be interrupted by an 
out-of-bid event. In the migration state, the job transfers 
data to a new machine and prepares to resume from that 
point. This state captures both the migration time and data- 
transfer cost. Lastly, the finish state is reached upon the job’s 
completion. A job is assumed to remain in a state for at 
least one time-slot. Further, the running and checkpointing 
states incur VM rental costs, including partial hours, that are 
tracked by a parameter At (illustrated in the next section). 


IV. MATHEMATICAL MODEL 


The spot price of each class of spot VM fluctuates along 
the time-axis, forming a time-series which is described as 
a spot price stochastic process (SPSP). Moreover, since 
different classes of spot VMs are priced independently [20], 
each class is modeled using an independent SPSP. Markov 
chain has been exploited in existing literature to model the 
spot prices [8], [22]. Similarly, we model each SPSP as a 
Markov chain P*, where 7 refers to a class of spot VMs, 
and t represents the time: 


PrP =alP =a) =a) 
Pipa =o. 2al= 7 Ors a) 


where a and b refer to two spot prices, a; captures the 
rate of price fluctuations, and ft (-|P 4 a) is a conditional 
probability distribution that describes the price transition 
pattern (8). 

Given a job tuple J (C, D,Ta), the resource agent needs 
to determine the policy to complete this job by the dead- 
line. The status of a job at t is characterized as a tuple 


(1) 


5Before checkpoining is completed, it is possible to quit checkpointing 
and resume at the state where checkpointing has not been started yet. 
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Si(c(t), c(t), x(t), v(t), At)), where c(t) is the amount of 
remaining compute requirements (core-hours), c/(t) is the 
amount of remaining compute requirement since the last 
checkpoint (core-hours), x(t) is the job’s state, v(t) is the 
class of the VM this job is residing on, and At is the 
index of the time-slot within a complete hour. As stated 
in § this parameter tracks whether a complete VM 
hour is finished, and users are charged once the whole 
hour is reached. Note that despite the similar terminology, 
“status” Si(c(t), c(t), x(t), v(t), At)) and “state” x(t) are 
two different concepts. 

The life-cycle of a job corresponds to a route, con- 
necting edges between nodes in Fig. Here, we 
describe mathematically as to how the job’s status, 
Si(c(t), c(t), x(t), v(t), At)), is updated with the transition 
between nodes (i.e., states) through edges (i.e., chosen 
actions) in the state transition diagram. When an out-of-bid 
event or a migration occurs, we update c(t + 1) = c’(t), 
which means the job’s progress is lost, and it has to resume 
from the last checkpoint. On the other hand, when a check- 
point is completed successfully, we update c’(t +1) = c(t), 
which implies that if an out-of-bid event occurs later, the 
job can resume from this new checkpoint. When the action 
pr is chosen, the job progress c(t) is updated as 


(1 — Ifout—of—viay) X [e (4) — p(v H))] 
=F L{out—of —bid} x ef (t) 


c(t + 1) 


where J;.} is an indicator function, which is equal to 1 if 
the condition holds, and p(vu(t)) gives the number of cores 
in the VM v(t) at time t. 

Given the mathematical definition of the status update, the 
objective function can be formulated. Due to the deadline 
constraint, we impose the constraint c(Ti) = 0. A policy 
T(T4,—1)> 4 Sequence of actions {a,}, where t = 0, ..., (Ta — 
1), is chosen such that: 


Tai—1 

Wry —1) = min E S- u (ae, S(e41)) So...5¢, Po...Pi 
*(Tq,-1) t=0 

subject to c(Ta) = 0 (2) 


where W(r,,—1) is the expected cost spent from ¢ = 0 to 
t = Tw, resulting from the policy 77,,-1). The operator E 
refers to the expectation over the spot prices, S; and P; are 
the job’s status and spot prices at t, respectively, a; is the 
action taken at ¢, and wu (ar, S41) denotes the cost function 
of that action and the resulting status S(,41). Note that the 
resulting status depends not only on the taken action a, but 
also on the (probabilistic) spot prices P(,.1), over which the 
expectation is performed. 


V. OPTIMAL SOLUTION USING RTBA 


In this section, the optimal solution for Eq. |2| is found 
with the formalism of Bellman equation, and the solution 


then inspires our Reusable Table-Based Algorithm (RTBA) 
to effectively plan the policy. 


A. Optimal Decision-making 


Bellman’s equation represents the value of an objective 
function at a decision point in terms of the sum of an action’s 
cost and the value of the residual objective function that 
results from that action [5]. Given the Markov chain assump- 
tion Eq. along with the law of iterated expectations, Eq. 
(2) is revised as: 


P= 
Wry-1) min E S- u (at, Se41)) | St, Pe 
™(Ta-1) t=0 
= min i fu (ao, S1)|so, Po] + W(Ty—2) (3) 


ao 

We arrive at Bellman’s equation with finite horizon from 
t = 0,...,(Za — 1). This equation reduces the choice of 
a policy m7,,-1) to a sequence of choices of a;. Note that 
the subscript of W(r,,-1) should not be interpreted as time. 
Instead, it refers to the length of the policy (i.e., the number 
of actions), which leads to the cost W(r,,—1). In particular, 
given the current job state at time t as x(t), we choose, 
from the set of applicable actions A (a (t)) the action and 
its corresponding sub-policy whose sum is the minimum. 
Formally, 


E [wu (ae, Ste41)) |sz,P2] + Wry,-1-2) | 


which suggests a recursive relationship for the optimal 
decision-making routine. 


a = arg min 
at 


B. Action Profile 


We illustrate in Fig. |4| how the resource agent chooses 
the actions in response to spot price fluctuations, termed as 
action profiles. The test period of the spot prices is chosen 
from 00:00 a.m. to 10:00 a.m. on Dec, 19, 2012, when the 
medium spot VM (dotted blue line) has more fluctuations 
in the first half of the observation period while the large 
spot VM (dashed green line) has more fluctuations in the 
second half. Further, the SPSP model is based on the historic 
spot prices from Aug, 2012 to Oct, 2012, the job’s compute 
requirement (C’) is set to 8 core-hours, and the deadline (Ty) 
is chosen as 10 hours. 

In Fig. |4| the chosen actions for the job are represented 
as a solid orange line, and the out-of-bid events and check- 
pointing are identified with xX and A signs, respectively. In 
the realistic scenario, VMs are initiated after a startup delay; 
this is visible in the brief time spent in the Startup action 
prior to the job Running on a VM. There are three out-of- 
bid events during the job’s life-cycle — the first two occur 
while the VM is starting and the third one revokes the large 
spot VM from the resource agent, causing the progress made 
after the second checkpoint to be lost. 

Since the large spot VMs are cheap at the beginning, 
the resource agent selects them initially to run the job. 
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Figure 4: The X-axis shows the job’s life time. The pritucay 
Y-axis shows the current spot prices of medium and large 
VMs (dotted blue and dashed green lines respectively). The 
secondary Y-axis shows various actions taken by the RTBA 
algorithm (solid orange line). The X and & signs represent 
out-of-bid events and checkpointing. 


The resource agent bids a large VM at 2:50 a.m. and then 
performs checkpoints of its progress. After an out-of-bid 
event strikes the large VM at 4:27 a.m., the resource agent 
has to re-bid for a new VM and resume the job from the 
previous checkpoint. Interestingly, this time the resource 
agent selects a medium spot VM since it predicts that the 
price of large VMs is likely to increase (as it does in the 
latter half of the test period). The more stable-priced medium 
spot VMs are used to finish the job at 7:40 a.m, with period 
checkpoints and well ahead of the deadline. 


C. Reusable Table-Based Algorithm (RTBA) 


As is shown in Eq. |4} the optimal action at any time can 
be determined if W-, is evaluated in a backward fashion from 
the base case 7 = 0. Note that the subscript of W, refers 
to the length of the policy, which leads to the cost W,. Wo 
represents the base case since it corresponds to the deadline, 
when no more actions need to be decided. Intuitively, the 
base case falls into one of two situations: completed jobs 
(c(Ta,) = 0) and incomplete jobs (c(Ta) > 0). Since the 
latter case fails the deadline constraint, we set its Wo = oo. 
On the other hand, the former implies the job has finished 
at or prior to the deadline. Hence, Wo 0 if At = 0; 
Wo = pp if At # 0. This is because if a new VM-hour 
cycle has not yet started (At = 0), users are not charged. 
Else, users are charged according to the VM’s price, pro), 

Starting from the base case, one can obtain the optimal 
policy by solving Eq. |4)in a backward fashion, from t = 
(Tai — 1) to t = 0, for every combination of (c (¢) ,c’ (t)). 
We solve this using a dynamic programming framework, 
which stores the value of the objective function at t = t’ 
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Figure 5: Heatmap showing expected cost of running jobs 
with different deadline constraints (X-axis, hours:mins) and 
compute requirements (Y-axis, core-hours). The costs are 
described by a color scale, green being cheap and red costly. 
The grey region in the bottom left indicates jobs with short 
deadlines that fail to meet the constraint. 


for the evaluation of the value at t = (t’ — 1). Thus, the 
complexity is O(C?T,). 

Scanning and plotting the solution space as a heatmap in 
Fig. [5] offers visual insight. We build the SPSP model using 
historic spot price data from Aug, 2012 to Oct, 2012, and 
programmatically solve the optimization problem for diverse 
combinations of compute requirements and deadlines. The 
value of the objective function for different deadlines (X- 
axis) and compute requirements (Y-axis) is depicted using 
a color scale. This heatmap highlights the optimal trade- 
offs between compute requirements, deadlines and budgets, 
and helps answer the following questions: (1) Given a 
budget and the job’s compute requirement, what is the 
minimum deadline can one set? (2) Given the job’s compute 
requirement and deadline, how much would one expect to 
spend? and (3) Given a job’s compute requirement, where 
is the “sweet spot”, where a small concession on the 
deadline offers a significant cost reduction (i.e., sharp color- 
transitions in the heatmap)? 

This solution inspires our Reusable Table-Based Algo- 
rithm (RTBA). Since a table is being constructed when we 
solve the optimization problem backwards, this table, termed 
as the strategy table, can be queried whenever an action 
needs to be decided. Notably, the strategy table is reusable 
for other jobs if their compute requirement C' and deadline 
constraint 7, fall within this table’s bound. This is because 
if the job falls within this bound, there should be an entry in 
the strategy table which corresponds to this job, and which 
was solved as a sub-problem when constructing the table 
using dynamic programming. Essentially, RTBA constructs 
a strategy table offline, and when an action is to be decided, 
performs a simple table look-up. The table can be reused 
and expanded if larger bounds are necessary. Importantly, 
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Figure 6: The value of residual compute requirement, c(t), is 
represented on top as a blue block, and the residual compute 
required since the last checkpoint, c’(t), is represented below 
as a yellow block. At the start, c’(t) = c(t) since no 
checkpoints have been made. For H1, c'(Tcr) = c(0), and 
for H2, c (Tor) = c(Tcr), where Tor remains constant. 
For H3, c'(Tcor) = c(Tcr), but Tor is pushed forward. 


while the construction of the strategy table depends on the 
modeled SPSP, whose pattern might change over time [2], 
we experimentally observe that RTBA is robust over time 
due to the probabilistic approach to spot price modeling [23]. 
Therefore, near-optimal solutions can be achieved even with- 
out frequently reconstructing the strategy table to include 
recent spot prices. 


VI. HEURISTIC-BASED SOLUTIONS 


While RTBA offers an optimal solution, constructing the 
strategy table can be costly, particularly if the number of 
jobs is too small to amortize the construction cost, or 
the job diversity is too large to enable reuse. We propose 
three heuristics to facilitate agile decision-making for ad 
hoc jobs. These heuristics also offer baselines of increasing 
sophistication to compare against RTBA. 

Spot prices are generally much cheaper than their on- 
demand counterparts. Intuitively, the more one uses spot 
VMs, the less they are going to spend overall. Essentially, 
our heuristics process a job using spot VMs until a potential 
out-of-bid event would threaten the job’s feasibility to com- 
plete on-time. We define critical point, TcRr, as the time 
beyond which a job cannot be completed after resuming 
from its checkpoint. This illustrated in Fig. [6] 


(5) 


Thus, the critical point is a function of c’(t), the job’s 
remaining compute requirement at the last checkpoint, and 
p(vu(t)),the processing capability of its current (spot) VM. 
The critical point locates the transition from spot to on- 
demand VMs. We refer to the time prior to the critical 
point as spot stage and to that after the critical point as 
on-demand stage. The three heuristics vary in when they 
perform checkpoints. We define the naive critical point by 
setting c(t) = C in Eq. The naive critical point is 
conservative in choosing the transition point, and ensures 
that the job can restart and complete even if no checkpoints 
have been performed in the spot stage. 


H1:Two-Stage Algorithm. This heuristic uses only the 
spot VMs prior to the naive critical point, does not perform 
any checkpoints. It restarts the job on the on-demand VMs 
if the job is not completed by the naive critical point. This 
can lead to over-payments since the expenditure on the spot 
stage does not contribute to the job’s completion if it did 
not finish before the naive critical point. 

H2:Boundary Checkpoint Algorithm. This heuristic is 
similar to H1 but attempts to transfer the progress made 
in the spot stage to the on-demand stage. When the naive 
critical point is reached, this heuristic performs a checkpoint 
prior to switching to on-demand VMs, and resumes the job 
from that checkpoint. However, it is still vulnerable to out- 
of-bid events close to the naive critical point. 

H3:Rolling Checkpoint Algorithm. This heuristic tries 
to push forward the critical point to allow the job to continue 
running on spot VMs for longer. Due to the functional 
relationship between Tor and c’(t), we periodically check- 
point and update c’(t). We define the effective frequency, 
Fey f, a8 the duration between two consecutive checkpoints. 
Ideally, Fer should allow the job to progress sufficiently 
to outweigh the cost of checkpointing. For simplicity, we 
fix Fer¢ to be equal to the average lifetime of a particular 
spot CM class multiplied by its number of cores. A more 
sophisticated approach can set F.¢¢ as a function of the 
current spot price. 


VII. RESULTS 
A. Simulation Setup 


We consider five machine types, (Spot medium, Spot 
large, On-demand medium, On-demand large, Local 
medium). The medium machines have 2 CPU cores while 
the large VMs have 4 cores. We use Amazon EC2’s pricing 
policy on us-east-la data center [*] Each time-slot ¢ in our 
model spans 10 minutes. The overheads for VM startup, 
checkpointing and migration between the cloud and local 
machine occupy one time-slot. On the other hand, the 
overhead for migration within the cloud needs zero time- 
slots, assuming it can interleave with VM startup time. For 
the job J(C,D,Ta), we vary the compute requirement C 
between 2 — 8 core-hours while the input data size and 
deadline constraint are also varied in 10 minute increments. 
Our focus is on long-running jobs (i.e., O(hours)) which 
cumulatively cost more and hence have more to gain. 

The strategy table of RTBA algorithm is constructed on a 
server with 2x8-core AMD Opteron 3.0GHz CPU and 64GB 
RAM. The time to construct the strategy table for different 
C and Ty values is measured. However, due to the limited 
space, we report the time to build the table for an 8 core-hour 
job with a 12 hour deadline as 24.74 minutes on average. 
For our SPSP model, f} (-|P 4 a) can be obtained through 


6Medium VM-hour costs $0.13, Large VM-hour costs $0.26, and the 
data transfer-in and -ot costs are $0.00 and $0.12 per GB 
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Figure 7: Average cost (Y-axis) to run 8 core-hour job in 
Jan, 2013 with various deadlines (X-axis) using RTBA. Plots 
show different training data used in the SPSP model. Using 
older data reduces cost benefits. Jan, 2013 line is ideal case. 


the histogram of the spot price history. Since our SPSP 
model implies that the interval between two consecutive 
price changes forms a geometric distribution with parameter 
Q;, we set a; as the inverse of the empirical mean of the 
intervals between two consecutive price changes [12]. We 
discretely choose the four most probable spot prices as our 
bidding prices, incremented by $0.001 as a safety buffer. 


B. Impact of Training Interval 


In the first experiment, the impact on cost reductions by 
using different training intervals to build the SPSP cost 
model is investigated. Four training interval durations in 
2012, (Sep-Dec, Oct-Dec, Nov-Dec, Dec-Dec), are used to 
build four SPSP models, which are then used by the resource 
agent to construct a strategy table for scheduling the 8 core- 
hour job with varied deadlines in Jan, 2013. Further, we also 
build an SPSP model using Jan, 2013 data post facto as an 
ideal case. Fig. [7] reports the average of costs obtained for 
running the 8 core-hour job for each deadline, once for every 
1 minute sliding window in Jan, 2013, i.e. each data point 
is averaged on 31 x 24 x 60 runs. 

When the training data is more outdated, the cost re- 
duction becomes less. For e.g., in Fig. |7| Dec-Dec, 2012 
appears closest to the ideal case of Jan, 2013. This ob- 
servation agrees with [2], which indicates that Amazon’s 
pricing mechanism changes between epochs. Notably, while 
the SPSP model trained with older data digresses from 
the contemporary price pattern, the performance of RTBA 
only degrades slightly, demonstrating the robustness of our 
approach. So, it is possible to reuse, rather than often recon- 
struct, the strategy table even with varying price patterns. 


C. Performance Comparison between Algorithms 


In the second experiment, the performances of RTBA, H1, 
H2, and H3 are compared. Importantly, we investigate the 
influence of diverse job deadlines on the job’s cost. As is 
intuitive, more relaxed deadlines offer more opportunities for 
the resource agent to help reduce costs. We use 8 core-hours 
as our candidate job’s compute requirement. 
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(b) Simulation results for Dec, 2012 


Figure 8: Average cost (Y-axis) to run 8 core-hour job with 
different deadlines (X-axis) using proposed strategies, in (a) 
Nov, 2012 and (b) Dec, 2012. The cost when using only 
on-demand medium or large VMs remains flat at $0.52. 


We use spot prices from Aug-Oct 2012 as training data for 
the SPSP model. Two sets of simulations are conducted — for 
jobs submitted in Nov, 2012 and in Dec, 2012. The spot price 
patterns for these two months are very different (Fig. [ip. 
The spot prices in Nov, 2012 have standard deviations of 
Omedium = $4.88 and Ojarge = $0.1419 for medium and 
large VMs. Nov is more variable than Dec, 2012 prices, 
which have Omedium = $0.5284 and oarge = $0.3766 for 
the respective VMs. In Fig. |8| we plot the average cost for 
completing the 8 core-hour job on the Y-axis with different 
deadlines on X-axis when using only on-demand VMs, or 
the RTBA, H1, H2, or H3 strategies. As before, we repeat 
the job for every | minute interval in Nov, 2012 (Fig. 
and Dec, 2012 (Fig. [8ap, and report the average costs. Note 
that the on-demand approach and the heuristics operate on a 
single VM class during a job’s life-cycle. While RTBA can 
switch between hybrid resources, we disable the access to 
local machine for a fairer, cloud-centric comparison. The 
heuristics use a bid price set at the most probable spot 
price, incremented by an additional $0.001 to offer a bid 
advantage. For H3, the effective frequency is statically set 
as the average lifetime of the considered VM class multiplied 
by its computing power (i.e., number of cores). 

In general, except for the on-demand only approach, 
the costs reduce as the deadlines are relaxed for all our 
algorithms. RTBA is best able to exploit the looseness of 
the deadline and outperforms all others (green dotted line 
on the left), providing the minimum (optimal) costs. Further, 
we observe a few sharp drops, termed as cost cliffs, for our 
proposed strategies. These result from Amazon’s policy of 
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Figure 9: The cost reductions for the four algorithms rel< 
to using only on-demand VMs are shown for Nov, 2! 
The heuristics H1—H3 only operate on a unique VM c 
while RTBA can switch VM classes. Hence, two colu 
(medium and large VM) are shown for each heuristic. 


charging in hourly VM increments. Note that these cliffs are 
also visible as sharp color transitions in the heatmap (Fig. [5p, 
that offers a parameter sweep of jobs and deadlines. 

In RTBA, the cost cliffs appear earlier and are deeper 
than for H3, and similarly with H3 and H2, and with H2 
and H1. More sophisticated approaches are more capable of 
advanced planning and checkpointing of the job’s progress. 
The cliffs are inflection points. Deadlines that are in the 
proximity of these cost cliffs can benefit (or suffer) from 
small relaxations (tightening) of the deadlines it offer sig- 
nificant cost reductions (penalties). On the other hand, the 
heuristics also exhibit cases where they overpay, relative 
to the on-demand only approach. These result from the 
progress lost by the spot VMs due to out-of-bid events. In 
particular, H1 is the most vulnerable due to the absence of 
checkpointing while the overpayment is alleviated in H2 and 
H3. Notably, the performance of H3 is close to that of RTBA 
when the deadline constraint is loose, and the spot prices are 
stable, as shown at the tail of the curves in Fig. 


D. Impact of Compute Requirement 


In the third experiment, we use the same configuration as 
the second one except for varying the compute requirement 
for the job. The cost reductions achieved for our algorithms, 
normalized against using only on-demand VMs, are com- 
pared for a range of compute sizes (2, 4, 6, 8 core-hours), 
when run in Nov, 2012. The cost reduction for each compute 
size is averaged over a range of deadline constraints, from 
1x to 3x of the compute size. As can be expected, Fig. P| 
shows that the relative cost reduction of RTBA outperforms 
the other heuristics. However, as the compute requirement 
becomes larger, the advantage of RTBA shrinks. Further, 
the overhead to calculate the RTBA strategy table becomes 
acute for job’s with large compute sizes. Given these, the 
RTBA and H3 algorithms are complementary; RTBA is 
advantageous for small sized or repetitive jobs while H3 
is more useful for ad hoc job workloads or large jobs with 
punitive costs for building the strategy table. 


Deadline Constraint (hour:minute) 
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Figure 10: The costs (Y-axis) for processing 8 core-hour 
jobs with varied input data sizes. RTBA with and without 
the local machine converge as the deadline increases. 


E. Impact of Input Data Size 


We investigate the relationship between a job’s input data 
size D and cost to run the job. We retain the 8 core-hour job 
with different deadlines, and run it for Nov, 2012, averaging 
the costs from over a 1-minute sliding window. We compare 
RTBA with the on-demand only VMs, and further compare 
RTBA with and without access to local machines. Since the 
local machine is “free”, there is an inclination to switch to 
them. However, as the job and its input data are initially in 
the cloud, there are bandwidth charges proportional to D 
that are incurred to ship the job to the local machine. 

As is shown in Fig. for the tightest deadline constraint, 
the four curves for the RTBA algorithms cost the same as 
using only on-demand VMs since there is not enough time 
to migrate out of the cloud or to use spot VMs. But, as the 
deadlines are relaxed, the difference between RTBA with 
and without the local machine narrows as the cost of getting 
the work done on cheaper spot VMs approaches the data 
transfer cost to the free, but scarce, local machine. 


VIII. CONCLUSION AND FUTURE WORK 


Our work addresses the issue of effective and economic 
use of hybrid clouds for managing the life-cycle of long 
running jobs. It actively leverages the cheaply-priced spot 
VMs that have been less studied so far. A resource agent 
serves as a “personal” adviser for individual jobs running on 
exclusive VMs, with the goal of suggesting the right actions 
to meet the specified deadlines while minimizing rental 
costs. Our system and job models attempt to mimic real- 
world clouds and applications. Our simulation study is based 
on observed spot and on-demand VM prices on Amazon 
EC2, and incorporates both compute costs and asymmetric 
network bandwidth rates charged by cloud providers. 

While the computational complexity of RTBA makes 
it tractable only for repetitive jobs, the H3 heuristic is 
simpler while nearing optimality in empirical studies. Hence, 
our work goes beyond a theoretical stochastic optimization 
problem and can be used in practice for average cost savings 
of 60% — 72% for H3 and RTBA. 
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Our approach can be extended along two dimensions. 
RTBA can be modified to accommodate the scenario where 
jobs are allowed to spillover the deadline but incur some 
penalty. The resource agent tends to be more aggressive 
when the penalty is outweighed by the saving which results 
from applying speculative strategies. Secondly, the QoS can 
be defined in terms of the rate of successful job completions, 
allowing the agent to balance risks and rewards. 

The agent’s role can be viewed from another perspective. 
As a resource broker, the agent owns some local resources 
to process end-user requests. By monitoring the spot market, 
the agent can decide whether to use its own resources 
or cheaper spot VMs to process jobs so that fragmented 
computing resources can be leveraged for productive work. 
This, in the spirit of the spot market, is a win-win-win 
situation for the broker, end-users and the cloud provider. 
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1. Dynamic Continuous Datariows and QoS Metrics - Background 
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Dynamic Dataflow: 


¢ Isa dataflow consisting of anumber of dynamic tasks (or paths) connected using dataflow 
edge dependencies that continuously processing the incoming data streams and produces. 


e It allows flexible re-configuration by allowing dynamic updates to the individual task logic or 
by updating an executing sub-flow. 


¢ Extremely high and variable data rates 

Dynamic Tasks: 

¢ Aset of alternate implementations (alternates) for a given Logical activity. 
¢ ach alternate exhibits different “Cost” to “Value” ratio. 


¢ Cost for each alternate is measured in terms of “Core-Seconds” required to perform one Unit 
operation on a reference CPU core. 


¢ Value is measured relatively among the alternates of a given Dynamic Task based on a domain 
specific utility function (Domain Perceived Utility, e.g. Accuracy of Results) 


Application QoS: 


¢ Relative Application Throughput (Q,): Ratio of observed application throughput to maximum 
achievable throughput given data rate r, 


¢ Overall Application Value: Alternate values aggregated for the application based on the 
alternate active during that interval 


3. Constraint-Driven Adaptive Scheduling (Problem Statement) 


Given: Optimization Interval, T. Monitoring interval t. 


Goal : Select Active Alternates and Resource Mapping during each interval t so 
as to Maximize overall profit O over T 


Constraint: Average relative throughput QO > 
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5. Predictive Look-Ahead Scheduling (PLAStiCC) 


Main Idea: Find the Largest Interval where the current resource mapping 
Violates the constraint, create a continuously refined look-ahead plan with 
Late Execution model 


Example 


(c) PE Resource Mapping at time t 


(b) Data Rate and VM Performance Predictions 


(a) Sample Dataflow 


Planned Action 


Allocate new instance of AonVM2 att+0 
Allocate new instance of Don VM2 att+0 
Launch VM 3 att +3 
Allocate new instance of Bon VM 3 att+3 


(d) PLAStiCC iterations, Planned Actions and Cumulative Q 


Representative Selection Heuristics 


Resource Mapping Heuristics 


| VMs as Bins. 
| Unbounded supply of 
| each size 
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6. Reactive VS PLAStiCC VS Genetic Algorithm — Observed Results 


2. Cloud Infrastructure modelling and characteristics 


Cloud Modelling 

¢ Pay-per-use Model. 

¢ Heterogeneous collection of unbounded on-demand resources. 

¢ Typically, discretized cost model (e.g. hourly) 

¢ Necessitates careful utilization of resources to minimize Monetory cost, especially 
for long running continuous dataflows. 


juilt] = |min(tosp,t) 


¢ Susceptible to performance variations 


— tstart )/60| 


Infrastructure Variability: 
¢ Performance variations due to multi-tenancy, hardware generations etc. 
¢ Temporal and spatial variations in performance. 


¢ Predictable performance degradations: Usage cycles, Collocation (rack level, 
switch level, data center level etc.) 
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4, Reactive Scheduling Strategies (Proposed Solutions) 


Two Step Process: 
1. Get current “representative” resource performance and data rates for next interval 
: 2. Given the representatives, find the “best” resource mapping for the next interval 


Now 
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Genetic Algorithm 
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: Conclusions: 


¢ Dynamic Dataflows provide powerful abstractions and flexible runtime adaptation. 
° Reactive Scheduling Techniques address Infrastructure Performance and Data Rate variations. 


But are prone to trashing 


| ¢ Predictive Look-Ahead Scheduling generates an evolving plan and mitigates trashing. 
'¢ Genetic Algorithms provide near optimal solutions but have high run-time overheads, and 


‘ome rosicraniss oobveAC@ are Suitable only for initial deployment 


PLAStiCC: Predictive Look-Ahead Scheduling for Continuous dataflows on Clouds 
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Abstract—Scalable stream processing and _ continuous 
dataflow systems are gaining traction with the rise of big 
data due to the need for processing high velocity data in 
near real time. Unlike batch processing systems such as 
MapReduce and workflows, static scheduling strategies fall 
short for continuous dataflows due to the variations in the 
input data rates and the need for sustained throughput. The 
elastic resource provisioning of cloud infrastructure is valuable 
to meet the changing resource needs of such continuous appli- 
cations. However, multi-tenant cloud resources introduce yet 
another dimension of performance variability that impacts the 
application’s throughput. In this paper we propose PLASHCC, 
an adaptive scheduling algorithm that balances resource cost 
and application throughput using a prediction-based look- 
ahead approach. It not only addresses variations in the input 
data rates but also the underlying cloud infrastructure. In 
addition, we also propose several simpler static scheduling 
heuristics that operate in the absence of accurate performance 
prediction model. These static and adaptive heuristics are 
evaluated through extensive simulations using performance 
traces obtained from public and private IaaS clouds. Our 
results show an improvement of upto 20% in the overall profit 
as compared to the reactive adaptation algorithm. 


Keywords-Continuous Dataflows; Predictive scheduling; IaaS 
Clouds; Elastic resource management; Stream processing 


I. INTRODUCTION 


There has been a tremendous rise in the capability to 
collect data — pervasively and continuously — for a wide 
range of application domains such as financial trading, social 
networks, and cyber-physical systems (CPS) like Smart 
Power Grids and Smart Transportation. Consequently, there 
is increasing attention on data analytics frameworks that 
perform continuous data processing with low latency and 
guaranteed throughput. Batch processing systems [I], 
that deal with high volumes of slow changing data abound. 
In contrast, continuous applications are characterized by 
data streaming with high velocity and at variable rates, 
on which multiple stages of information integration and 
analytics are performed. They offer online insight to domain 
experts (or their digital agents) to help detect and prevent 
frauds, power outages or security situations, as may be the 
case. Runtime environments for such applications demand 
continuous adaptation of user logic and dynamic scaling of 
resources, under changing stream workloads, to meet the 
user’s quality of service (QoS) requirements. 


Cloud computing platforms, especially Infrastructure-as- 
a-Service (IaaS), provide flexible, on-demand resources. 
Their elastic resource provisioning is well suited to scale re- 
sources at runtime in response to changing needs of continu- 
ous applications. Several stream processing frameworks [3], 
(4), and adaptive provisioning algorithms [6], including 
our own earlier work [7], (8), utilize this online elasticity 
to balance resource cost against application performance in 
response to changing data rates. 

However, cloud infrastructure exhibit performance vari- 
ability for virtualized resources (e.g. CPU, disk, network) as 
well as services (e.g. NoSQL store, message queues) both 
over time and space. These variations may be caused by 
factors including shared resources and multi-tenancy, chang- 
ing workloads in the data center, as well as diversity and 
placement of commodity hardware [9]. For time sensitive 
continuous dataflow applications, it becomes imperative to 
address such fluctuations in the performance of virtualized 
Cloud resources to ensure that the desired QoS is main- 
tained. Strategies may range from simple over-provisioning 
and replication to dynamic application re-composition 
and preemptive migration [10}. 

A pro-active management of application and resource 
mapping is possible with predictive models that can forecast 
resource behavior. Several performance models have been 
proposed for computational Grid infrastructure that also 
exhibit performance variability [11]. These models use the 
network topology and workload characterization to estimate 
the behavior of specific Grid resources [12], [13]. Similar 
models have also been developed for short and medium term 
predictions of performance metrics for virtual machine (VM) 
clusters using machine learning techniques such as discrete- 
time Markov chain [14]. Hence, it is feasible to ascertain the 
future performance of Cloud resources, to different degrees 
of confidence. 

Given the ability to elastically control Cloud resources and 
the existence of resource performance prediction models, the 
question arises: How can we replan the allocation of elastic 
resources for dynamic, continuous applications, at runtime, 
to mitigate the impact of resource and workload variability 
on the QoS of the application? 

In answering this question, we consider continuous 
dataflows as the abstraction used to compose these contin- 
uous applications. In our previous work [8], we considered 
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proposed adaptive scheduling heuristics for online task re- 
composition of dynamic and continuous dataflows as well 
as allocation and scaling of cloud resources. However, these 
strategies reacted to changes in workloads and resource 
variations to ensure QoS targets were met. In this paper, 
we leverage the knowledge of future resource and workload 
behavior to pro-actively plan resource allocation, and thus 
limit costly and frequent runtime adaptation. We propose 
a new Predictive Look-Ahead Scheduling algorithm for 
Continuous dataflows on Clouds (PLAStiCC) that uses short 
term workload and infrastructure performance predictions to 
actively manage resource mapping for continuous dataflows 
to meet QoS goals while limiting resource costs. We also 
offer, as alternatives, simpler scheduling heuristics that en- 
hance the reactive strategy from our prior work. The specific 
contributions of the paper are as follows: 


1) We analyze performance traces for public and private 
Cloud VMs to highlight spatio-temporal variations 
(qi). These motivate our problem while offering in- 
sights to build resource forecasting models; however, 
the modeling itself is beyond the scope of this paper. 
We build upon our prior continuous dataflow abstrac- 
tion (qi) to formalize their scheduling on Clouds 
VMs as an optimization problem (qIV), the solution 
for which will give an optimal mapping of tasks to 
cloud resources. 

We propose several scheduling heuristics for elastic 
resources, including the novel PLAStiCC algorithm, 
that leverage short and medium term performance 
predictions ({V). 

Finally, we evaluate the proposed heuristics through 
extensive simulations that use real performance traces 
from public and private Cloud VMs for several con- 
tinuous dataflow applications and workloads (VI). 
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II. ANALYSIS OF CLOUD PERFORMANCE VARIABILITY 


Performance variations present in virtualized and multi- 
tenant infrastructures like Clouds make it challenging to 
run time-sensitive applications such as continuous dataflows. 
Several studies have observed such variations both within a 
VM and across VMs [9]. Their cause is attributed to factors 
including multi-tenancy, evolving hardware generations in 
the data center, placement of VMs on the physical infras- 
tructure, hardware and software maintenance cycles, and 
so on. In this section, further empirical evidence of such 
performance variation, both on public and on private clouds, 
are offered. This analysis motivates the need for our pro- 
posed predictive look-ahead scheduling algorithm and while 
offering insights on building performance prediction models 
used by our algorithm. Developing the actual performance 
prediction models are beyond the scope of this paper. 

Two Cloud providers are considered: FutureGrid, a private 
academic IaaS Cloud running Eucalyptus 2.0 and OpenStack 
Grizzly (v7.0) Cloud fabrics, supporting over 150 Cloud 


research projects and Amazon EC2, a popular public 
commercial IaaS Cloud. The experimental setup consists of 
running three groups of VMs: 20 Eucalyptus, and 10 Open- 
Stack VMs on FutureGrid, and 10 EC2 VMs on Amazon, 
over 1-26 day period. Each VM’s class was equivalent to 
Amazon’s m1.small1, with one dedicated virtual CPU core 
and 1024 MB of memory. Standard CPU (whetstone[15]), 
disk, and memory benchmarks are run on each VM every 
2 mins, and a peer-to-peer network benchmark between the 
VMs measure TCP connection time, packet latency and 
bandwidth ((16]). Here, we focus only on the CPU and 
network performance metrics since our proposed algorithms 
only account for these. However, this can be extended to 
consider variations in metrics like local disk I/O, durable 
storage and messaging services (Amazon S3, SQS), etc. 
based on the application’s characteristics. 

We are interested in the deviations of the VMs from 
their rated (i.e. ideal) performance rather than their absolute 
performance. Hence, for each of the three VM groups, 
each observed measurement for a performance metric is 
normalized based on the best observed performance for that 
metric, i.e., we divide each measurement by the best seen 
value in the VM group, which is the largest for bandwidth, 
and smallest time for CPU, network connect and latency. We 
also take the reciprocal for metrics where smaller is better so 
that in these plots, 1.0 always refers to the best seen value. 

Figure shows the cumulative distribution function 
(CDF) for the normalized CPU core performance (X axis) 
across all VMs and across time, in each of the three VM 
groups. The Y axis shows the cumulative fraction of the 
number of VMs whose observed performance is less than 
the normalized performance on the X axis. We see that all 
three VM groups and service providers show variations in 
performance, with the EC2 VMs on Amazon’s public Cloud 
showing the highest variations, possibly due to greater data 
center diversity and high multi-tenancy and utilization of 
physical resources. We also notice that many VMs fail to 
reach the ideal 1.0 normalized performance. 23% of EC2 
VMs have a normalized core performance of < 0.80, while 
< 10% of the FutureGrid VMs exhibit this shortfall, possibly 
due to more uniform physical resources. A wide divergence 
in rated and available computational capability can tangi- 
bly impact the overall application QoS (8 [VIp. Variations 
are also seen in the network performance measures when 
considering all VMs over time; we do not plot this in the 
interests of space. In brief, we see a high deviation in packet 
latency for Amazon EC2, with more than 45% of VMs 
exhibiting a normalized packet latency greater than 0.70; the 
network bandwidth for 22% of EC2 VMs have a bandwidth 
coefficient < 0.80). These can punitively impact the ex- 
change of small messages by streaming applications. These 
performance variations in CPU and network characteristics 


‘https://portal.futuregrid.org/projects-statistics 
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normalized CPU Core performance, across VMs previous measurement time-slot. 


and over time. 
Figure 1. 


cause the application’s QoS to degrade and demonstrate the 
need for dynamic runtime adaptation. 


Our prior work on dynamic application adaptations 
accounted for the diversity in performance across VMs and 
small/slow changes in performance using reactive (after- 
the-fact) strategies. However, we also observe transient 
and sharp fluctuations in performance (i.e. high amplitude 
of A, small duration), both in CPU as well as network 
performance, within the same VM. Figure shows the 
percentage change (unsigned) in average normalized CPU 
performance between consecutive 5 minutes measurement 
periods. Larger the % value of the X Axis (Left), greater the 
variation in performance between consecutive periods, and 
more pronounced is the short term performance fluctuations. 
In about 25% of the observations, the performance changes 
by > 20% within a 5 min period for an EC2 VM. The 
extent of variations is also different for different VMs. 
Figure shows a box-and-whiskers plot on the Y axis 
representing the average normalized CPU performance for 
each 5 min interval and the X axis representing different 
EC2 VMs. The height of the box shows the difference 
in performance between q; and q3 quartiles (i.e. 25'” and 
75” percentiles). Also, a number of outliers that fall below 
(< q — 1.5 x (g3 — qi) are also observed. Figure [2] shows 
the temporal deviations between successive 5 min time slots 
for the same VM for the network characteristics. Here too 
we see that for 20 — 30% of the cases, there is a > 20% 
change in network performance, depending on the metric. A 
detailed discussion is omitted for brevity. 


Such performance fluctuations and outliers mean that the 
immediate past performance of a resource may not be sus- 
tained in the immediate future, and assuming so will cause 
sub-optimal resource allocation strategies. In particular, such 
transient performance changes can cause decisions that are 
unrolled soon after. A look ahead adaptation strategy that not 
only accounts for the performance variations across VMs, 
but is also resilient to temporal changes in the short and 
long terms within a VM is necessary. 


mance distribution over time (Y axis) and for 
different Amazon AWS VMs (X axis). 


CPU Core performance characteristics, across space and time. 


III. PRELIMINARIES & BACKGROUND 


We introduce the abstraction of continuous and dynamic 
dataflows, and summarize our existing work on reactive 
scheduling of such dataflows on Clouds with infrastructure 
variability [8]. We build upon this for our current contribu- 
tion on pro-active scheduling with look ahead. 

A continuous dataflow, also known as a stream pro- 
cessing application, is a directed acyclic task graph 
(DAG), G (P,E,I,O), where P {P;} is 
the set of processing elements (PEs); E {éij 
4 a dataflow edge between P; and P;} is a set of dataflow 


channels between the PEs; and #4 @ Cc PandO#4O9cCP 
are the sets of input PEs (without an incident channel) and 
output PEs (without an outgoing channel), respectively. Each 
PE is a long-running user-defined compute logic, accepting 
and processing data messages on the incoming channels 
and producing data messages on the outgoing channels. 
This DAG-based application composition model, prevalent 
in various domains, provides a flexible abstraction to build 
complex continuous dataflow applications [17], [18]. 


A. Dynamic Continuous Dataflows 

Continuous dataflows are extended to dynamic dataflows 
that allow run-time application re-composition in response 
to the domain triggers. They also provide an additional 
dimension of control to schedule the dataflow to balance 
application QoS, resource cost and application value. 

The main characteristic of a dynamic dataflow is the set 
of “alternates” available for individual PEs. This lets 
the user define more than one implementation (alternates) 
for each PE. All alternates for a PE perform the same 
logical operation but with a different trade-off between the 
domain perceived “value” and the resource needs. Only one 
alternate is active for a PE, and the choice of activating an 
alternate does not impact the dataflow correctness, nor does 
changing the active alternates while the continuous dataflow 
is executing. The latter allows the framework to schedule any 
alternate for a PE without affecting application correctness, 
just quality. Each alternate p? of a PE (P;) is associated with 
the QoS, resource and execution metrics: relative domain 
value, y/, resource cost, c/, and selectivity, si. 
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Figure 2. 
f(w}) ) <1 
max; fp) J 
is the domain perceived relative benefit of activating that 


alternate for a given PE relative to its best available alternate, 
where f(p?) is a user-defined positive valued function, e.g., 
the F’, statistical measure. In a timestep, t, the application 
value for the entire dataflow is the aggregation of all active 
alternates’ values, one for each PE, in that duration. 


The relative domain value, 0 < (of = 


The resource cost, d , 1s the number of core-seconds 
required to process a single incoming message by an al- 
ternate on a “standard” CPU core. This restricts the PE’s 
internal logic to use a single-core implementation and a 
standard CPU core is an infrastructure specific benchmarked 
(as opposed to rated) unit of computing in a heterogeneous 
Cloud environment. These allow us to use a simple lin- 
ear scaling to obtain the processing requirements for that 
alternate on other benchmarked CPUs. For e.g., given an 
alternate that requires 3.6 secs to process a single message on 
a standard | Ghz core, the time required to process that alter- 
nate on another core with processing capacity benchmarked 


at 1.8 Ghz can be calculated as, processing_time, = 
processing timésta __ 3.6 __ 
processing _capacity, 1.8 2secs. 


Selectivity, s}, is the ratio of the number of messages 
produced by the alternate to the number of messages con- 
sumed by it to complete a logical unit of operation by that 
alternate. Selectivity determines the message load on the 
downstream PEs in the dataflow. The impact of an alternate 
on overall dataflow cost is thus its own resource cost and its 


contribution to the cost of downstream PEs. 


The dataflow application is deployed in a distributed 
environment [20]. One alternate is active for each PE at 
deployment and the scheduler can switch between alternates 
during the application’s runtime. Several instances of an 
alternate can run in parallel across independent cores; while 
instances may inter-communicate through some persistence 
mechanism, for simplicity, we assume that each instance of 
a PE is data parallel and can execute independently. So, a PE 
can be scaled up/down by increasing/decreasing the number 
of instances, each using an exclusive core. [8] illustrates such 
dataflows, alternates, and their resource mapping to VMs. 


The QoS of the application is measured by the rela- 
tive application throughput, Q, which is the ratio of ob- 


50 
Percentage change in connect time w.r.t previous time slot 
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CDF of variation in normalized network performance measures relative to previous measurement time-slot. 
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served output throughput to the maximum achievable output 
throughput, given the incoming data rate to the dataflow. The 
observed throughput depends on the number of instances of 
each PE and the resources assigned to them. The dataflow’s 
lifetime is divided into optimization periods of duration T, 
and the user specifies as a QoS constraint the minimum 
average relative throughput, 2, to be met for each T’. 

The overall profit, ©, for the application deployment is 
defined as O = [—o x uz, where 0 < T’ < 1 is the normalized 
application value and wy is the dollar cost incurred by the 
application, both defined over each optimization period T, 
and o is the value coefficient defined as: 


Max Application Value — Min Application Value 


=e Acceptable Cost at MaxVal — Acceptable Cost at MinVal 


The optimization goal for scheduling dynamic continuous 
dataflows, thus, is to maximize the overall profit, 0, while 
meeting the user defined QoS constraint Q > for each 
optimization period. 


B. Reactive Runtime Scheduling and Resource Mapping 


To achieve the optimization goal, the scheduler can, at 
runtime: (1) switch the alternate for a PE, (2) change the 
number of instances for an alternate, and (3) select the 
Cloud VMs on which instances are deployed. These can 
be in response (i.e. reactive) to changes in the incoming 
data rates and variability in infrastructure behavior (or even 
the scheduler’s prior sub-optimal decision), that cause a 
deviation from the goal. Our prior work on a reactive 
scheduling algorithm [8], discussed in brief here, forms the 
basis for the proposed PLAStiCC algorithm (§ [Vp. 

The scheduling algorithm has two phases [8]. In the 
initial deployment phase, the algorithm assumes that the 
rated performance for the Cloud resources and estimated 
data rate suggested by the user are accurate, and allocates 
resources to each PE. This determines the initial alternates 
that are active, the number of data parallel instances of 
each, the number and size of VMs to be launched, and 
the mapping of PE instances to these VMs. In the runtime 
adaptation phase, the scheduler continuously monitors the 
dataflow and infrastructure, measuring the current relative 
throughput, incoming data rates, and the CPU performance 
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for, and bandwidth between, different VMs. Based on these 
observed performance metrics, it can decide to change the 
active alternates, and scale up/down the number of VMs and 
PE instances to balance the QoS against resource cost. 

The reactive algorithm has two independent stages, 
alternate re-deployment and resource re-deployment. The 
former selects feasible alternates for each PE such that they 
do not require any changes to the resources required. This 
depends not only on the active alternates but also on the 
current resource performance. It then picks the alternate 
for a PE with the highest value relative to its cumulative 
cost, i.e., the sum of its own resource needs and resources 
needed by downstream PEs due to its selectivity. Resource 
re-deployment, on the other hand, preserves the active al- 
ternates while it scales up/down the number of instances 
of the alternates and launches/releases VMs. Here, the 
heuristic makes several decisions: Which PE is under/over 
provisioned?, Which PE instance has to be scaled down?, 
and Which VM has to be shutdown?. These decisions affect 
the overall application QoS, its value, as well as the resource 
cost. [8] offers a comparison of these heuristics for runtime 
adaptation. 

The scheduler uses the monitored application and infras- 
tructure metrics to decide on initiating alternate or resource 
re-deployment. The “reactiveness” is because the scheduler’s 
decisions assume that the observed data rates and resource 
performance from the immediate past will sustain in the 
future. Although this reactive algorithm mitigates the effects 
of variations in workload and infrastructure performance, 
due to its myopic nature, it is susceptible to spikes and short 
term fluctuations in the VMs’ performance. This leads to 
adaptation decisions (e.g. launching a new VM in response 
to a transient performance drop) that need to be reversed in 
the near future (e.g. once the VM’s performance is regained). 
Besides adding to the scheduling overhead, it also increases 
the cost of Cloud resources that are billed by the hour. 


IV. PROBLEM FORMULATION 


Reactive scheduling can be mapped to the con- 
strained utility maximization problem applied to contin- 
uous dataflows [8]. We define the pro-active look-ahead 
optimization problem as a refinement of this by including 
predictions for the incoming data rates and performance 
of the underlying infrastructure. In contrast, the reactive 
problem only has access to the current snapshot of the 
behavior. 

We define a fixed optimization period J’ over which the 
application schedule is to be optimized for while satisfying 
the QoS constraint. J’ may be the duration of the application 
lifetime or some large time duration. T’ is divided into a 
number of fixed length timesteps, to, ¢1,...,¢,. The initial 
deployment decision, based on the rated infrastructure per- 
formance and user estimated data rates, is done at the start of 


timestep to, the system is monitored during ¢; and runtime 
decisions performed at the start of timestep ¢;+1. 

Figure |3] (a) shows the reactive optimization problem 
defined over an optimization period T’. The profit (i.e. utility) 
function to maximize, ©, is defined over the normalized 
application value and the total resource cost over the en- 
tire period T, given by O = [—o x yu. Similarly, the 
application throughput constraint 2 > Q is defined over 
the average throughput observed over T’. Consequently, the 
instantaneous 2 at a given time may not satisfy the given 
constraint though the average is satisfied by the end of T. 

This problem is modified for pro-active look-ahead op- 
timization as follows. Since prediction algorithms are often 
accuracy over short horizons (i.e. near future), and to reduce 
the time complexity of the problem, we reduce the above 
global optimization to a set of smaller local optimization 
problems (Figure [3] (b)). First, the optimization period T is 
divided into prediction intervals |Po,...,P,], each of size 
equal to the length of the prediction horizon given by 
the prediction model (“oracle”). As before, we divide each 
interval P; into timesteps ¢), t{,...,¢/, at the start of which 
the adaptation decisions are made. 

Next, a stricter version of the application constraint is 
defined, requiring it be satisfied for each prediction interval 
Pj, ie. VP; : oF >. It is evident that if this constraint 
is satisfied for each interval, it will be satisfied over the 
optimization period; however, the converse may not hold. 

Finally, in varying the profit function, O, we cannot define 
it for each interval since © is cumulative over the resource 
cost, and the VM provisioning may span multiple prediction 
intervals. Rather, we optimize the profit calculated “so far’, 
given as the cumulative average over each of the previous 
intervals, i.e., Of, = ieee — pi<j, Where p<; is the 
cumulative cost till prediction interval P;. Further, while 
conciseness precludes a formal proof, it can be shown by 
contradiction that the global profit function © defined earlier 
is equivalent to ©2,, where P;, is the last prediction interval 
in the given optimization period T. 

The look-ahead optimization problem described above 
assumes a perfect “oracle” prediction model that can see 
accurately into the entire prediction interval. The predictions 
obtained at the start of each timestep ¢; within the interval 
are used to plan adaptation actions (such as scale up/down 
instances) for each timestep in the rest of the interval. But 
these actions are enacted only when the timestep is reached. 

With a perfect oracle, the predicted values for an interval 
remain fixed for that interval. However, given the limitations 
of state-of-the-art multivariate time series models [21], in 
practice, the errors in the predicted values will increase 
with the horizon of prediction. Hence, we will get better 
prediction values as we move further into a prediction 
interval. To utilize this, we allow new predictions to be made 
at each timestep ¢; rather than at the end of each interval. 
Further, anytime a new (improved) prediction changes ex- 
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Figure 3. The (a) reactive and (b) look-ahead runtime optimization 
problems defined over the optimization period T’. Reactive optimizes over 
globally 7’ while look-ahead does it piecewise over each interval P;. They 
observe/predict during timesteps t; and take decisions at the start of t;+41. 


isting predicted values, we start a new interval and replan 
actions for all its timesteps, replacing the prior plan. 

This sliding window of replanning does not change the 
optimization problem, except that the optimization decisions 
planed in one interval may be altered in the succeeding inter- 
val if updated predictions are available. However, note that 
this is different from the reversal of decisions in the reactive 
version, since the decisions there are enacted immediately 
for the next timestep whereas in the look-ahead version the 
replanning may just change a future action and hence not 
incur resource penalty. 


V. SCHEDULING HEURISTICS 


As with reactive scheduling (§ (T1I-B), the look-ahead 
scheduling consists of two phases, the initial deployment 
phase which maps the application to VMs in the Cloud 
assuming rated performance and that the estimated incoming 
data rate holds; and the runtime adaptation phase which 
alters the resource allocation and alternates to account for 
the observed and predicted behavior. In this paper, we 
retain our earlier initial deployment algorithm and focus 
on the latter phase. As such, the impact of the initial 
deployment is amortized by the runtime adaptation for long 
running dataflows. We first propose a look-ahead scheduling 
algorithm, PLAStiCC, which uses the predicted resource 
performance and data rates to generate dataflow adaptation 
plan for the near future. In addition, we propose several 
simpler heuristics that use averaging models to estimate 
performance and data rates. These, while out-performing 
reactive scheduling in many cases (VI), offer a different 
trade-off between profit and scheduling cost than PLAStiCC. 


A. Predictive Look-Ahead Scheduling (PLAStiCC) 


The PLAStiCC algorithm is run at the start of each 
prediction interval. It plans a set of adaptation actions for 
timesteps in that interval to maximize the cumulative profit 
while meeting the constraint for that interval. The key 


intuition is to identify the farthest timestep in the current 
interval for which the existing deployment meets the QoS 
constraint for messages expected in that interval, given 
the performance and data rate predictions. The cross-over 
timestep indicates the future timestep beyond which the 
current deployment fails to meet the QoS. Once identified, 
we replan the deployment starting at the cross-over timestep 
until the last timestep of the interval, recursively. The result 
of this algorithm is zero or more cross-over timesteps, 
identified in the interval, where the QoS constraint fails and 
the planned adaption action to be taken at each timestep. 

Algorithm |1] shows the PLAStiCC runtime adaptation 
algorithm. It takes as input the continuous dataflow DAG 
D, the predicted data rate PR} ,,,, for each input PE P; 
as a time series [t..t + n] for timesteps in the interval, and 
the predicted VM performance time series PV,’ ,,,, for each 
V M;, which includes CPU and inter-VM network behavior. 
The algorithm outputs a plan of actions X to be taken at 
timesteps in the prediction interval [¢,¢ + n]. 

PLAStiCC is called as and when new predictions are 
made. It is run before the first timestep, ¢, of the prediction 
interval and tries to identify the farthest non-cross-over 
timestep. The algorithm maintains two pointers, ot, which is 
the last-known cross-over timestep in the interval, initially 
blank, and ft, the last timestep of the interval, set to 
ft = t+ n. It tries to locate the last timestep when the 
aggregate constraint is met (lines [5}{13). Starting at the 
last timestep, it calculates the aggregated throughput (Q) 
by computing the processing capacity available to each PE 
(Alloc), the cumulative incoming data messages at each PE 
using the predicted data rates and the network behavior (M), 
and the aggregated relative throughput resulting from these 
values. If this aggregate throughput is not within 2 + €, we 
try the previous timestep (line [i2). If it is met, have found 
the cross-over boundary between constraint being satisfied 
and not (line [1Op. If the constraint is met in the first iteration, 
i.e. at the interval’s end, no adaptation is needed (line [15). 

Once the cross-over is identified, ot is set to this last- 
known cross-over timestep, and ft reset to the interval end 
t+ n for the next iteration. We then decide the action to 
be taken at the cross-over to meet the constraint. For this 
replanning, we get the aggregated values for the available 
resources, the incoming messages and the relative through- 
put for the rest of the interval after the cross-over, (ot, t+n] 
(lines[18}{20). Since the expected throughput is deviating for 
this period, we either scale up (Qot..ttn < Q —<) or scale 
down (Qot..t+n > Q+ €)), incrementally (lines Bulb. 

Both the SCALEUP and the SCALEDOWN functions try 
to balance the overall application value T° (Sec. 
and the total application cost yz. The SCALEUP function 
first identifies the “bottleneck” PE with minimum relative 
throughput, lying on the critical path from the input to output 
PEs [8]. It can then either switch to an alternate for this PE 
with lower processing needs (and potentially decrease the 
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application value) or increase the number of instances (and 
possibly increase the resource cost) for the bottleneck PE. 
This choice is based on the local optimization of the profit 
function ©; which uses the user specified o coefficient that 
determines the “acceptable” value:cost ratio. 

Specifically, the cost of increasing an instance is zero if a 
VM has spare cores or else is equal to the cost of anew VM. 
Then, the change in application value from switching to the 
alternate with next lower processing needs is calculated. The 
change in ©,4— f: from either of these actions is calculated, 
and the adaptation that results in higher profit is selected. 
Similarly, the SCALEDOWN function identifies an over- 
provisioned PE and makes a choice between switching to 
an alternate with higher value or decreasing the number of 
instances, whichever leads to higher profit. 

Once such incremental action is planned for the cross- 
over timestep, we resume evaluating the planned deployment 
ensure it satisfies the constraint for the rest of the interval, 
(ot, t+n] (lines[5]-[13). The replanning is incrementally done 
till all cross-over timesteps and adaptations are identified for 
the interval, and the resulting plan satisfies the constraint 
for the entire interval. Finally, the algorithm performs a 
repacking of VMs to collocate distributed PEs as well as 
shuts down those that are unused (line [30p. 


B. Averaging Models with Reactive Scheduling 


The PLAStiCC algorithm reduces to the reactive algo- 
rithm if the length of the prediction interval is exactly one 
timestep, i.e. only current and no future values for data rates 
and infrastructure performance are given. Rather than use 
fine-grained predictions (PLAStiCC) or assume that the most 
recent observed values will sustain (reactive), we develop 
several heuristics that use simple but intuitive estimates of 
future behavior based on aggregated past behavior. This 
also addresses PLAStiCC’s susceptibility to prediction errors 
since it overfits the schedule to the predictions. Similar to 
the reactive scheduler, these heuristics are executed only 
when the application QoS deviates from the constraint. The 
heuristics each differ in the type of averaging done over 
observed values to estimate future behavior of resource 
performance and data rates. 


1) Current After-the-fact (CAF) This chooses observed 
value in the most recent timestep as the estimated 
future behavior for all timesteps. This is same as the 
classic reactive scheduler [8]. This reacts after-the-fact 
to the observed resource and data rate changes. 
Windowed Average After-the-fact (WAAF) This uses 
the average seen over several recent timesteps as the 
future estimated behavior. This smooths out spikes 
while accounting for the recently observed trends that 
might last in the near future. 

Windowed Predictive Average (WPA) This averages 
the values predicted for all timesteps by the advanced 
prediction model used by PLAStiCC, and uses the 


2) 


3) 


Algorithm 1 PLAStiCC Runtime Adaptation Heuristic 


1: procedure PLASTICC(Dataflow D, MinThroughput Q. 
DataRatePredictions P R:z..t4n, VMPerfPredictions PV:..t+n) 


2 o¢+ OG, X< @ > Init cross-over list to null 
3 while ot < t+n do 

4: ft < t+n 

5: while ft > t do > Work back from last timestep. 
6: Alloc + AVAILABLERESOURCEALLOC(PV6i.. ft) 
7 M «+ CUMULATIVEINCOMINGMSGS(PRot.. ft) 

8 Q < CUMULATIVETHROUGHPUT(D, M, Alloc) 


9: ifQ—e<Q<OQ+e then 


10: Break p> QoS constraint met at this timestep. 
11: end if 
12: ft + ft-1 > QoS not met. Work backwards. 
13: end while 
14: if ft = t+n then > QoS met at end of interval. 
15: Break > No more replanning. Done. 
16: end if 

> Replan actions for the remaining duration (ft, t +n] 
IW: ot + ft > Update last-known cross-over. 
18: Alloc <- AVAILABLERESOURCEALLOC(PV6ot..t-+n) 
19: M < CUMULATIVEINCOMINGMSGS(P Rot..t-+n) 
20: Q. < CUMULATIVETHROUGHPUT(D, M, Alloc) 
21: if Q <Q then 
22: bpe < BOTTLENECK(D,CA) 
23: X + SCALEUPORDECAPPVALUE(bpe, ot) 
24: else if Q > © then 
25: ope + OVERPROVISIONED(D,CA) 
26: X < SCALEDOWNORINCAPPVALUE(bpe, ot) 
27: end if 
28: end while 
29: X < REPACKANDSHUTDOWNVMS( ) 
30: return X p> Return cross-over timesteps and action plan. 


31: end procedure 


single average value in all timesteps in the interval. 
This mitigates the impact of large prediction errors in 
a few timesteps, where the PLAStiCC is susceptible. 
Windowed Predictive Optimistic (WPO) This too uses 
the advanced prediction model of PLAStiCC but picks 
the most favorable infrastructure performance (high- 
est) and data rate (lowest) from among all timesteps 
predicted for, and uses that single value for all 
timesteps. This offsets the impact of models that 
under-predict [22]. 

Windowed Predictive Pessimistic (WPP) This is sim- 
ilar to WPO, except it picks the least favorable per- 
formance and data rate prediction as the single value. 
This handles models with over-prediction bias [22]. 


4) 


5) 


VI. EVALUATION 


Simulation Setup: We evaluate PLAStiCC and the dif- 
ferent averaging models for reactive scheduling through 
a simulations study. We extend the CloudSim data 
center simulator to IaaSSimP| that additionally incorporates 
temporal and spatial performance variability using real traces 


2http://github.com/usc-cloud/IaasSimulator 
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collected from IaaS Cloud VMs. Further, our FloeSim 
simulates the execution of our Floe stream processing en- 
gine [20], on top of IaaSSim, with support for continuous 
dataflows, alternates, distributed deployment on VMs, dy- 
namic instance scaling and a plugin for different schedulers. 

We use Amazon EC2’s performance traces (§ in 
TaaSSim. For each simulation experiment, we deploy a 
dataflow to the Cloud using FloeSim, run it for 12 hours 
(simulated) at a stretch — which is also the optimization 
period (T 12hrs), and repeat it several times to get 
an average. We use a timestep duration of tf = 5mins. 
Experiments vary the scheduler used, and, for PLAStiCC, 
the prediction interval changes between P = 10 — 30mins. 

Synthetic Dataflows and Streams: We evaluate the adap- 
tation algorithms using a synthetic dataflow in Figure [4] with 
10 stages of 3 PEs each, and 3 input and output data streams. 
The dataflow is randomly perturbed to generate between 1- 
3 alternates each, with different cost, value and selectivity. 
This gives us a total of 30 PEs and ~45 alternates. 

Each of the three input data streams are independently 
generated based on observations in domains like Smart 
Power Grids [18]. Starting from a base stream with sinu- 
soidal data rates whose peak and trough range from 75 — 2 
messages, and with wave length of 24hrs, we add random 
noise every 1min that varies the rate by up to +20%. 


10 stages of 3 PEs each 

* 1—3 alternates are generated for 
each PE, with different behavior. 

¢ 30PEs and ~45 alternates in all. 


ja) 
KT] * 3 input streams with sinusoidal 


@2@@_ stream rates with periodic noise. 
tv 
Figure 4. Sample dataflow pattern used for evaluation 


Evaluation Metrics 

Overall Application Relative Throughput (Q):: This is 
the aggregate relative throughput obtained at the end of the 
optimization period. We check if the heuristic satisfies the 
QoS constraint 2 > 2. A higher value of 2 beyond 2 is not 
necessarily good unless it also gives a higher overall profit. 

Overall Application Profit (OQ): : This is the aggregate 
profit 0 = [—o x py obtained at the end of the optimization 
period. Given two algorithms which satisfy the QoS con- 
straint, the one with a higher overall profit is better. Note 
that profit is unitless and can only be compared relatively. 

Heuristic Stability (x):: This is the frequency of devi- 
ation in instantaneous relative throughput 2; from the Q+e 
during the optimization period. For reactive algorithms, this 
is the number of times adaptation actions respond to the 
deviation, while for PLAStiCC, this is the number of time 
the planned actions failed to meet the constraint. A lesser 
number indicates a more stable heuristic. 


3http://github.com/usc-cloud/FloeSim 


A. Experiments 


1) Scheduling under Ideal Predictions: We evaluate the 
proposed heuristics for a perfect oracle model where the 
predictions for resource performance and stream rates are 
accurate. Further, we evaluate them with prediction intervals 
ranging from 10 mins (i.e. two 5mzn timesteps per interval) 
upto to 30 mins and study the effect of the length of 
prediction interval under perfect oracle. 

2) Scheduling under Predictions with Bounded Errors: 
We run experiments where the model predicted performance 
and data rate values include bounded errors, €, to simulate 
short-comings of real world prediction models. The predic- 
tions have smaller error for near timesteps and larger ones 
for farther timesteps. First, we linearly scale the error from 
zero for the current timestep (e9) to the 2 x é for the last 
timestep (e,,) in the prediction interval, to give a mean close 
to €. Then, we sample the actual error for a timestep 2 from a 
normal distribution with mean 0 and variance equal to e;/2, 
and use this as the actual error for that timestep to obtain 
the predicted value. We can also optionally specify a “bias” 
of +5% that is added to get a positive or negative biased 
model. We make predictions every 10mzns for all models. 


B. Results 


Perfect Oracle Model: We first present the results ob- 
tained for the perfect oracle model, which signifies the best 
case results for the PLAStiCC heuristic as compared to 
the various reactive models. Figure |5| shows comparison 
between the PLAStiCC algorithm to the reactive models 
for different metrics (Q, O, and x) with different prediction 
interval lengths for which the oracle predictions are avail- 
able). Figure shows the overall relative throughput for 
various algorithms observed at the end of the optimization 
duration. We observe that all the adaptation algorithms 
successfully satisfy the application constraint (QQ. > 0.8) over 
the optimization duration for prediction interval lengths. 

Higher values of relative throughput do not necessarily 
mean a better algorithm. We compare this with ©, and x. 
Figure [5(b)| shows the overall profit (Q = I — oj) obtained 
for different algorithms. First we observe that the PLAStiCC 
algorithm performs consistently better than any of reactive 
algorithms across different prediction interval lengths. Fur- 
ther, we also observe that the profit value for the PLAStiCC 
algorithm increases as the length of the prediction interval 
increases. This is because, with shorter prediction intervals, 
the planned actions for that interval may be already executed 
before the plan for the future is obtained, and hence leads to 
a reversal in the actual action and not just the planned action, 
the former of which incurs additional cost. As the length of 
the interval increases, fluctuations further in the future are 
known and hence the planned activities may be reversed 
before they are enacted and hence lowering the resource 
cost. In addition, we observe that the heuristics based on 
current (CAF) and historical average (WAAF) performance 
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PLAStiCC under a more realistic prediction model condi- 
tions, with prediction errors. We compare PLAStiCC against 
WPO, WPA, and WPP to evaluate their relative strengths. 


Figure [6]shows the performance of PLAStiCC for models 
with prediction errors but no biasing. As before, we observe 
that the profit of the algorithm for a perfect oracle model 
(0% error) increases from 0.6 to 0.7 with increase in the 
prediction interval from 10 — 60mins. However, we see 
degrading performance as the error rate increases to 20%. 
We make two observations. First, for a given prediction 
interval length the performance decreases, as expected, as 
prediction error increases. Second, with high error values 
(> 10%), the performance of the algorithm, for a given error 
rate, initially increases with the prediction interval length, 
and then falls with further increase in the interval length 
(inverse bell curve). The reason for such behaviour is that 
as we predict farther into the future, the error increases. 
But as we move into the future, more accurate results are 
obtained and hence they lead us to reverse actions. While 
most of these are planned actions, some enacted ones may 
be reversed too. As the error increases, only prediction very 
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Figure 6. Overall profit of PLAStiCC for different prediction error %, 


with prediction interval horizon (in secs) on X axis 


close to the current time will prove accurate and hence the 
PLAStiCC degenerates to the reactive version. 


Finally, we compare PLAStiCC against the reactive ver- 
sions (WPA, WPO & WPP) which aggregate over values 
predicted by the model (rather than observed), and are poten- 
tially affected by the prediction error. CAF and WAAF are 
unaffected by prediction errors and hence skipped. Figure [7] 
shows the overall profit for WPA, WPO, WPP and PLAS- 
tiCC for different error rates (X axis) and prediction biases 
(a-c). A prediction interval of length 20 mins is chosen for 
these experiments. As seen in the figures, PLAStiCC out- 
perform the others for smaller errors, irrespective of the 
prediction bias, while its performance degrades as the error 
increases, since it tries to overfit to the predicted values. 
WPA, on the other hand performs consistently with different 
error rates and for different biases. While the WPO algo- 
rithm, which assumes an optimistic infrastructure behaviour, 
performs poorly when the prediction errors are unbiased. 
However, it performs better than WPA if the predicted values 
are lower than the actual values. The reason is apparent. 
With lower predicted values, the best performance values 
over the interval tend to be closer to the real performance 
value than the average. On the other hand, WPP performs 
poorly under all scenarios. This is because the WPP assumes 
pessimistic infrastructure performance. A single dip in the 
predicted performance causes it to over-provision resources. 
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VII. RELATED WORK 
A. Continuous Dataflows 


Continuous dataflows have emerged as an extension to 
the Data Stream Managements systems, which were focused 
on continuous queries over the data streams. These have 
evolved into a general purpose abstraction that provides 
strong composition tools for building large scale stream 
processing applications. Several such stream processing sys- 
tems have been recently proposed such as S4 [4], IBM 
InfoSphere streams [17], D-Streams [5], Storm [24], and 
Time Stream [6]. While these systems are built for large 
scale stream processing applications and provide distributed 
deployment and runtime, most of these (with the exception 
of Time Stream) do not provide automatic, dynamic adap- 
tations to changing data rates or performance variability of 
the underlying infrastructure, over the application’s lifetime. 


B. Dynamic Adaptations and Scaling 


The notion of “alternates” is similar to flexible work- 
flows [25]. It also draws inspiration from dynamic tasks 
defined in heterogeneous computing where a task is 
composed of one or more alternatives with different char- 
acteristics, such as resource requirements and dependencies. 
However, unlike these systems, where the alternate to be 
executed is selected in advance, in our dynamic continuous 
dataflow abstraction such decisions are made at periodic 
intervals based on the changing execution characteristics. 
Time Stream [6] supports similar dynamic reconfiguration, 
called resilient substitution, which allows replacing a sub- 
graph with another in response to the changing load. This 
requires dependency tracking and introduces inefficiencies. 
In contrast, we restrict dynamic adaptation to single process- 
ing elements making the process of dynamic reconfiguration 
independent for each PE and hence allow more flexibility in 
dynamic adaptation, while restricting the application com- 
position model. Our earlier work has discussed consistency 
models for enacting such runtime updates [26]. 


C. Predictive Scheduling 


The predictive scheduling approach proposed in the pa- 
per follow the generic “scheduler, monitor, comparator, 
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resolver” approach proposed by Nof et. al. [27]. Several 
such predictive scheduling techniques have been studied on 
computation grids [28], [12], however in the context of batch 
task scheduling instead of continuous dataflows. Further, 
several performance prediction models for the Grid have 
been proposed to profile workloads as well as infrastructure 
variations [29]. Although, we do not provide models for 
performance prediction in the Clouds, we envision that 
similar performance models may be applicable. PRESS 
is one such system which uses “signature driven” prediction 
for variations, with periodic patterns and a discrete-time 
Markov chain based model for short-term predictions for 
VMs. They achieve high prediction accuracy with less than 
5% over-estimation error and close to zero under-prediction 
error. We presume existence of such monitoring and predic- 
tion algorithm to be used as the basis for our look-ahead 
scheduling algorithm. 


VIII. CONCLUSION 


In this paper, we analyzed the temporal and spatial perfor- 
mance variations observed in public and private IaaS Clouds. 
We proposed PLAStiCC, a predictive look-ahead scheduling 
heuristic for dynamic adaptation of continuous dataflows, 
that responds to fluctuations in stream data rates as well as 
variations in Cloud VM performance. Through simulations, 
we showed that the proposed PLAStiCC heuristic results 
in a higher overall throughput, up to 20%, as compared 
to the reactive version of the scheduling heuristic, we 
proposed earlier and improved here, which performs adap- 
tation actions after observing the effects of these variations 
on the application. We also studied the effect of realistic 
prediction models with different error bounds and biases on 
the proposed heuristic, and identified scenarios where the 
look-ahead algorithm falls short of the reactive one. 
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Abstract—Betweenness centrality (BC) is an important mea- 
sure for identifying high value or critical vertices in graphs, 
in variety of domains such as communication networks, road 
networks, and social graphs. However, calculating betweenness 
values is prohibitively expensive and, more often, domain experts 
are interested only in the vertices with the highest centrality 
values. In this paper, we first propose a partition-centric algo- 
rithm (MS-BC) to calculate BC for a large distributed graph that 
optimizes resource utilization and improves overall performance. 
Further, we extend the notion of approximate BC by pruning 
the graph and removing a subset of edges and vertices that 
contribute the least to the betweenness values of other vertices 
(MSL-BC), which further improves the runtime performance. We 
evaluate the proposed algorithms using a mix of real-world and 
synthetic graphs on an HPC cluster and analyze its strengths and 
weaknesses. The experimental results show an improvement in 
performance of upto 12x for large sparse graphs as compared 
to the state-of-the-art, and at the same time highlights the need 
for better partitioning methods to enable a balanced workload 
across partitions for unbalanced graphs such as small-world or 
power-law graphs. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


With the development of massive online social networks 
and graph structured data in various areas such as biology, 
transportation, and computer networks, analyzing the rela- 
tionship between the various entities forming the network is 
increasingly important as it allows complex behavior in these 
large graphs to be explained. The relative location of each 
vertex in the network helps identify the main connectors, 
where the communities are, and who is at their core. Centrality 
indices measure the importance of a vertex in a network [1] 
based on their position in the network. Betweenness centrality 
(BC) is one such useful index that is based on the number of 
shortest paths that pass through each vertex. Formally, BC for 
a vertex v is defined as the ratio of the sum of all shortest 
paths that pass through the node v and the total number of 
shortest paths in the network [2]: 
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A simple approach to compute BC is in two steps: first, 
the shortest paths between all pairs is computed, and second, 
the length and number of pair-dependencies (i.e. ds¢(v)) are 
computed and hence the betweenness centrality. This has 
O(n?) time, and O(n”) space complexity. 
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Brandes [2] proposed a faster algorithm with O(n + m) 
space complexity and O(nm) time complexity for unweighted 
graphs (and Onm + n?log(n) for weighted graphs). The main 
idea behind Brandes’ algorithm is to perform n shortest path 
computations and to aggregate all pairwise dependencies with- 
out explicitly iterating through n? shortest paths to calculate 
BC for each vertex. To achieve this Brandes noticed that the 
dependency value 65(v) = do ,cy 4st(v) of a source vertex s 
on a vertex v satisfies the following recursive relation: 
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where pred(s, w) represents the set of predecessors of w in the 
shortest path from s to w. By using Equation 2 the algorithm 
revisits the nodes starting with the farthest one from s, and 
accumulates the dependency values. 


It can be easily seen that the algorithm exposes parallelism 
at multiple levels. Mainly the shortest path exploration from 
different source vertices as well as the computation of the 
individual shortest paths from a given source can be done 
in parallel. The first shared memory parallel algorithm that 
exploits the former for exact BC evaluation was proposed 
by Bader, et al. [3] and improved in [4] by reducing the 
synchronization overhead by eliminating the predecessor mul- 
tisets. While this approach has been proven to be much 
faster, it is architecture specific and assumes a shared memory 
architecture. On the other hand we explore BC algorithms for 
large graphs partitioned on commodity clusters as opposed 
to tightly coupled high performance computing systems since 
commodity clusters are more accessible especially due to 
emergence of cloud computing paradigm. 


In this paper we propose a partition centric bulk syn- 
chronous parallel (BSP) algorithm (II) that exhibits a more 
efficient utilization of distributed resources and at the same 
time shows a significant reduction in the number of BSP 
supersteps as compared to the vertex centric model. To achieve 
this we rely on a partition centric approach we and others have 
proposed earlier [5], [6] and perform an initial partitioning 
of the graph which allows us to compute shortest paths 
locally before communicating with other nodes, thus reducing 
the communication overhead. Following the conclusions of 
Kourtellis et. al.[7] we focus on approximate computations and 
extract the top k vertices with highest BC values in order to 
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speed-up the algorithm. We also propose a light weight pre- 
processing step that prunes the graph by removing a subset 
vertices and edges (§IV) that have minimum contribution to 
the centrality indices of other vertices thus further improving 
the algorithm runtime. We demonstrate the scalability and 
tradeoffs for the proposed algorithm as well as the augmented 
leaf compression version using both real-world and large 
synthetic data sets (§V). Finally, We also study the impact 
of partitioning imbalance on different types of graphs and 
highlight the need for better partitioning techniques. 


II. RELATED WORK 


Betweenness centrality is a powerful metric used in com- 
plex graphs such as social networks as it allows us to identify 
the key nodes in a graph. These key nodes allow many nodes 
to quickly connect with each other and at the same time they 
are critical points in the graph since by eliminating them we 
could possibly split the graph. As a result much work has been 
done towards efficiently identifying them since they were first 
introduced by Freeman [1]. 


One important question that needs to be answered is “what 
does centrality refer to?”. Borgatti [8] discusses other possible 
definitions that look at the types of information flows and the 
frequent paths they take when searching for centrality nodes. 
While in this paper we restrict ourselves to geodesic paths we 
argue that our algorithm can be easily applied to any kind of 
centrality definition as long as the initial partitioning takes that 
into account. 


Brandes’ BC algorithm is highly parallelizable due to the 
way shortest paths are explored and computed. Bader et al. 
[3] have proposed a shared memory algorithm for exact be- 
tweenness evaluation on a dedicated multi-threaded Cray XMT 
system [9]. Improved versions were proposed in [10] (memory 
requirements) and [4] (processing and communication require- 
ments). While these algorithms scale on dedicated systems 
they are not suited for large distributed environments. This is 
especially important since with the advent of cloud computing 
the graph datasets may be distributed across compute nodes 
with relatively higher network latency. 


Distributed vertex[11] and partition centric algorithms [12] 
have also been proposed which exploit the parallelism in 
computation of the shortest paths. Houngkaew et al. [13] 
extends the space efficient partition centric approach proposed 
by Edmonds et. al. [12] by further exploiting the per compute 
node level parallelism to accumulate dependencies (with ex- 
plicit mutual exclusion similar to Bader et. al.[3]). While both 
these approaches are space efficient, we observe that only the 
compute nodes on the fringe of the shortest paths computation 
are active and hence leads to under-utilization of the cluster. 
Our approach improves upon them by computing multiple 
shortest paths starting from different compute nodes in parallel, 
albeit, at the expense of additional space requirements. 


Because computing BC is extremely costly due to the all- 
pair shortest path calculations approximate versions have been 
proposed. The main motivation is that good approximations 
can be an acceptable alternative to exact scores. In Bader 
et al. [14] an efficient approximate algorithm based on an 
adaptive sampling is presented. More recently Kourtellis et 
al. [7] proposed identifying the top k high betweenness nodes, 


arguing that the exact value is irrelevant for the majority of 
applications and that it is sufficient to identify categories of 
nodes of similar importance. In this paper we too address the 
aspect of vertices with high BC values and further improve the 
performance through graph pruning. 


III. PARTITION-CENTRIC BETWEENNESS CENTRALITY 


Vertex centric programming models using BSP[15], [16] 
for large distributed graph analytics have improved the pro- 
gramming simplicity as well as provided a simple approach 
for parallelizing graph algorithms. They have been shown 
to be useful for a large class of graph algorithms, but are 
prone to performance bottlenecks due to several aspects: low 
computation to communication ratio because of relatively 
small amount of work performed per vertex, synchronization 
required at every superstep and the fact that vertex locality 
and graph partitioning is ignored by the programming model. 
Further, the vertex centric models tend to require a large 
number of supersteps to propagate the information across the 
graph which further adds to the overall runtime. 


To overcome these issues, we and others have proposed 
partition (or subgraph) centric programming models [17], [5] 
with the goal of improving the computation to communication 
ratio by allowing the workers to process an entire partition 
at a time without any explicit message passing and thus 
reducing the overhead. This also tends to reduce the number of 
supersteps required since the messages exchanged between the 
partitions are available to all the vertices in that partition. The 
number of supersteps to propagate information is reduced from 
O(graph diameter) to O(num. of partitions) and is reflected in 
several graph algorithms such as single source shortest paths 
[5] which forms the basis of the BC algorithm. 


Figure la shows a sample graph partitioned into three 
nodes showing its adjacency list as well as remote vertices 
that act as pointers to partitions owning those vertices, while 
Fig. 1b shows a generic approach and programming model for 
partition centric graph algorithms. The idea is to perform local- 
computations on the given graph partition, send messages to 
remote vertices if required and incrementally continue the local 
work when new messages are received from other partitions. 
The Do-Local-Compute and Process-Messages functions (fig. 
1b) form a core of any partition centric algorithm. 


With the development of such new programming 
paradigms, it is important to explore their strengths and 
weaknesses with respect to basic kernels in the domain. BC 
is one such algorithm in graph analytics and we propose a 
partition centric BC algorithm which improves CPU utilization 
by increasing parallelism and reduces the number of required 
supersteps. While Edmonds et. al. [12] proposed a partition 
centric algorithm (referred to as AS-BC), they focus on 
efficient space utilization and use a A-stepping version of 
the the Single Source Shortest Paths (SSSP). The A-stepping 
shortest paths improves utilization by doing a look-ahead and 
estimating the distance to the vertices within the look-ahead 
window using a label correcting approach and updating the 
distance whenever the estimated value is found to be incorrect. 
While this approach improves the performance of a single run 
of the shortest path algorithm, it seems to be limited because 
the parallization is achieved only by expanding the fringe of 
the shortest paths algorithm and does not exploit the fact that 
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(a) Sample graph partition with remote vertices. 


1: procedure PARTITION-COMPUTE(Partition Graph G, messages< 
targetvertex, list < values >>) 


2: if superstep = 0 then 

2 Do-LOCAL-COMPUTE(G) 

4: else 

3: PROCESS-MESSAGES(messages) 
6: CONTINUE-LOCAL-COMPUTE(G) 
7: end if 

8: for r: remote-vertices do 

0: if condition then 

10: SEND(owner(r), r, msg) 

13 end if 

12: end for 

13: if condition then 

14: VOTE-TO-HALT 

15: end if 


16: end procedure 


(b) Programming Abstraction. 


Fig. 1: Partition-centric programming model 


multiple shortest paths need to be calculated for computing the 
centrality values. 


We sacrifice in-memory space efficiency in favor of better 
work distribution among the available processors by running 
multiple shortest paths starting in different partitions which 
further increases the amount of local compute and improves 
the compute to communication ratio. Algorithm | (referred to 
as MS-BC) shows an overview of our approach. The Algorithm 
is divided into four stages, viz. compute SSSP, find successors, 
calculate path-counts, and finally update centrality, similar to 
the vertex centric model BC algorithm proposed by Jonathan 
et. al. '. Each stage in the algorithm in itself follows the 
partition-compute model (Fig. 1b). 


Algorithm 1 Partitioned Betweenness Centrality. 


1: v + NEXT-LOCAL-VERTEX 

: COMPUTSSSP(v) _ > Each partition start a computation from different 
source vertex. 

: for Each SSSP Source s in batch do 

succ[s] <-/ COMPUTE-ALL-SUCCESORS(s) 

path-counts[s] <-_ COMPUTE-PATH-COUNTS(s) 

UPDATECENTRALITY(C'g, succ[s], path-counts[s]); 

: end for 


N 


AO Ore OS 


In the SSSP stage each worker independently starts com- 
puting the shortest paths from a selected local source vertex, 
thus utilizing all the nodes in parallel. This runs a modified 
Dijkstra’s algorithm as shown in Alg. 2 which computes 
tentative distances to the local vertices from the given source 
and sends a message to the corresponding partition whenever 
a vertex is identified as a remote vertex. Note that since 
a partition has no information about a remote vertex and 
the incoming edges, the distance calculated for the local 
vertices may be incorrect if there exists a shorter path to the 
vertex that passes through a remote partition. This entails that 
the label assignment property of the Dijkstra’s algorithm no 
longer holds and hence requires decoupling the path count 
calculations from the SSSP stage similar to AS-BC algorithm 
due to its label correcting approach. Further, as each partition 
processes incoming messages (Alg. 2) belonging to different 
paths at the same time, it requires additional aggregate space 
O(p x (n + m)), where p is the number of partitions and 


"https://github.com/Sotera/high-betweenness-set-extraction 


consequently the number of parallel executions of the SSSP 
algorithm. 


Algorithm 2 Partitioned SSSP Computation. 
d <+ distance map; 

P + predecessor map; 
Q is a priority queue with vertex distance as the key 


1: procedure LOCAL SSSP(SSSP Source src, Queue Q) > Compute local 
shortest paths from the given source 


> default value for each vertex is oo. 


23 while Q not empty do 

3s u + pop Q; 

4: if owner(u) = current process then 
5: for Neighbor v of u do 

6: if d[v] > d[u] + 1 then 

ee d[v] = d[u] + 1; 

8: DECREASE-KEY(Q), v); 
9: CLEAR-LIST(P[v]) 

10: end if 

11: if d[v] = d[u] + 1 then 

12: Plv] < append u; 

13: end if 

14: end for 

15: else 

16: send(owner(u), src, < u, d[u], o[u], Plu] >); 
17: end if 

18: end while 

19: end procedure 


1: procedure PROC. SSSP MsG(SSSP Source src, message list ms) 

2s Q + empty queue; 

3: ming|[u] <— minmems{m.d where, m.u = u}; 

4: min[u] — arg min, ¢m,{m.d where, m.u = u} > Get all 


messages with minimum distance for each target vertex u 


5: upd + 0 

6: for u € min.keys do 

Ts if d[u] > ming[u] then 

8: d[u] + ming|ul; 

9: DECREASE-KEY(Q), u) 

10: CLEAR-LIST(P[v]) 

11: end if 

12: if d[u] = ming[u] then > on shortest path? 
13: for Message m € min[u] do 
14: Plu] + Plu] Um.P 

15: end for 

16: end if 

17: end for 

18: LOCAL SSSP(sre, Q) 


19: end procedure 


The compute-all-successors stage traverses the predecessor 
tree for the shortest paths from each SSSP source in the 
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Algorithm 3 Recursive Leaf Compression (undirected graph) 


while No Updates do 
for v € V do 
if EDGECOUNT(v) = 0 then 
REMOVEVERTEX(v) 
else if EDGECOUNT(v) = | then 
REMOVEEDGE(Edge) 
REMOVEVERTEX(v) 
end if 
end for 
end while 


1: 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6: 
7 
8 
9 
0: 


1 


order of non-increasing distance values and finds successors 
for the vertices on the shortest paths. The details are omitted 
for brevity. Once the successors are identified, the paths-count 
stage performs a similar sweep starting at the source of each 
shortest path. Finally, the update-centrality stage accumulates 
the dependency and centrality values using Eqs. 2 and 1 
respectively. 


IV. EXTRACTING HIGH CENTRALITY NODES 


Given that the exact BC is highly compute intensive and 
that most applications (e.g., network routing, traffic monitoring 
etc.) are interested in finding the vertices with highest central- 
ity, algorithms that compute approximate betweenness values 
[18] and that extract the high centrality vertices [19] have 
been proposed. The general idea behind these algorithms is 
to incrementally update the centrality values by computing the 
shortest paths from a small subset of vertices, called pivots 
until a satisfactory approximation or a stopping criterion is 
met. This is done in batches and the criterion is evaluated 
at the end of each batch. The batch size has been shown to 
have direct correlation with the result quality and the algorithm 
runtime. This approach achieves tremendous speed-ups with 
high mean precision (MP) while extracting a small set of high 
centrality nodes [19]. 


The partition centric BC algorithm can be easily extended 
to incorporate this strategy by utilizing the master compute 
function which checks for the terminating criterion at the start 
of each superstep. 


We further extend the notion of approximation and posit 
that further performance improvements can be achieved with 
minimal loss of accuracy by performing a pre-processing step 
which prunes the graph by removing vertices that satisfy the 
following conditions: (1) the vertices being removed do not 
exhibit high BC, and (2) removing such vertices has minimum 
(or equal) effect on the centrality values of other vertices. We 
observe that the graph’s leaves (i.e., vertices with at most one 
edge) satisfy both these conditions since none of the shortest 
paths pass through a given leaf vertex (i.e., BC = 0) and it con- 
tributes at most one shortest path starting or terminating at that 
leaf vertex with equal contribution to all the nodes on that path. 
Hence we use a iterative leaf-compression algorithm (see Alg. 
3 for a partition-centric algorithm) as a pre-processing step 
before running the partition centric approximate betweenness 
algorithm. Although the formal proof for the error bounds is 
out of scope of the paper, we present empirical evidence for 
both performance improvements and relative error in precision 
in the following section. 


V. EVALUATIONS 


a) Experimental Setup: To assess the quality and per- 
formance of the proposed algorithm (with and without leaf- 
compression)” we compare it against the high centrality node 
extraction algorithm by chong et al. [19] implemented using 
the boost MPI version of AS-BC?. 


The experiments were run on a HPC cluster consisting 
of nodes connected with high speed interconnect each with 
two Quad-Core AMD Opteron 2376 processors and 16GB 
memory. The experiments were run on a subset of these 
nodes ranging from 4 to 64 for different graphs with two 
workers per node (i.e. 8 to 128 workers) each with upto 
8GB memory allocated to it. The graphs were partitioned and 
distributed among the processors using a shared network file 
system. For the experimental results we do not include the 
data partition, distribution or loading times since these are 
consistent across the different studied algorithms and focus on 
end-to-end algorithm execution time as a performance metric. 
We use Mean Precision (MP) as the quality metrics as defined 
by chong et al. [19]. 


As the quality as well as the performance (due to different 
convergence rate) of a given algorithm depends on the selection 
and ordering of pivots, we run each experiment three times 
with random pivot ordering and report the median MP values 
and mean runtime values across the three runs. 


b) Data Sets: We evaluate the proposed algorithms over 
a mix of different graph types, both real-world as well as syn- 
thetic. The real world data sets includes the Enron email data 
set, the Gowalla social network graph, and the Pennsylvania 
road network data set (Tab. I). Random weights between | and 
10 are generated for each of the edges. We use the real world 
graphs to analyze the quality of the algorithms, especially 
with leaf-compression as well as their relative performance. 
Further, we use a several synthetic sparse graphs to study 
the performance characteristics and scalability of the proposed 
algorithms both with respect to increasing graph size and 
processing cores. 


Data Set vertices edges type 

Enron Email 36,692 108298 Sparse, Preferential Attachment 
Gowalla S/N 196,591 1,900,654 | Small World 

PA Road N/W 1,088,092 | 3,083,364 | Sparse 

Synthetic 100,000 199,770 Erdos-Renyi graph 

Synthetic 200,000 801,268 Erdos-Renyi graph 

Synthetic 500,000 2,499,973 | Erdos-Renyi graph 


TABLE I: Data Sets 


c) Results: We first compare the quality of the proposed 
algorithms using real-world graphs with known ground truth. 
Table II shows the mean precision values for different real- 
world data set with the pivot batch size varying from 1 to 
64 to extract top 32 high centrality nodes. While MS-BC 
algorithm should give exactly the same results as AS-BC 
(A = maxedgeweight = 10) [20] given the same set of 
pivots, the observed minor variations are due to different 
pivot selections. Further, we observe that the effect of leaf- 
compression pre-processing step (MSL-BC) on the algorithm 


*https://github.com/usc-cloud/goffish/tree/master/high-betweenness- 
centrality-mpi 

3http://www.boost.org/doc/libs/1_55_O/libs/graph_parallel/doc/html/ 
betweenness_centrality.html 
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Fig. 2: Execution times for real world Graphs 


quality is minimal and the average error is less than 10% for 
the Enron data set for higher batch sizes while it performs as 
well as the others for smaller batch sizes. We see similar trends 
for the Gowalla s/n and PA road n/w graphs thus empirically 
validating our hypothesis. 


Enron Gowalla CA Road Network 
MS- AS- MSL- | MS- AS- MSL- | MS- AS- MSL- 
BC BC BC BC BC BC BC BC BC 
1] 59.375] 56.25 | 56.25 | 31.25 | 28.125] 25 25 28.12 | 21.8 
2] 50 28.125] 56.25 | 28.125] 31.25 | 25 37.5 34.37 | 31.25 
4 | 43.75 | 46.875] 56.25 | 28.125] 31.25 | 28.125] 53.125] 50 34.375 
8 | 68.75 | 59.375} 53.125) 59.375] 62.5 46.875 
16} 71.875} 75 71.875} 90.625} 84.375] 75 
32} 71.875] 81.25 | 68.75 | 87.5 81.25 | 71.87 
64) 90.625} 84.375] 75 


TABLE II: Mean Precision values for real-world datasets for 
different batch size (first column refers to the batch size). 


Figure 2 shows the average runtime for different real world 
graphs over a range of batch sizes. We observe that for the 
Enron and the road n/w data sets, MS-BC algorithm shows 
significant improvements over AS-BC algoritm (— 1.5x) due 
to the better distribution of work among the nodes. Further, 
the improvement in performance due to leaf compression 
(MSL-BC) is more pronounced ( 2x - ~ 3x) with higher 
improvements observed for larger batch sizes. This is primarily 
because of the improvement in per iteration (one batch of 
pivots) time due to leaf compression as the number of edges are 
reduced by 21.19% and 13.74% for the Enron and road n/w 
data sets respectively. This leads to corresponding reduction 
in the amount of local work done by each worker which gets 
accumulated due to the fact that higher batch sizes leads to 
more pivots being selected. 


However, we observe that the performance of the algorithm 
suffers high synchronization penalty for the Gowalla dataset as 
the batch size (and hence the parallelism) is increased for a 
fixed set of resources. While the Enron and road network data 
sets are sparse and balanced (fairly uniform edge distribution), 
the Gowalla graph exhibits power-law in edge distribution and 
hence is unbalanced. The goal of the default Metis partitioner 
[21] is to minimize edge cuts while balancing the number of 
vertices per node. However, like BC, most graph algorithms’ 
runtime is a function of both the number of vertices and the 
edges, which is not accounted for by the Metis partitioner 
and hence leads to imbalance in the runtime of the local 
components, and in turn causes the synchronization delay 
during barrier synchronization. For the Gowalla data set we 
observe that the Metis partitioner produces partitions with 


1:30 ratio of edge count between the smallest and the largest 
partition, where as 1:200 ratio for the local compute (including 
message processing) function. Further, as we increase the 
batch size (i.e. parallelism), this effect gets exaggerated as the 
number of pivots to be processed per partition increases. This 
implies that the existing partitioning schemes fall short for such 
graph analytics and techniques such as LALP and dynamic 
repartitioning[16] have been proposed. However the former is 
limited in its applicability [16] and the latter incurs run-time 
performance overhead and hence require further study. 


Finally, we study the performance and scalability of the 
proposed algorithms using a set of synthetic sparse graphs 
generated using the NetworkX graph generator. Figure 3 shows 
the execution runtime for sparse graphs of different graph 
sizes over a range of number of workers. We observe that 
MS-BC and MSL-BC perform consistently better than AS-BC 
for different graphs sizes and number of workers (as much as 
12x performance improvement for large graphs) except for the 
case of small graphs with large number of workers (e.g. 100K 
graph with >64 workers). This is because with the increase 
in number of workers, the partition size decreases and in turn 
the amount of local work performed. At the same time there 
is an increase in the number of edge cuts, thus increasing the 
overall communication. These two factors lead to less than 
ideal scaling for MS-BC and MSL-BC and hence there is 
a drop in relative speed-up as shown in figure 4. Further, 
we observe that MS-BC and MSL-BC fail to completion for 
large graphs with small number of partitions due to increased 
memory pressure (e.g. 500k with 4 workers). 


This shows both MS-BC and MSL-BC scale well with 
both the graph size and number of workers. However there 
exists a break-even point for the number of workers given a 
graph size beyond which the performance starts to degrade. We 
also performed similar experiments with other graph types, 
such as small world and preferential attachment, however, 
similar to the Gowalla s/n dataset, these graphs are susceptible 
to partitioning imbalance and hence do not show significant 
improvement for the proposed algorithms. 


VI. CONCLUSION 


In this paper we proposed a partition centric algorithm for 
efficient extraction of high centrality vertices in distributed 
graphs that improves the execution time by increasing over- 
all utilization of the cluster and the work distribution. We 
also prosed a graph compression technique based on leaf- 
compression that further improves the performance and ex- 
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Fig. 4: MSL-BC’s speedup relative to AS-BC. 


perimental results show an improvement of upto 12x for large 
sparse graphs. 


As future work, we will analyze the effect of different par- 
titioning schemes on the algorithm performance and propose 
a custom partitioner that accounts for graph structure as well 
as algorithm complexity while partitioning the data. 
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Abstract—The MapReduce programming model, due to its 
simplicity and scalability, has become an essential tool for pro- 
cessing large data volumes in distributed environments. Recent 
Stream Processing Systems (SPS) extend this model to provide 
low-latency analysis of high-velocity continuous data streams. 
However, integrating MapReduce with streaming poses chal- 
lenges: first, the runtime variations in data characteristics such as 
data-rates and key-distribution cause resource overload, that in- 
turn leads to fluctuations in the Quality of the Service (QoS); and 
second, the stateful reducers, whose state depends on the complete 
tuple history, necessitates efficient fault-recovery mechanisms to 
maintain the desired QoS in the presence of resource failures. We 
propose an integrated streaming MapReduce architecture leverag- 
ing the concept of consistent hashing to support runtime elasticity 
along with locality-aware data and state replication to provide 
efficient load-balancing with low-overhead fault-tolerance and 
parallel fault-recovery from multiple simultaneous failures. Our 
evaluation on a private cloud shows up to 2.8 improvement 
in peak throughput compared to Apache Storm SPS, and a low 
recovery latency of 700 — 1500 ms from multiple failures. 


Keywords-Distributed stream processing; Streaming mapre- 
duce; Runtime elasticity; Fault-tolerance; Big data 


I. INTRODUCTION 


The MapReduce (MR) programming model [1] and its 
execution frameworks have been central to building “Big 
Data” [2], [3] applications that analyze huge volumes of data. 
Recently, Big Data applications for processing high-velocity 
data and providing rapid results — on the order of seconds 
or milliseconds — are gaining importance. These applications, 
such as fraud detection using real-time financial activity [4], 
[5], trend analysis and social network modeling [6], and online 
event processing to detect abnormalities in complex systems, 
operate on a large and diversified pool of streaming data 
sources. As a result, distributed Stream Processing Systems 
(SPS) [7] have been developed to scale with high-velocity 
data streams by exploiting data parallelism and distributed 
processing. They allow applications to be composed of contin- 
uous operators, called Processing Elements (PEs), that perform 
specific operations on each incoming tuple from the input 
streams and produce tuples on the output streams to be 
consumed by subsequent PEs in the application. 

The stateful Streaming MapReduce (SMR) [8] combines 
the simplicity and familiarity of the MR pattern with the 
non-blocking, continuous model of SPSs. SMR consists of 
mappers and reducers connected using dataflow edges with 
a key-based routing such that tuples with a specific key are 
always routed to and processed by the same reducer instance. 


However, unlike the batch MR, which guarantees that the 
reducers start processing only after all mapper instances finish 
execution and the intermediate data transfer is completed, in 
SMR a reducer instance continuously receives tuples from 
the mappers, with different keys interleaved with each other. 
Hence the reducers need to store and access some state 
associated with an individual key whenever a tuple with that 
key needs to be processed. 

When SMR with stateful reducers are used to process high- 
velocity, variable-rate data streams with low-latency, a couple 
of challenges arise: 

(1) Unlike batch MR, the system load is not known in advance 
and data stream characteristics can vary over time — in terms of 
data rate as well as the reducer’s key distribution across tuples. 
This can cause computational imbalances across the cluster, 
with overloaded machines that induce high stream processing 
latency. Intelligent load-balancing and elastic runtime scaling 
techniques are required to account for such variations and 
maintain desired QoS. 

(2) The distributed execution of such applications on large 
commodity clusters (or clouds) is prone to random failures 
[9]. Techniques used for fault-recovery in batch MR, such 
as persistent storage and replication using HDFS with re- 
execution of failed tasks [10], incur high latency cost of 
seconds to minutes. Other solutions [11], [12], [13] that rely 
on process replication are unsuitable for SMR due to their 
high resource cost and need for tight synchronization. To meet 
the QoS of streaming applications, SMR must support fault- 
tolerance mechanisms with minimal runtime overhead during 
normal operations while also providing low-latency, parallel 
recovery from one or more concurrent resource failures. 

In this paper we address these two challenges through an 
integrated architecture for SMR on commodity clusters and 
clouds that provides: (1) adaptive load-balancing to redistribute 
keys among the reducers at runtime, (2) runtime elasticity for 
reducers to maintain QoS and reduce costs in the presence of 
load variations, and (3) tolerance to random fail-stop failures 
at the node or the network level. While existing systems 
for batch and continuous stream processing partially offer 
these solutions (see § II), our unique contribution is to build 
an integrated system for streaming MapReduce that supports 
above features, by extending well-established concepts such as 
Consistent Hashing [14], Distributed Hash Tables (DHT) [15], 
and incremental checkpointing [16] to the streaming context 
while maintaining the latency and throughput requirements in 
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such scenarios. Specifically, the contributions of this paper are: 
(1) We propose a dynamic key-to-reducer (re)mapping scheme 
based on consistent hashing [14]. This minimizes key re- 
shuffling and state migration during auto-scaling and failure- 
recovery without needing an explicit routing table (§V-A). 
(2) We propose a decentralized monitoring and coordina- 
tion mechanism that builds a peer-ring among the reducer 
nodes. Further, a locality-aware tuple peer-backup (§V-B) and 
incremental peer-checkpointing (§V-C) enables low-overhead 
load-balancing, auto-scaling as well as fault-tolerance and 
recovery. Specifically, it can tolerate and efficiently recover 
from r <a < Gay faults, where r is the replication factor 
and nm is number of nodes in the peer-ring. (8 VID. 

(3) Finally, we implement these features into the Floe SPS 
and evaluate its low-overhead operations on a private cloud, 
comparing its throughput with Apache Storm SPS which 
uses upstream backup and external state for fault-recovery 
(§VIID. We also analyze the latency characteristics during 
load-balancing and during fault-recovery, exhibiting a constant 
recovery time from one or more concurrent faults. 


II. RELATED WORK 


MR and Batch Processing Systems. MR introduced a 
simplified programming abstraction for distributed large scale 
processing of high volume data. A number of MR variations 
that provide high level programming and querying abstrac- 
tions, such as PIG, HIVE, Dryad [2], Apache Spark [3], and 
Orleans [17], as well as extensions such as iterative [18] 
and incremental MR [19] have been proposed for scalable 
high volume data processing. However, these fail to consider 
runtime elasticity of mappers and reducers as the workload, 
and required resources, can be estimated and acquired at 
deployment time. Further, simple fault-tolerance and recov- 
ery techniques such as replicated persistent storage and re- 
execution of failed tasks suffice since the overall batch runtime 
outweighs the recovery cost. In contrast, SMR requires runtime 
load-balancing and elasticity, as the stream data behavior 
varies over time, and low latency fault-tolerance and recovery, 
to maintain the desired QoS. These are the focus of this paper. 

Scalable SPS and SMR. SPSs (Apache Storm [20], Apache 
S4 [7], Granules [21], and TimeStream [22]) enable loosely 
coupled applications, often modeled as task graphs, to process 
high-velocity data streams on distributed clusters with support 
for SMR operators. Here, mappers continuously emit data 
tuples routed to a fixed number of reducers based on a given 
key. Their main drawback is the limited or lack of support for 
runtime elasticity in the number of mappers and reducers to 
account for variations in data rates or resource performance. 
Storm supports limited load balancing by allowing the user 
to add new machines at runtime and redistribute the load 
across the cluster, but requires the application to be temporarily 
suspended, leading to a transient spike in latency. Other sys- 
tems [23], including our previous work [24], support elasticity 
and dynamic load-balancing but assume stateless operators 
or involve costly processes and state migration, and hence 
unsuitable for SMR. 


Other SMR approaches (Spark Streaming [25] and 
StreamMapReduce [8]) convert the incoming stream into small 
batches (windows) of tuples and perform batch MR within 
each window; the reducer state is embedded in the batch 
output. Runtime elasticity can be achieved at the window 
boundaries by varying the number of machines based on the 
load observed in the previous window. However, this has two 
downsides. First, depending on the window size, the queuing 
latency of the tuples can grow to tens of seconds [25]. And 
second, since these systems use a simple hash-based key-to- 
reducer mapping function, scaling in/out causes a complete 
reshuffle of the key mappings, incurring a high overhead due 
to the large state transfer required. 


Fault-tolerance and state management in SPS. Tradi- 
tional SPSs support fault-tolerance using techniques such as 
active replication [26] which rely on two or more copies 
of data and processes. Recent systems such as S4 [7] and 
Granules [21] provides partial fault-tolerance by using a 
centralized coordination system such as Zookeeper. They 
offer automatic fail-over by launching new instances of the 
failed processes on a new or standby machine. They also 
perform periodic, non-incremental checkpointing and backup 
for individual processes, including the tuple buffer, by using 
synchronous (de)serialization which requires pausing the pro- 
cess during checkpointing. Further, they use an external in- 
memory or persistent storage for backup. These approaches 
add considerable overhead and lead to high processing latency 
during checkpointing as well as recovery. In addition, they 
do not guarantee against tuple loss as any in-flight and 
uncheckpointed tuples may be lost during the failure. 


Systems such as Storm [20], Timestream [22] guaran- 
tee “atleast once” tuple semantics using a combination of 
upstream-backup and an explicit acknowledgment tree, even in 
the presence of multiple node failures. Trident, an abstraction 
over Storm improves that to “exactly once” semantics using an 
external, persistent coordination system (zookeeper). However, 
neither of these support state recovery, and any local state 
associated with the failed processes is lost. A user may 
implement their own state management system using persistent 
distributed cache systems (DHT, Zookeeper) but this increases 
the complexity and processing overhead per tuple. SEEP, 
[27], [28] integrate elastic scale-out and fault-tolerance for 
general purpose SPSs using a distributed, partitioned state 
and explicit routing table. Their solution, while applicable to 
SMR, incurs higher overhead during load-balancing, scaling 
and fault-recovery as it fails to take advantage of the key 
grouping and state locality property of the reducers. This 
causes significant reshuffling of the key-to-reducer mapping. 


Martin et. al. [29] proposed a streaming map reduce system 
with low-overhead fault tolerance similar to our proposed 
system. The key distinguishing factor is our support for 
runtime elasticity and load-balancing to handle variability in 
data streams observed at runtime. Further, their system enables 
deterministic execution (exactly-once semantics) and relies on 
the virtual synchrony [30] method for synchronization and 
synchronous checkpointing at the end of each epoch (check- 
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point interval) which increases overall latency and further 
requires total ordering of messages from different mappers, 
which is difficult to achieve. 

On the other hand, our approach provides efficient state 
management and fault-recovery, and guarantees “atleast once” 
tuple semantics with no tuple loss during failure. It com- 
bines asynchronous, incremental peer-checkpointing for re- 
ducer state and peer tuple backup with intelligent collocation 
to reduce the recovery overhead by minimizing state and 
tuple transfer during recovery. We also employ a decentralized 
monitoring and recovery mechanism which isolates the fault 
to a small subset of reducers while the rest can continue 
processing without interruptions. 


III. BACKGROUND 


Streaming MapReduce. SMR [8], [31] extends the batch 
MR model by leveraging stateful operators in SPS and using 
a key-based routing strategy for sending tuples from mappers 
to reducers. The mapper is a stateless operator that transforms 
the input tuples and produces one or more output tuples of 
the form t = (k;,v). Unlike batch MR, SMR relaxes the 
“strict phasing” restriction between map and reduce. Hence, 
the system does not need to wait for all mappers to complete 
their execution (i.e., produce all tuples for a given key) before 
starting the reducers. Instead, tuples are routed to the matching 
reducer as they are emitted and the reduce function is executed 
on each incoming tuple, producing continuous results. 

Unlike the batch MR, where reducers are stateless as they 
can access all the tuples for a given key during execution, in 
SMR, reducers must be stateful. As tuples with different keys 
may arrive interleaved at a reducer, a single reducer will oper- 
ate on different keys, while maintaining an independent state 
for each key. Specifically, the reducer function takes a tuple, 
and a state associated with the given key, performs a stateful 
transformation and produces a new state with an optional 
output key-value pair, ic. R : (ki, v), sy" — [(ki,v),] 
(for e.g., see Fig. 9 in Appendix). 

Execution Model. The SMR execution model is based on 
existing well established SPSs such as Storm, S4 [7], and 
Floe [32]. Figure 1 shows an example of a SMR application 
on five hosts (physical or virtual). The mapper and reducer 
instances are distributed across the available hosts to exploit 
inter-node parallelism. Each host executes multiple instances 
in parallel threads, exploiting intra-node parallelism. Although 
mappers and reducers may be collocated (preferred), for 
simplicity we assume that they are isolated on different hosts. 
We thus refer to a node hosting a number of mappers or 
reducers as a Mapper node or Reducer node, respectively. Each 
mapper consumes incoming tuples in parallel, processes and 
emits tuples of the form (k;,v) where k; is the key used for 
routing the tuple to a specific reducer. Given the stateless and 
independent nature of the mappers, simple load-balancing and 
elastic scaling mechanisms [33], [24] are adequate and are not 
discussed here. Instead, we focus on load-balancing, elasticity, 
and fault-tolerance only for the reducer nodes. 

The tuples are reliably transmitted to the reducers with 
assured FIFO ordering between a pair of mapper and reducer. 
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Fig. 1. Distributed SMR execution model. 


However, given that the several mappers may process and 
produce tuples in parallel, the total ordering among the tuples 
generated by them, even for a single key, is undefined. Hence, 
the reducer logic should be agnostic to the order in which the 
tuples arrive. This constraint is similar to the traditional MR, 
as well as other stream processing systems. For applications 
that require specific ordering, techniques such as used by Flux 
[26] or Virtual Synchrony may be used but are out of scope. 

Fault Model. We only consider and guard against fail- 
stop failures. These occur due to hardware failures, critical 
software bugs or planned upgrade and reboot in the cluster 
or cloud environment. In such cases we assume that the 
acquired resource becomes unavailable and we lose all the 
buffered data and state associated with that host. Further, 
individual network link failures are treated as host failures 
and the fault-tolerance techniques reused. Recovering the lost 
data and state by replaying tuples from the beginning is 
not possible as it would cause an unacceptable latency, and 
hence requires efficient state-management and low-latency 
fault-tolerance techniques to recover the lost state to continue 
processing. Using simple techniques that store the state in an 
external distributed shared, persistent [7], [20] memory (DHT, 
HDFS, databases) would also suffer from high processing and 
recovery latency since these systems lack a notion of locality 
and the state updates and recovery require expensive read/write 
operations from the external system. 


IV. GOALS OF PROPOSED SYSTEM 


Performance and Availability. In SPSs, QoS is defined not 
only in terms of overall system availability and its capability to 
eventually process all incoming tuples, but is also measured in 
terms of average response time — the latency between when a 
tuple is generated by the mappers and when it is processed by 
the reducer, including the corresponding state update. Brito et 
al. [8] identified several classes of applications with expected 
response time ranging from minutes or hours for traditional 
batch data analysis, to less than 5 ms per incoming tuple 
for real-time applications. Here we focus on fast streaming 
applications with average response times ranging from 10 — 
500 ms, but real-time applications with millisecond or sub- 
millisecond response time is out of scope. 

The response time includes transmission, queuing, and pro- 
cessing delays. While the transmission and processing delays 
are a function of the hardware and application logic, the 
queuing delay is a function of the variable load on the host. 
The queuing delay may be reduced by transferring its current 
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load to other hosts or newly acquired resources. Such load 
transfer should incur low overhead and not interfere with the 
regular system operations. Application performance should be 
maintained during failure and fault-recovery procedure while 
reducing recovery overhead. These low-latency requirements 
dictate the design of our system and preclude the use of 
persistent storage for fault-tolerance. Replicated in-memory 
distributed hash tables (DHTs) can persist state for failure- 
recovery but are costly during normal operations for accessing 
and updating the distributed state since they are not sensitive 
to the locality of the state on reducer(s). 

Deterministic Operations. We assume that the reducer is 
“an order agnostic, deterministic operator”, similar to batch 
MR, i.e., it does not require tuples to arrive at a certain time 
or in a particular order to produce results, as long as each 
tuple is processed exactly once by the reducer. This implies 
that the application can be made deterministic if we ensure 
the following: (D1) the state associated with a key at each 
reducer is maintained between successive executions, i.e., the 
state is not lost, even during failures; (D2) none of the tuples 
produced by the mappers are lost; and (D3) none of the tuples 
produced by the mappers are processed more than once for 
two different state updates. The last condition might occur 
during failure recovery or when shifting the load to another 
reducer (§VI). A tuple is non-deterministic if used for multiple 
different state transformations, a case which may occur if: (1) 
the state, or part of it, is lost during recovery (which should 
never occur as it violates D1), or (2) the reducer instance is 
unable to determine if the replayed tuple was processed earlier 
and applies the update again on the recovered state. 

Achieving strict determinism that satisfies D1, D2, and D3 
is expensive and requires complex ordering and synchroniza- 
tion [26]. In this paper, we relax these and allow “atleast-once” 
tuple semantics, instead of “exactly-once”, i.e., we ensure that 
D1 and D2 are strictly enforced, but some of the tuples may 
be processed more than once by the reducers, thus violating 
D3. Although this limits the class of applications supported by 
our system, this is an acceptable compromise for a large class 
of big data applications and can be mitigated at the application 
level using simple techniques such as last seen timestamp. 


V. PROPOSED SYSTEM ARCHITECTURE 


To achieve the dual low-latency goals of response time 
performance and fault-recovery under variable data streams, 
we need to support adaptive load-balancing and elastic run- 
time scaling of reducers to handle the changing load on 
the system. Further, we need to support low-latency fault- 
tolerance mechanism that has minimal overhead during regular 
operations and supports fast, parallel fault-recovery. 

We achieve adaptive runtime load-balancing and elastic 
scaling of stateful reducers by efficiently re-mapping a subset 
of keys assigned to each reducer, at runtime, from overloaded 
reducer nodes to less loaded ones. However, the reducer se- 
mantics dictate that all the tuples corresponding to a particular 
key should be processed by a single reducer which conflicts 
with this requirement. Hence, to transparently meet these 
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Fig. 2. Reducer node components. 


semantics, we efficiently manage the state associated with the 
overloaded reducer and migrate the partial state corresponding 
to the re-mapped keys. 

In addition, to support efficient fault-tolerance and recovery, 
we backup tuples with minimal network and memory over- 
head, and perform asynchronous incremental checkpointing 
and backup such that the tuple and state backup corresponding 
to a specific key are collocated on a single node. The asyn- 
chronous checkpointing ensures that performance of regular 
operations is not affected, and state and tuple collocation 
ensures that the recovery from failure is fast, without requiring 
any state or tuple transfer over the network. 

The proposed system design integrates these two approaches 
by building a reducer peer-ring as shown in Fig. 2. We overlay 
a decentralized monitoring framework where each reducer 
node is identical and acts both as a primary node responsible 
for processing incoming tuples, as well as a secondary node 
responsible for backing up its neighbor’s tuples and state as 
well as to monitor it for failures. A reducer node consists for 
several components (Fig. 2): a state manager responsible for 
maintaining the local partitioned state for each key processed 
by the reducer; a backup manager responsible for receiving 
and storing state checkpoints from its peers as well as to 
perform asynchronous incremental checkpointing for the local 
state; a load-balancer/scaler responsible for monitoring the 
load on the reducer and perform appropriate load-balance or 
scaling operations; and a peer monitor responsible for mon- 
itoring its peer for failure and perform recovery actions. We 
discuss these techniques in detail and describe the advantages 
offered by the peer-ring design in meeting our system goals. 


A. Dynamic Re-Mapping of Keys 

The shuffle phase of batch MR uses a mapping function 
F = HASH(k) mod n, where k is the key and n is the 
number of reducers, to determine where the tuple should be 
routed. The shuffle phase is performed in two stages. First, 
the mapper applies Ff’ to each outgoing tuple and sends the 
aggregated results to the designated reducer. Once all mappers 
are done, each reducer aggregates all the tuples received for 
each unique key from several mappers, and then executes the 
reducer function for each key over its complete list of values. 
Scalable SMR is similar except that the tuples are routed 
immediately to the corresponding reducer which continuously 
processes the incoming tuples and updates its state (§IID). 

However, when performing elastic scaling, the number 
of reducers can change at runtime. So the above mapping 
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function F’ becomes infeasible since adding or removing even 
a single reducer would cause a shuffle and re-map of many 
of the existing keys to different reducers, leading to a large 
number of state migrations between the reducers. This O(|.A’|) 
remapping, where |K| is the number of unique keys, will 
introduce a high processing latency. Existing SPSs, such as 
Storm, S4, SEEP and Granules, are limited in their runtime 
scale in/out due to the use of such a hash function. 

To overcome this, we rely on consistent hashing [14] for 
key-to-reducer mapping whose monotonocity property ensures 
that adding or removing reducers, only affects a small portion, 
OE), of the key set, needing less state migrations and 
incurring a smaller latency. The idea is to assign each of the 
reducers a unique “token” € [0,1] to form a ring (Fig. 3a). The 
keys are always mapped to [0, 1] using a well-distributed hash 
function. We then select the closest reducer in the counter- 
clockwise direction of the ring from that point. The complexity 
of mapping the key to a reducer is O(1). 

Whenever a reducer is added, it is assigned a new unique 
token which puts it between two existing consecutive reducers, 
dividing the keys space mapped to the original reducer into two 
subsets, one of which is mapped to the newly added reducer 
without affecting key mapping for any of the other existing 
reducers. Similarly whenever a reducer is removed (e.g., due 
to a fault) its keys are dynamically mapped to the next reducer 
on the ring in the counter-clockwise direction. 

The basic consistent hashing algorithm assigns a random 
position for each of the nodes on the ring possibly leading to 
non-uniform load distribution. It is also vulnerable to changes 
in the system’s load due to the variations in data rates and key 
distribution over time. A virtual nodes approach [34] addresses 
only the initial non-uniform load distribution issue. Instead, we 
use a dynamic approach, similar to Cassandra, that allows a 
node to move along the ring at runtime in response to the 
variations in the system load. 


B. Peer-Backup of Tuples 


To achieve efficient backup of incoming tuples to a reducer, 
we again use a variation of consistent hashing that assigns each 
key to r+1 contiguous buckets on the ring onto which the tuple 
is backed up; r is the tuple replication factor. Fig. 3b shows 
a sample configuration with 4 buckets and r = 2. A key k; is 
hashed to the interval [0, 1] and the primary replica is selected 
by finding the nearest neighbor on the ring in the counter- 
clockwise direction as before. In addition, r = 2 neighboring 
buckets are chosen as secondary replicas by traversing the ring 
in the clockwise direction. The mapper then sends the tuple 


to all 3 of the nodes (1 primary, 2 secondary), using a reliable 
multi-cast protocol (e.g., PGM) to minimize network traffic. 
On receiving a tuple, each node checks if it is the primary by 
verifying if it appears first in the counter-clockwise direction 
from the tuple’s position on the ring. If so, the tuple is 
dispatched to the appropriate reducer thread on the machine 
for processing. Else, the node is a secondary and the tuple 
is backed-up in-memory, to be used later for load-balancing 
or fault-recovery. Note that each node can determine if it is 
a primary in O(1) time, and needs to navigate to at most r 
clockwise neighbors. Note that it is important to clear out tuple 
replicas which have been successfully processed to reduce the 
memory footprint. This eviction policy is discussed in V-D. 


C. Reducer State Model and Incremental Peer-Checkpointing 


The state model must support (1) partial state migration, 
i.e., migrating the state associated with only a subset of keys 
at a reducer, and (2) reliable, incremental and asynchronous 
checkpointing [35], [16], [36], i.e., the state must be de- 
terministic, not concurrently updated by the reducer during 
checkpointing, and without the need to pause the reducers 
during this process. 

Partial states can be managed by decoupling the state from 
reducer instance, and partitioning it based on the individual 
keys being processed by the reducer (Fig. 4). This allows incre- 
mental backup only for the keys processed and updated during 
the last checkpointing period. We can further reduce the size of 
the incremental backup by restricting the state representation 
to a set of key-value pairs (Master State in Fig. 4). Given this 
two-level state representation, an incremental backup can be 
obtained by keeping track of reducer keys updated during the 
latest checkpoint and the set of key-value pairs updated for 
each of the reducer keys. 

We divide the state associated with each key into two parts, 
a master state and a state fragment. The former represents a 
stable state, i.e., a state that has been checkpointed and backed 
up onto a neighbor. The latter represents the incrementally 
updated state which has to be checkpointed at the end of this 
checkpoint interval. After the fragment is checkpointed, it can 
be merged into the master state and cleared for the next check- 
point interval. This allows efficient incremental checkpointing, 
but can lead to unreliable checkpoints as the state fragment 
may be updated by the reducers during the checkpointing 
process. We can avoid this by pausing the reducers during 
checkpointing, but it incurs high latency. Instead we propose 
an asynchronous incremental checkpointing process. 

Here, we divide the state fragment into two mutually exclu- 
sive sub-fragments: active and inactive. The active fragment is 
used by the reducers to make state updates, i.e., the key-value 
pairs are added/updated only in the active fragment, while 
the inactive fragment is used only during checkpointing, as 
follows. At the end of a checkpoint interval, the active frag- 
ment contains all the state updates that took place during that 
checkpoint interval, while the inactive fragment is empty. To 
start the checkpointing process, the state manager atomically 
swaps the pointers to the active and inactive fragments and the 
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corresponding timestamp is recorded. The reducers continue 
processing as usual and update the state in the active fragment, 
while the inactive fragment contains a reliable snapshot of 
updates that occurred in the previous interval. The inactive 
fragment is then asynchronously serialized, checkpointed, and 
transferred to the backup nodes using a multi-cast protocol. 
After completion, the inactive fragment is merged with the 
master state and is cleared for the next checkpoint cycle. 

With respect to freshness, the active fragment contains the 
most recent updates, followed by the inactive fragment and 
finally the master state. Thus, a “state read” request for a 
key-value pair from the reducer is first sent to the active 
fragment, then the inactive fragment, and finally the master 
state until the corresponding key-value pair is found (Fig. 4). 
While this involves three seeks, it can be mitigated with O(1) 
data structures like hash tables. 

The combination of partitioned state and active/inactive state 
fragments allows the reducer thread to continue processing 
incoming tuples and update the state in the active fragment 
during the checkpointing process without any conflicts or 
interruptions thus minimizing the overhead (See § VIII). As 
with tuple-backup, we follow an optimistic checkpointing 
process where the primary host does not wait for an acknowl- 
edgment from any of the backup hosts, letting reducers execute 
uninterrupted. This optimistic replication works as long as 
atleast one backup node is available. We rely on the peer ring 
to determine the hosts to be used for backup to ensure tuple 
and state collocation for fast recovery. 


D. Tuple Ordering and Eviction Policy 


The tuple eviction policy determines which tuples can be 
safely removed from the backup nodes such that the state 
associated with the failed host can be recovered by replaying 
the remaining tuples and updating the checkpointed state. 
Tuple eviction allows us to keep a low memory footprint. 

The proposed eviction policy allows for a small subset 
of tuples to be processed more than once. We assume that 
all the mappers are loosely time synchronized and that the 
maximum time skew between any two mappers is less than 
the maximum network latency (L,,) to transfer tuples from 
mappers to reducers. Such assumption have been used in 
systems such as Flux [26] to identify missing messages and is 
practically justified since using NTP an error bound within few 


pi-seconds may be achieved and network latency is typically 
observed in the milli-seconds range. 

Each mapper emits tuples with an associated timestamp. We 
assume a reliable multi-cast protocol to ensure that emitted 
tuples are delivered in FIFO order. The primary host then 
processes the tuples in the order they arrive from different 
mappers and marks the state update with the latest timestamp 
of the tuples that affect the current state. Given the time skew 
between mappers and the maximum network latency, L,,, a 
tuple with lower timestamp may be received and processed at 
a later point. In this case the timestamp mark on the state is 
not updated. 

The backup hosts also receive tuples from different mappers 
for backup. These hosts store the backup tuples in decreasing 
order of their timestamps. Maintaining this order is not costly 
since the tuples are usually received in an increasing order 
of timestamp (except for few due to clock skew and network 
latency). Whenever a checkpoint is received from the primary, 
the secondary host retrieves the associated timestamp TJ’, and 
evicts all tuples with a timestamp less than T, — 2L,, (instead 
of tuples with TS less than T’,) since tuples with an earlier 
timestamp may arrive later and may have not been processed 
yet by the primary node. This leaves some potential tuples 
in the backup which may have already been processed and 
reflected in the checkpointed state. If the primary host fails, 
the backup node tries to recover the state by replaying the 
backup tuples and updating the checkpointed state. This may 
lead to some tuples being processed twice, violating condition 
D3. Certain measures can be implemented at the application 
level to handle this scenario but are out of our scope. As long 
as the time skew is bounded by network latency, L,, there 
will be no tuple loss during failure, hence condition D2 will 
be met. Note that the issue of variability in network latency 
over time can be mitigated in one of the two ways: first, by 
setting a much high value of the threshold (L,,) compared to 
the observed maximum network latency (10-20x) such that 
any latency higher than the threshold may be considered as 
network failure. However, a side effect of high threshold is that 
it significantly increases the number of messages that may be 
replayed during a fault recovery or scaling-in scenario. Second, 
we can monitor the network latency over time and update the 
threshold (2 x L,,) to reflect the variations in network latency. 
Note that this can be achieved efficiently in a decentralized 
manner since each of the nodes in the ring can monitor the 
latency and use a gossip protocol to propagate the changes to 
other nodes in the ring. We use the first approach for system 
evaluation in Section VIII. 


VI. ADAPTIVE LOAD BALANCING AND ELASTICITY 


Because of fluctuations in the data streams two scenarios 
can occur. First, the number of keys mapped to a particular 
interval (i.e., on a reducer node) may fluctuate at runtime, and 
second, the rate of generated tuples associated with a specific 
key may vary at runtime. Both scenarios can lead to processing 
load imbalances among the reducer nodes. 

The proposed architecture supports adaptive load balancing 
by leveraging the fact that the neighboring nodes (secondary 
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instances) associated with a key already possess a recently 
cached state (peer-checkpointing) as well as the unprocessed 
tuples (peer-backup) associated to that key. 

We use a simple load-balancing strategy where each host 
monitors its buffer queue length (gz) and the overall CPU 
usage (c) while processing the incoming tuples. A host is 
said to be overloaded if gz > mee AND c > 79", While 
this strategy is prone to oscillation in resource allocation if 
frequent variations are observed, we have previously proposed 
robust runtime adaptation algorithms that not only consider 
the current system load but also observe data patterns and use 
predictive techniques to avoid such oscillations as well as to 
minimize resource cost [33], [24], which can be applied here. 

An overloaded node (A) negotiates with its clockwise 
neighbor (B) (i.e., the first backup host) to see if it can share 
some of the load (i.e., gz < ae ANDc< eu for that node). 
If so, it requests B to expand the primary interval associated 
with that node by moving in the counter-clockwise direction on 
the ring. Figure 10 in Appendix shows a sample configuration 
and the transformation that happens during the load balancing 
phase. The distance by which the backup node should move 
can be determined by the exact load on the two systems and 
the current distribution of keys along the path. However, for 
simplicity, we assume that the backup node always moves by 
half the distance between the two at a time. 

Node B then trivially recovers the state associated with 
the transferred keys that was checkpointed earlier by A. It 
then replays and processes the tuples buffered in its backup 
(i.e., those tuples not reflected in the currently checkpointed 
state) and starts processing the new tuples associated with that 
interval. The backup node now becomes the primary for the 
given interval and relieves the load on the original primary (A) 
by taking over some of its load. It also notifies the mappers 
about the change using multi-cast. Note that the backup node 
need not wait for this to be delivered to the mappers, since, 
being the secondary node, it already receives all the relevant 
tuples. On receiving the notification, the mappers will update 
their ring and stop sending the tuples to A and start sending 
it to B and the load-balancing will be completed. 

The adaptive load-balancing technique allows an overloaded 
node to negotiate with its immediate neighbor to offload some 
of its work. However, if the neighboring host does not have 
spare cycles and is working to its capacity, it can in turn 
request its neighbor to offload before accepting the load from 
the primary. If none of the hosts can accept additional load, 
the primary host will elastically scale out as follows. 
Scaling Out. Scaling out involves provisioning a new host, 
putting the new host on the ring such that it offloads some of 
the work from the overloaded primary node, and transferring 
the corresponding state on to it. To minimize the overhead we 
start the state transfer in background only state corresponding 
to the keys that will be offloaded. We also start sending 
(duplicating) tuples associated with the keys to the new host 
for backup (using the multi-cast protocol, hence without the 
additional hop). During this process, the primary node contin- 
ues to process the incoming tuples as before (albeit at a slower 


rate due to overload) and update the active state fragment 
as before. Once the master state transfer is completed, the 
previously described checkpointing process is performed on 
the backup nodes as well as on the newly acquired node. 
This step ensures that the new host has the latest state and 
that the processed tuples are evicted from its backup buffer. 
Finally, the new host is put on the peer-ring mid-way between 
the overloaded node and its neighbor and its r neighbors are 
informed about the change (see Fig. 11 in Appendix). The new 
host thus takes over some work from the overloaded node. 
Scaling In. A primary host can be scaled in if that host along 
with its clockwise neighbor are lightly loaded (i.e., qx < ge 
AND c < 7°” for both hosts). The primary host can offload 
all of its load to the neighbor and can return to the resource 
pool and be available for other requirements or shutdown 
to conserve cost and energy. The process is similar to the 
load-balancing process including the checkpoint, tuple replay, 
and state recovery, except that the neighbor’s interval is now 
expanded to cover the primary’s entire interval by setting its 
token to be equal to the primary’s token and removing the 
primary from the ring (Fig. 12 in Appendix). 


VII. FAULT-TOLERANCE 


A system is said to be r-fault-tolerant if it can tolerate r 
arbitrary faults (host failures cf. §IID) and can resume its oper- 
ations (i.e., satisfy D1, D2) without having to restart/redeploy 
the entire application. The proposed system can tolerate at 
most r failures in consecutive neighbors on the ring since the 
state and the tuples are backed up on r+ 1 hosts. However, it 
can tolerate more than r failures if the failures do not occur 
in consecutive neighbors on the ring. Specifically, in the best 
case scenario, it can tolerate up to 7 = GI) node failures 
as long as the faults do not occur in more than r consecutive 
neighbors (where r is the replication factor and n is number 
of nodes). For example, with r = 1, the system can still be 
functional (i.e., no state or tuple loss) even if every alternate 
node on the ring (i.e., n/2 nodes) fail simultaneously. 

Recent large scale studies [37] have shown that a significant 
portion of failures observed in a datacenter are spatially 
collocated (e.g., overheating, rack failures, cluster switch 
failures) and that the datacenter can be divided into several 
“fault zones” such that the probability of simultaneous failures 
for machines in different fault zones is lower than that for 
machines within a single fault zone. This is also the basis for 
the “fault domains” or “availability zones” feature provided 
by Microsoft Azure and Amazon AWS which provide atleast 
99.95% availability guarantees if VMs are placed in distinct 
fault zones. We can exploit this property and place neighbors 
on the ring in distinct fault zones (Fig. 13 in Appendix) to 
achieve higher fault-tolerance. 

Fault-tolerance involves two activities: fault-detection and 
recovery. To achieve the former in a decentralized manner we 
overlay a monitoring ring on top of the peer-ring where each 
host monitors its immediate counter-clockwise neighbor (i.e., 
a secondary node which holds tuple and state backup for a 
subset of the key space monitors the primary node). Whenever 
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a fault is detected, to initiate fault recovery, it contacts the 
one-hop neighbor of the failed node to see if that node is still 
alive and continues this process until r hops or a live host is 
found. Note that at this point the backup host will have the 
checkpointed state and tuples for all failed nodes. Hence, it 
can employ a procedure similar to the scale in process to take 
over the load from one or more (< 7) failed nodes. As before, 
no state transfer or additional tuple transfer is required. 

The fault-recovery process by itself does not provision 
additional resources but uses the backup nodes for recovery 
so as to minimize downtime. However, during or after the 
takeover, if the backup node becomes overloaded, the adaptive 
load-balance or scale-out process will be initiated to offload 
some of its work without interrupting the regular operations. 


VIII. EVALUATION 


We implemented a prototype of our proposed architecture 
on top of Floe SPS [32]. It provides a distributed execution 
environment and programming abstractions similar to Storm 
and S4. In addition, it has built-in support for elastic operations 
and allows the user to add or remove parallel instances of 
(stateless) PEs at runtime using existing or acquired resources. 
We extend it to support elasticity as well as fault-tolerance for 
stateful reducers via the proposed enhancements. 

The goal of the experiments is not to study the scalability of 
the system on hundreds of nodes, but to evaluate the dynamic 
nature of the proposed system and the overhead it incurs. The 
setup consists of a private Eucalyptus cloud with up to 20 VMs 
(4 cores, 4GB RAM) connected using gigabit Ethernet. Each 
map/reduce node holds at most 4 corresponding instances. 
We use a streaming version of the word frequency count 
application that keeps track of the overall word frequency for 
each unique word seen in the incoming stream as well as a 
count over a different sliding windows (e.g. past 15 mins, 
1 hr, 12 hrs etc.) which represents recent trends observed 
in the stream. Such application may be used in analysis of 
social data streams to detect top “k” trending topics by ranking 
them based on their relative counts observed during a recent 
window. In such applications, the exact count for each of the 
topics is not required since the relative ranking among the 
topics is sufficient. As a result, the system’s atleast-once se- 
mantics for message delivery is acceptable for the application. 
We emulate the data streams by playing the text extracted 
from the corpus of text data from the Gutenberg project. Each 
mapper randomly selects a text file and emits a stream of 
words which is routed to the reducers. To demonstrate various 
characteristics, we emulate: (1) variations in overall data rate 
by dynamically scaling up/down the number of mappers, and 
(2) variations in data rate for a subset of keys (load imbalance), 
by using streams that repeatedly emit a small subset of words. 

We synchronize the VMs using NTP and get a loose syn- 
chronization bound within few j:sec. Further, we determine the 
maximum network latency (L,,) to be around 1Ims by executing 
a number of ping requests between the VMs. Nonetheless we 
use a conservative estimate of 15ms for our experiments and 
a value of 2 x L, = 30ms as a bound to evict tuples from the 
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Fig. 5. Achieved Peak throughput for different number of reducers. 


backup buffer to account for variations in the network latency 
and potential time drift observed over time. 


A. Empirical Results : . 
We first evaluate the system under static configurations to 


determine the overhead due to the checkpointing and backup 
mechanisms. We fix the number of VMs and reducers at 
deployment time and progressively increase data rates to 
determine the maximum achievable cumulative throughput 
(processing rate of the reducers). We examine the system under 
different tolerance levels r = 0,1,2, where 0 indicates that 
no fault-tolerance mechanisms are in place. We compare our 
system against two variations of the application deployed using 
Storm SPS. The first uses Storm’s upstream-backup feature 
with explicit acknowledgments ensuring that no tuples are lost 
during failure. However, the state is stored locally and may be 
lost if the corresponding node fails. The second relies on an 
external distributed reliable in-memory storage (Cassandra) to 
store the state associated with each key. This version provides 
fault-tolerance and recovery as well as protection against tuple 
loss similar to the proposed system, but incurs significant 
overhead. Fig. 5 shows the peak throughput achieved by 
these systems as a function of number of reducers. Following 
key observations can be made from Fig. 5: (1) The peak 
throughput achieved by Floe at r = 0 is consistently higher 
than others due to minimal overhead and it drops by around 
15% as we increase the tolerance level. This is expected since 
higher r values require additional tuple and state transfer 
and adds to the load on secondary nodes. (2) Floe achieves 
higher throughput than both versions of Storm giving around 
2.8x improvement for r 1 compared to Storm with state 
backup using Cassandra due to high latency incurred during 
state access. (3) Finally, we observe that Floe scales (almost) 
linearly as we increase the number of resources, while Storm’s 
peak throughput flattens out after a certain point due to the 
bottleneck caused by the external state management system. 
Next we study the throughput and latency characteristics 
of the proposed load-balancing and elasticity mechanisms. 
Fig. 6a shows an example load-balancing scenario with fixed 
resources. It shows the last I-min average data rate per node 
for a deployment with 3 reducer nodes and average queue 
length for one of the nodes. The system is initially imbalanced 
(due to random placement of small number of reducer nodes) 
but stable (i.e., gx < eee for all nodes). At around 500s, 
we repeatedly emit a small subset of words causing further 
imbalance. The pending queue length for reducer 1 starts 
increasing beyond the threshold indicating that the incoming 
data rate is beyond its processing capacity and it initiates the 
load-balancing process with its neighbor, reducer 3, which in 
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Fig. 6. 


turn transfers some of its load to reducer 2 and reaches a 
stable state around 700s. Note that the system may not reach 
stable state if the increase in data rate is beyond the cumulative 
capacity of the cluster, in which case a “scale out” operation 
will be performed. Fig. 6b shows the system response and 
throughput as a function of increasing data rate. We observe 
that for given set of resources, the achieved throughput initially 
increases with increase in the incoming data rate. However, 
as the system reaches its capacity, the observed throughput 
flattens out (as indicated in Fig. 6b). As a result, the pending 
queue length for the resources goes beyond the threshold and 
a load-balance or scale-out process is initiated on an idle or 
acquired resource which allows the system to catchup with the 
incoming data rate. We observe a reaction time for scale out 
to be around 1.5—3 seconds which includes both the detection 
latency as well as message replay and state restoration. While 
the former is a function of monitoring interval, the latter 
depends on both the checkpointing interval and the data rate 
(at the overloaded reducer), which we study next. 

Fig. 6c shows the latency characteristics for the load- 
balancing scenario as a function of data rate and the check- 
pointing interval on the latency. We observe that the absolute 
value of the latency is very low (10 - 500ms) for moderate 
data rates and checkpointing interval of up to 10s. However, 
latency increases as the checkpointing interval and the data rate 
increases as this causes the number of tuples backed up by the 
node to increase along with the number of tuples that need to 
be replayed. Further, it adds significant memory overhead and 
that contributes to the performance degradation. Thus smaller 
checkpointing intervals are preferred. Another benefit of our 
approach is due to the proposed state representation and use 
of state fragments which allows us to asynchronously and 
consistently checkpoint a part of the state without pausing 
the regular operations, eliminating the effect of frequent write 
operations caused by small checkpointing intervals. As shown 
in Fig. 7, the proposed incremental checkpointing significantly 
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reduces the size of the checkpoint when using smaller intervals 
(the checkpoint size for 2s interval stabilizes around 7% of the 
size of the entire state stored by the reducer node), which 
further supports our argument for a smaller checkpointing 
interval. Since load balancing, elasticity, and fault-tolerance 
use the same backup mechanism, Fig. 6c is a good indicator 
of the overall performance of our process. 


Finally, we demonstrate the fault-tolerance and recovery 
process. Fig. 8a shows a snapshot of an execution with 3 
reducer nodes (12 reducers) with fixed data rate. It also shows 
the size of the tuple backup for one of the reducers (reducer 3). 
We induce a fault in the system by manually stopping reducer 
1 at around 500s. Reducer 3 stops receiving checkpoint data 
from the failed reducer (which is also treated as a heartbeat) 
leading to large tuple backup during the recovery process. 
After detecting the fault, it decides to take over the execution 
from the failed reducer and replays all the backed-up tuples 
to recover the state and finally moves itself on the ring so 
that the tuples originally destined for the failed node are now 
transmitted to reducer 3 (as is evident by the increasing data 
rate). Note that the latency characteristics of fault-recovery 
due to a single node fault are similar to that of the load- 
balancing process (Fig. 6c) and hence are omitted for brevity. 
We further study the recovery latency of the system under 
multiple concurrent failures. Since the recovery is performed 
in parallel, the overall recovery latency is the maximum of 
latencies to recover all the failed nodes in parallel. Figure 8b 
shows the average recovery latency observed for multiple (7m) 
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simultaneous failures such that no two consecutive neighbors 
fail simultaneously. We observe that the recovery latency does 
not increase linearly and stabilizes around 1,200ms to 1,500ms 
for 3 to 6 simultaneous node failures. Note that the recovery 
latency for multiple simultaneous failures is measured as the 
maximum recovery latency incurred by any of the backup 
nodes in the ring. The observed variations in the recovery time 
(Fig. 8b) are due to the imbalances in the load (which leads 
to varying recovery latency for different failed nodes) and is 
not due to the increase in the number simultaneous failures. 


- _ _[X. CONCLUSIONS, . 
As high-velocity data becomes increasingly common, using 


the familiar MapReduce model to process it is valuable. In 
this paper, we presented an integrated approach to support 
fault-tolerance, load-balancing and elasticity for the streaming 
MapReduce model. Our novel approach extends the concept 
of consistent hashing, and provides locality-aware tuple peer- 
backup and peer-checkpointing. These allows low-latency dy- 
namic updates to the system, including adaptive load-balance 
and elasticity, as well as offer low-latency fault recovery by 
eliminating the need for explicit state or tuple transfer during 
such operations. Our decentralized coordination mechanism 
helps make autonomic decisions based on the local informa- 
tion and eliminates a single point of failure. Our experiments 
show up to 2x improvement in throughput compared to Storm 
SPS and demonstrated low-latency recovery of 10 — 1500 ms 
from multiple concurrent failures. As future work, we plan to 
extend the evaluation to larger systems and real-world, long 
running application and also to extend the idea to a general 
purpose stream processing systems for wider applicability. 
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APPENDIX 


We include here additional content to clarify some of the 
core concepts outlined in the paper. Fig. 9 shows the streaming 
word frequency count application using stateful streaming map 
reduce (SMR) programming model. The Map function is 
executed for each incoming tuple (e.g. once per tweet), which 
then emits a tuple as a key value pair (Word, 1). Each tuple 
is then mapped to a reducer instance based on the specific key, 
similar to the batch mapreduce version. However, unlike batch 
MR, the reducer function is executed for each tuple it receives. 
Hence the reducer does not have access to all tuples for the 
corresponding key, instead the SMR framework maintains a 
local state associated with each “key” processed by the reducer 
(8V-C), which is passed along with the tuple to the reducer 
function. Hence the reducer keeps a running count of all the 
words seen so far. It can choose to emit the current count 
based on certain condition such as an external signal. 


: procedure MAP(T'uple, Emitter) 
— Tuple : Incoming data tuple 
— Emitter : Emit tuples to the reducers 
for Word in Tuple.value do 
Out «+ (Word, 1) 
Emitter.Write(Out) 
end for 
end procedure 
: procedure REDUCE(Tuple, State, Emitter) 
— Tuple(k;,v) : Incoming tuple with key k, 
— State : State associated with the key k; 
— Emitter : Used to emit output tuples 
Word + Tuple.key 
ct + State.get(“count”) 
ct + ct + Tuple.value 
State.Update(“count”, ct) 
if Condition then 
out + (Word, ct) 
Emitter.write(out) 
end if 
13: end procedure 


NOOO ON I OS RS OOP SON a Cou 


Fig. 9. Stateful Streaming MapReduce Word Count Example. 

Fig. 10 shows a sample peer-ring configuration consisting of 
4 reducer nodes. Assuming that the node (A) is overloaded, it 
negotiates with its neighbor (B) to check if it has spare cycles 
(le. gn < qe AND c< qphow), If so, it requests B to take 
over some of its load (i.e. share the key space). Node B is then 
moved along the circle in the counter clockwise direction and 
its key-space is extended and hence it shares some load from 
node A. Note that during this process, no explicit state transfer 
is required si ad-balancing 
and hence hz ‘ociated with 
the given ke 


Overloaded 
Primary (A) 
0.1 


oN 
\\ 
1) 


Fig. 10. Load balancing example. 
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Fig. 11. 


Fig. 11 shows a similar transition for scaling out. An 
overloaded node (A), first sends a load-balance request to its 
neighbor (B). However, unlike before, the neighbor (B) does 
not have enough free processing cycles and hence in turn tries 
to offload some load to its neighbor and so on. If it is observed 
that all the reducers are processing at its capacity, a new node 
C is provisioned and placed between A and B, which takes 
over some of the load from node A. However, note that in this 
case, node C’ does not have access to the state associated with 
the keys. Hence we perform a delayed transition (i.e. we start 
asynchronous state transfer to node C’) while A continues to 
process the incoming tuple, and the load is transferred only 
after the state transfer is completed. Finally, Fig. 12 shows the 
transition for scaling in resources. In this case, since node A 
is lightly loaded, it checks with its neighbor node B if it has 
spare cycles to take over all of its load. If so, node A can 
be removed from the peer-ring and node B is moved into its 
position. As before, no state or tuple transfer is required to 
complete the scaling-in transition. Note that even though node 
B now proce >> = '777 h- == === =-=-==="4 *~ other nodes, 
the low tupl ples without 
getting over] 


Lightly loaded 


Secondary 


Fig. 12. Scaling in example. 


Fig. 13 shows a peer-ring (r 1) distributed across 
two fault zones. Given the property of fault-zones that the 
probability of simultaneous failures across two zones is much 
less than that of within a fault zone, the configuration with 
consecutive neighbors in the ring lying in distinct fault-zones 
as shown in fig. 13 gives an optimal fault-tolerance level. In 
the best case scenario, the system will still be operational 
without any state or tuple loss even if simultaneous failures 
are observed in all the nodes in a single fault zone (i.e. even 


if mel IO AF AAA nnn Fall nt tha ann ton) 
(+1) : 
Fault Zone 1 Fault Zone 2 Fault Zone 2 
4 
Fig. 13. Reducer peer ring with two fault zones: before and after failure. 
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Reactive Resource Provisioning Heuristics for 
Dynamic Dataflows on Cloud Infrastructure 


Alok Gautam Kumbhare, Student Member, IEEE, Yogesh Simmhan, Senior Member, IEEE, 
Marc Frincu, Member, IEEE, and Viktor K. Prasanna, Fellow, /EEE 


Abstract—The need for low latency analysis over high-velocity data streams motivates the need for distributed continuous dataflow 
systems. Contemporary stream processing systems use simple techniques to scale on elastic cloud resources to handle variable data 
rates. However, application QoS is also impacted by variability in resource performance exhibited by clouds and hence necessitates 
autonomic methods of provisioning elastic resources to support such applications on cloud infrastructure. We develop the concept of 
“dynamic dataflows” which utilize alternate tasks as additional control over the dataflow’s cost and QoS. Further, we formalize an 
optimization problem to represent deployment and runtime resource provisioning that allows us to balance the application’s QoS, value, 
and the resource cost. We propose two greedy heuristics, centralized and sharded, based on the variable-sized bin packing algorithm 
and compare against a Genetic Algorithm (GA) based heuristic that gives a near-optimal solution. A large-scale simulation study, using 
the Linear Road Benchmark and VM performance traces from the AWS public cloud, shows that while GA-based heuristic provides 
a better quality schedule, the greedy heuristics are more practical, and can intelligently utilize cloud elasticity to mitigate the effect of 
variability, both in input data rates and cloud resource performance, to meet the QoS of fast data applications. 


Index Terms—Dataflows, stream processing, cloud, resource management, scheduling, high velocity data, runtime adaptation 


1 INTRODUCTION 


The expansion of ubiquitous virtual and physical sen- 
sors, leading up to the Internet of Things, has accelerated 
the rate and quantity of data being generated continu- 
ously. As a result, the need to manage and analyze such 
high velocity data in real-time forms one of the three 
dimensions of “Big Data”, besides volume and variety [1]. 
While the past decade has seen sophisticated platforms 
for scalable offline analytics on large data volumes [2], 
Big Data systems for continuous analytics that adapt to 
the number, rate and variability of streams are relatively 
less well-studied. 

There is a growing class of streaming applications in 
diverse domains: trend analysis and social network mod- 
eling for online advertising [3], real-time event processing 
to detect abnormal behavior in complex systems [4], and 
mission-critical use-cases such as smart traffic signal- 
ing [5] and demand-response in smart power grids [6]. 
These applications are characterized by the variety of in- 
put data streams, each with variable data rates. Further, 
data arrives at high velocity and needs to be analyzed 
with guaranteed low-latency even in the presence of 
data rate fluctuations. Hence, such applications lie at the 
intersection of the velocity and variety dimensions of the 
Big Data landscape. 

While run-time scalability and seamless fault-tolerance 
together are the key requirements for handling high 
velocity variable-rate data streams, in this paper, we 
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emphasize on scalability of stream processing applica- 
tions with increasing data velocity and their adaptation 
to fluctuating data rates. Existing stream processing (or 
continuous dataflow) systems (SPS) [7], [8], [5], [9] 
allow users to compose applications as task graphs 
that consume and process continuous data, and execute 
on distributed commodity clusters and clouds. These 
systems support scalability with respect to high input 
data rates over static resource deployments, assuming 
the input rates are stable. When the input rates change, 
their static resource allocation causes over- or under- 
provisioning, resulting in wasted resources during low 
data rate periods and high processing latency during 
high data rate periods. Storm’s rebalance [8] function 
allows users to monitor the incoming data rates and 
redeploy the application on-demand across a different 
set of resources, but requires the application to be 
paused. This can cause message loss or processing delays 
during the redeployment. As a result, such systems offer 
limited self-manageability to changing data rates, which 
we address in this article. 

Recent SPSs such as Esc [10] and StreamCloud [11] 
have harnessed the cloud’s elasticity to dynamically 
acquire and release resources based on application load. 
However, several works [12], [13], [14] have shown that 
the performance of public and private clouds themselves 
vary: for different resources, across the data center, and 
over time. Such variability impacts low latency stream- 
ing applications, and causes adaptation algorithms that 
assume reliable resource performance to fail. Hence, an- 
other gap we address here is autonomic self-optimization 
to respond to cloud performance variability for stream- 
ing applications. In addition, the pay-per-use cost model 
of commercial clouds requires intelligent resource man- 
agement to minimize the real cost while satisfying the 
streaming application’s quality of service (QoS) needs. 
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In this article we push towards autonomic provision- 
ing of continuous dataflow applications to enable scal- 
able execution on clouds by leveraging cloud elasticity 
and addressing the following issues: 

1) Autonomous runtime adaptions in response to fluc- 
tuations in both input data rates and cloud resource 
performance. 

2) Offering flexible trade-offs to balance monetary cost 
of cloud resources against the users’ perceived ap- 
plication value. 

This article extends our previous work [15], which 
introduced the notion of “dynamic dataflows” and 
proposed greedy reactive resource provisioning heuris- 
tics (§ 8) to exploit cloud elasticity and the flexibility 
offered by dynamic dataflows. Our contributions in this 
article are: 

« Application Model and Optimization Problem: 
We develop the application model for dynamic 
dataflows (§ 2) as well as the infrastructure model 
to represent IaaS cloud characteristics (§ 3), and 
propose an optimization problem (§ 6) for resource 
provisioning that balances the resource cost, appli- 
cation throughput and the domain value based on 
user-defined constraints. 

Algorithms: We present a Genetic Algorithm (GA)- 
based heuristic for deployment and runtime adap- 
tation of continuous dataflows (§ 7) to solve the 
optimization problem. We also propose efficient 
greedy heuristics (centralized and sharded variants) 
that sacrifice optimality over efficiency, which is 
critical for low latency streaming applications (§ 8). 
Evaluation: We extend the Linear Road Benchmark 
(LRB) [16] as a dynamic dataflow application, which 
incorporates dynamic processing elements, to eval- 
uate the reactive heuristics through large-scale sim- 
ulations of LRB, scaling up to 8,000 msgs/sec, using 
VM and network performance traces from Amazon 
AWS cloud service provider. Finally, we offer a 
comparative analysis of the greedy heuristics against 
the GA in terms of scalability, profit, and QoS (§ 9.2). 


2 DYNAMIC DATAFLOW APPLICATION MODEL 


We leverage the familiar Directed Acyclic Graph (DAG) 
model to define Continuous Dataflows (Def. 1). This al- 
lows users to compose loosely coupled applications from 
individual tasks with data dependencies between them 
defined as streaming dataflow edges. While, in practice, 
this model can be extended to include more complex 
constructs like back flows/cycles, we limit our discus- 
sion to DAGs to keep the application model simple and 
the optimization problem tractable. 

Def. 1: A continuous dataflow G is a quadruple G = 
(P,E,I,O), where P = {P,, Po,...,P,} is the set of 
Processing Elements (PE) and E = {(P;,P;) | Pi, P; € P} 
is a set of directed dataflow edges without cycles such 
that data messages flow from P; to P;. 1 A @ C Pisa set 
of input PEs which receive messages only from external 
data streams, and O# © C P is a set of output PEs that 
emit output messages only to external entities. 


Each PE represents a long-running, user-defined task 
which executes continuously, accepting and consuming 
messages from its incoming ports and producing mes- 
sages on the outgoing ports. A directed edge between 
two PEs connects an output port from the source PE to 
an input port of the sink PE, and represents a flow of 
messages between the two. Without loss of generality, we 
assume and-split semantics for edges originating from the 
same output port of a PE (i.e., output messages on a port 
are duplicated on all outgoing edges) and multi-merge 
semantics [17] for edges terminating at an input port of 
another PE (i.e., input messages from all incoming edges 
on a port are interleaved). 

We define Dynamic Dataflows (Def. 2) as an extension 
to continuous dataflows by incorporating the concept of 
dynamic PEs [15]. Dynamic PEs consists of one or more 
user-defined alternative implementations (alternates) for 
the given PE, any one of which may be selected as an ac- 
tive alternate at run-time. Each alternate may possess dif- 
ferent performance characteristics, resource requirements and 
domain perceived functional quality (value). Heterogeneous 
computing [18] and (batch processing) workflows [19] 
incorporate a similar notion where the active alternates 
are decided once at deployment time but thereafter remain 
fixed during execution. We extend this to continuous 
dataflows where alternate selection is an on-going pro- 
cess at runtime. This allows the execution framework to 
perform autonomic adaptations by dynamically altering 
the active alternates for an application to meet its QoS 
needs based on current conditions. 

Def. 2 (Dynamic Dataflow): A Dynamic Dataflow 
D =(P,E,T,O) is a continuous dataflow where each PE 
P; € P has a set of alternates P; = {p;,p7,...p} | j > 1} 
where p} = (y},c}, 87). yj, c], and s/ denote the relative 
value, the processing cost per message, and the selectivity 
for the alternate p} of PE P; respectively. 

Selectivity, s}, is the ratio of the number of output 
messages produced to the number of input messages 
consumed by the alternate p} to complete a logical unit 
of operation. It helps determine the outgoing data rate 
of a PE relative to its input data rate, and thereby its 
cascading impact on downstream PEs in the dataflow. 

Each alternate has associated cost and value functions 
to assist with alternate selection and resource provision- 
ing decisions. The relative value, 0 < 7} < 1, for an 
alternate p? is: 


_ fei) 
MAX;{f(p;)} 


where f : P; — R is a user-defined value function for the 
alternates. It quantifies the relative domain benefit to the 
user of picking that alternate. For e.g., a Classification PE 
that classifies its input tuples into different classes may 
use the F; score! as the quality of that algorithm to the 
domain, and F can be used to calculate the relative value 
for alternates of the PE. 


aH (1) 


_ precision x recall 
1. Fi 2x precision+recall 


is a measure of the classifier’s labeling 
accuracy. 
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<dataflow> 

<PE id="parser"> 
<in id="tweet" type="string" /> 
<out id="cleaned" type="string" /> 


<alternate impl="Parser.TweetParser" /> 
</PE> 

<PE id="classifier"> 

<in id="cleaned_twt" type="string" /> 


<out id="tpc_twt" type="string" /> 

<alternate impl="Classifier.Bayes" value="0.65" 
<alternate impl="Classifier.LDA" value="0.70" /> 
<alternate impl="Classifier.MWE" value="1.00" /> 
</PE> 


/> 


<edge source="parser:cleaned" 
sink="classifier:cleaned_twt" 
</dataflow> 


/> 


Fig. 1: Sample declarative representation of Dynamic Dataflow 
using XML. Equivalent visual representation is in Fig. 2(a). 


Finally, the processing cost per message, c/, is the time 
(in seconds) required to process one message on a “refer- 
ence” CPU core (§ 3) for the alternate p}. The processing 
needs of an alternate determines the resources required 
to processes incoming data streams at a desired rate. 

The concept of dynamic PEs and alternates provides a 
powerful abstraction and an additional point of control 
to the user. A sample dynamic dataflow is shown in 
Fig. 1 using a generic XML representation, with a visual 
equivalent shown in Fig. 2(a). Any existing dataflow 
representation, such as declarative [20], functional [8] or 
imperative [9] may also be used. The sample dataflow 
continuously parses incoming tweets, and classifies them 
into different topics. It consists of two PEs: parser, and 
classifier, connected using a dataflow edge. While the 
parser PE consists of only one implementation, the clas- 
sifier PE consists of three alternates, using the Bayes, 
Latent Dirichlet Allocation (LDA) and Multi-Word en- 
hancement (MWE) to LDA algorithms, respectively. Each 
alternate varies in classification accuracy and hence has 
different value to the domain; these are normalized rela- 
tive to the best among the three. The three alternates are 
available for dynamic selection at runtime. For brevity, 
we omit a more detailed discussion of the dynamic 
dataflow programming abstraction. 

The execution and scalability of a dynamic dataflow 
application depends on the capabilities of the underly- 
ing infrastructure. Hence, we develop an infrastructure 
model to abstract the characteristics that impacts the 
application execution and use that to define the resource 
provisioning optimization problem (§ 6). 


3 CLOUD INFRASTRUCTURE MODEL 


We assume an Infrastructure as a Service (IaaS) cloud 
that provides access to virtual machines (VMs) and a 
shared network. In IaaS clouds, a user has no control 
over the VM placement on physical hardware, the multi- 
tenancy, or the network behavior between VMs. The 
cloud environment provides a set of VM resource classes 
C = {C1, Co, ...,C,} that differ in the number of available 
virtual CPU cores N, their rated core speed x, and their 
rated network bandwidth 8. In this article, we focus on 
CPU bound PEs that operate on incoming data streams 


from the network. As a result, we ignore memory and 
disk characteristics and only use the VM’s CPU and net- 
work behavior in the infrastructure performance model 
used by our adaptation heuristics. 

As CPU core speeds may vary across VM classes, we 
define the normalized processing power 7m; of a resource 
class C;’s CPU core as the ratio of its processing power 
to that of a reference VM core. Naively, this may be the 
ratio of their clock speeds, but could also be obtained by 
running application benchmarks on different sets of VMs 
and comparing them against a defined reference VM, or 
use Cloud-providers’ “ratings” such as Amazon’s Elastic 
Compute Units (ECUs). 

The set of VM resources acquired till time t is denoted 
by R(t) = {ri,re,..., Tn}. Each VM is described by r; = 
(Cj, Ustart> Ustop) Where Cj is the resource class to which 
the VM belongs, and f54,,4 and t%,,, are the times at 
which the VM was acquired and released, respectively. 
tstop = © for an active VM. 

The peer-to-peer network characteristic between pairs 
of VMs, r; and rj, is given by Aix; and 8x ;, where Aix; 
is the network latency between VM r; and r; and fy; is 
their available bandwidth. 

VMs are typically charged at whole VM-hours by 
current cloud providers. The user is billed for the entire 
hour even if a VM is released before an hour boundary. 
The total accumulated monetary cost for the VM r; at time 
t is then calculated as: 

min(tstop,t) — 
H(t) = | 60 


where min(tstop, t) — tstart is the duration in minutes for 
which the VM has been active. 

We gauge the on-going performance of virtualized 
cloud resources, and the variability relative to their 
rated capability, using a presumed monitoring frame- 
work. This periodically probes the compute and network 
performance of VMs using standard benchmarks. The 
normalized processing power of a VM r; observed at time 
t is given by 7;(t), and the network latency and bandwidth 
between pairs of active VM r; and r,; are \;,;(t) and 
Pix; (t), respectively. To minimize overhead, we only 
monitor the network characteristics between VMs that 
host neighboring PEs in the DAG to assess their impact 
on dataflow throughput. We assume that rated network 
performance as defined by the provider is maintained for 
other VM pairs. Two PEs collocated in the same VM are 
assumed to transfer messages in-memory, i.e., Aix; — 0 
and Bj; ~. 


ts ar 
: a x cost per VM hour (2) 


4 DEPLOYMENT AND ADAPTATION APPROACH 


Based on the dynamic dataflow and cloud infrastruc- 
ture models, we propose a deployment and autonomic 
runtime adaptation approach that attempts to balance 
simplicity, realistic cloud characteristics (e.g., billing model, 
elasticity), and user flexibility (e.g., dynamic PEs). Later, 
we formally define a meaningful yet tractable optimiza- 
tion problem for the deployment and runtime adaptation 
strategies (§ 6). 
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Small, 1 core, m=1 


<p> Sink 
Edges 


Fig. 2: (a) A sample dynamic dataflow. (b) Dataflow with 
selected alternates (e{,e3) and their initial core require- 
ments. (c) A deployment of the dataflow onto VMs. 


We make several practical assumptions on the contin- 
uous dataflow processing framework, reflecting features 
available in existing systems [21], [8]: 


1) The dataflow application is deployed on distributed 
machines, with a set of instances of each PE (y(t) at time t) 
running in parallel across them. Incoming messages are 
actively load-balanced across the different PE instances 
based on the processing power of the CPU cores they 
run on and the length of the pending input queue. This 
allows us to easily scale the application by increasing the 
number of PE instances if the incoming load increases. 
2) Within a single multi-core machine, multiple in- 
stances of different PEs run in parallel, isolated on 
separate cores. A core is exclusively allocated to one PE 
instance. We assume that there is minimal interference 
from system processes. 

3) Running n data-parallel instances of a PE on n CPU 
cores, each with processing power 7 = 1, is equivalent to 
running 1 instance of the PE on 1 CPU core with 7 = n. 
4) The active alternate for a PE is not dependent on the 
active alternate of any other PE, since each alternate for 
a given PE follows the same input/output format. This 
allows us to independently switch the active alternate 
for different PEs during runtime. 

5) The framework can spin up or shutdown cloud VMs 
on-demand (with an associated startup/shutdown la- 
tency) and can periodically monitor the VM characteris- 
tics, such as CPU performance and network bandwidth. 


Given these assumptions we define the following 
deployment model. When a dynamic dataflow, such 
as Fig. 2(a), is submitted for execution, the scheduler 
for the stream processing framework needs to make 
several decisions: alternate selection for each dynamic 
PE, acquisition of VMs, mapping of these PEs to the 
acquired VMs, and deciding the number of data parallel 
instances per PE. These activities are divided into two 
phases: deployment time and runtime strategies. 


Deployment time strategies select the initial active al- 
ternate for each PE, and determine their CPU core 
requirements (relative to the “reference” core) based 
on estimated initial message data rates and rated VM 
performance. Fig. 2(b) shows the outcome of selecting 
alternates, picking e} and e3 for PEs E; and EF» with their 


respective core requirements. Further, it determines the 
VMs of particular resource classes that are instantiated, 
and the mapping M from the data-parallel instances of 
the each PE (y(t)) to the active VMs (R(t)), following 
which the dataflow execution starts. Fig. 2(c) shows 
multiple data-parallel instances of these PEs deployed 
on a set VMs of different types. Note that the number 
of PE instances in Fig. 2(c) — y(t) is 2 and 5 for ej and 
e3 — is not equal to the core requirements in Fig. 2(b) - 
4 and 9 cores — since some instances are run on faster 
CPU cores (7 > 1). 

Runtime strategies, on the other hand, are responsible 
for periodic adaptations to the application deployment 
in response to the variability in the input data rates 
and the VM performance obtained from the monitoring 
framework. These active decisions are determined by the 
runtime heuristics that can decide to switch the active 
alternate for a PE, or change the resources allocated to a 
PE within or across VMs. The acquisition and release of 
VMs are also tied to these decisions as they determine 
the actual cost paid to the cloud service provider. A 
formal definition of the optimization problem and these 
control strategies will be presented in § 6. 


5 METRICS FOR QUALITY OF SERVICE 


In § 2, we captured the value, and processing require- 
ments for individual PEs and their alternates using the 
metrics: relative value (yj), alternate processing cost (c}), 
and selectivity (s/). In this section, we expand these QoS 
metrics to the entire dataflow application. 

We define an optimization period T for which the 
dataflow is executed. This optimization period is divided 
into time intervals T = {to,t1,...,tn}. We assume these 
interval lengths are constant, At = t;+1 — t;. For brevity 
we omit the suffix 7 while referring to the time interval 
t;, unless necessary for disambiguation. 

A dataflow is initially deployed with a particular 
configuration of alternates which can later be switched 
during runtime to meet the application’s QoS. To keep 
the problem tractable and avoid repetitive switches, 
these changes are only made at the start of each interval 
t;. This means that during a time interval t, only a 
specific alternate for a PE P; is active. The value of the 
PE ?; during the time interval ¢ is thus: 


y (41 (0-77) 


pieP; ; 
1, if alternate p? is active at time t 
0, otherwise 


P;(¢) 


Al ={ 


Since value can be perceived as an additive property [22] 
over the dataflow DAG, we aggregate the individual 
values of active alternates to obtain the value for the 
entire dynamic dataflow during the time interval t. 
Def. 3 (Normalized Application Value): The normal- 
ized application value, 0 < I(t) < 1, for a dynamic 
dataflow D during the time interval t is: 
Vp.ep Filt) 


T(t) 
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where |P| is the number of PEs in the dataflow. 

The application’s value thus obtained gives an indica- 
tion of its overall quality from the domain’s perspective 
and can be considered as one QoS dimension. 

Another QoS criterion, particularly in the context 
of continuous dataflows, is the observed application 
throughput. However, raw application throughput is not 
meaningful because it is a function of the input data 
rates during that time interval. Instead we define the 
relative application throughput, Q, built up from the relative 
throughput 0 < Q,(t) < 1 of individual PEs P; during 
the interval ¢t. These are defined as the ratio of the 
PEs’ current output data rate (absolute throughput) o;(t) 
to the maximum achievable output data rate o}"¢*(t) : 
24(t) = srt 

The output data rate for a PE depends on the selec- 
tivity of the active alternate, and is bound by the total 
resources available to the PE to process the inputs given 
the processing cost of the active alternate. The actual 
output data rate during the interval t is: 


min (ai(?) +4;(t)- At, “S1) x 8! 
At 


OF A= (4) 
where q(t) is the number of pending input messages in the 
queue for PE P; , i;(t) is the input data rate in the time 
interval t for the PE , ¢; is its total core allocation for the PE 
(¢: = 0, Tm), and c} is the processing cost per message 
and _s? is the selectivity for the active alternate p’. 

The maximum output throughput is achieved when there 
are enough resources for P; to process all incoming data 
messages including messages pending in the queue at 


the start of the interval t. This is given by o/"“*(t) = 
(ai (t)+4i(t) x At) xs} 


At ; 

While the input data rate for the source PE is deter- 
mined externally, the input rate for other PEs can be 
characterized as follows. The flow of messages between 
consecutive PEs is limited by the bandwidth, during 
the interval t, between the VMs on which the PEs are 
deployed. We define the flow f;,;(t) from P; to P; as: 


fig) = 


where /3;,;(t) is the available cumulative bandwidth be- 
tween all instances of P; and P; at time t and m is the 
average output message size. 

Given the multi-merge semantics for incoming edges, 
the input data rate for P;, during time t is: 


ig(t) = oy Fin (b) 


Unlike the application’s value, its relative throughput 
is not additive as it depends on the critical process- 
ing path of the PEs during that interval. The relative 
throughput for the entire application is the ratio of 
observed cumulative outgoing data rate from the output 
PEs, O = {O;}, to the maximum achievable output rate 
for those output PEs, for the current input data rate. 


Buj (t)-At 


m 


) ; (Pi,P;) ek 
otherwise 


min (oi, 


(5) 
0, 


(6) 


Def. 4 (Relative Application Throughput): The rela- 
tive application throughput, 0 < Q(t) < 1, for dynamic 
dataflow D = (P, E,Z,O) during the time interval t is: 

dp.co M(t) 
- : 7 

iO] (7) 

The output data rate for the output PEs is obtained 
by calculating the output data rate of individual PEs 
(Eqn. 4) followed by the flow f;,; between consecutive 
PEs (Eqn. 5), repeatedly in a breadth-first scan of the 
DAG starting from its input PEs, till the input and output 
data rates for the output PEs is obtained. 

Normalized Application Value, T(t), and Relative Appli- 
cation Throughput, Q(t), together provide complimen- 
tary QoS metrics to assess overall application execution, 
which we use to define an optimization problem that 
balances these QoS metrics based on user-defined con- 
straints in the next section. 


Q(t) 


6 PROBLEM FORMULATION 


We formulate the optimization problem as a constrained 
utility maximization problem during the period T for 
which the dataflow is executed. The constraint ensures 
that the expected relative application throughput meets a 
threshold, 2 > Q; the utility to be maximized is a function 
of the normalized application value, [; and the cost for 
cloud resources, j1, during the optimization period T. 

For a dynamic dataflow D = (P,E,Z,O), the esti- 
mated input data rates, I(to) = {i;(to)} , at each input 
PE, P; € Z, at initial time, to, is given. During each 
subsequent time interval, t;, based on the observations 
of the monitoring framework during t;1, we have the 
following: the observed input data rates, I(t) = {t,(t)}; 
the set of active VMs, R(t) = {r1,r2,...; 7m}; the normal- 
ized processing power per core for each VM r,, 7(t) = 
{7;(t)}; the network latency and the bandwidth between 
pairs of VMs r;,r; € R(t) hosting neighboring PEs are 
A(t) = {Aix7(t)} and 8(t) = {6:x;(t)}, respectively. 

At any time interval t, we can calculate the relative 
application throughput Q(t) (Eqn. 7), the normalized appli- 
cation value T(t) (Eqn. 3), and the cumulative monetary 
cost y(t) till time t (Eqn. 2). 

The average relative application throughput (Q), the 
average relative application value (I), and the total 
resource cost (4) for the entire optimization period 
T = {to,ti,...,tn} are: 


ter 2(t) 


IT IT| 

We define the combined utility as a function of both 
the total resource cost (j:) and the average application 
value (I). To help the users to trade-off between cost and 
value, we allow them to define the expected maximum 
cost at which they break-even for the two extremes of 
application value, i.e., the values obtained by selecting 
the best alternates for all PEs, on one end, and by selecting 
the worst alternates, on the other. For simplicity, we as- 
sume a linear function to derive the expected maximum 
resource cost at an intermediate application value, as 


Q Der I(t) 


1 = Mtn) 
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Fig. 3: A sample linear function for trade-off between cost (C’) 
and value (I). The line denotes break-even, with a slope = o. 
120 
shown in Fig, 3. If the actual resource cost lies below this 
break-even=we consider it as [prefit-Whiléuiflit lies above, 
we considér it as loss. This.ean be captured using the 
following objective Iiidtion~ © , which is to be maximized 


over the pptimization period” itor the constraint 2 > 0: 


° = Fp | z a 


x 


— Climax 


max 
oie Value (I) 


where o jis a equivalence coefficient between cost and value 
given by the slope: 
DP maz a Dmin 
= il mas Dimin (9) 
Cras ~~ Cmax 


Pmax and Pynin are the maximum and minimum possible 
relative application values when picking the alternates 
with the best and worst values for each PE, respectively, 
while Chime: and Clin are the user-defined break-even 
resource cost at Pinaz and Dmin. 

Given the deployment approach (§ 4), the above ob- 
jective function © can be maximized by choosing appro- 
priate values for the following control parameters at the 
start of each interval ¢; during the optimization period: 

- A/(t), the active alternate j for the PE P,; 

R(t) = {r;(t)}, the set of VMs in R(t) 

e v(t) = {y,(t)}, the set of data-parallel instances for 

each PE P;; and 

e M(t) = {y;(t) — Mjxx(t)}, the mapping of a data- 

parallel instances y; for PE P; to the actual VM r;, 

Optimally solving the objective function © with the 
Q constraint is NP-Hard. The proof is outside the scope 
of this article and a sketch is presented in our earlier 
work [15]. While techniques like integer programming 
and branch-and-bound have been used to optimally 
solve some NP-hard problems [23], these do not ade- 
quately translate to low-latency solutions for continuous 
adaptation decisions. The dynamic nature of the applica- 
tion and the infrastructure, as well as the tightly-bound 
decision making interval means that fast heuristics per- 
formed repeatedly are better than slow optimal solu- 
tions. We thus propose simplified heuristics to provide 
an approximate solution to the objective function. 

Other approximate procedures such as_ gradient 
descent are not directly applicable to the problem 
at hand since the optimization problem presents a 
non-differentiable, non-continuous function. However, 
nature-inspired search algorithms such as Genetic Al- 
gorithms (GAs), ant-colony optimization, and particle- 
swarm optimization, which follow a guided randomized 


Population 
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Fig. 4: Sample iteration for the GA heuristic. 


search, are sometimes more effective than traditional 
heuristics in solving similar single and multi-objective 
workflow scheduling problems [24], [25], [26], [27]. In 
this article, we also explore GAs for finding an approx- 
imate solution to the optimization problem. While GAs 
are usually slow and depend on the population size and 
complexity of the operators used, they provide a good 
baseline to compare against our greedy heuristics and 
are discussed in the next section, followed by the greedy 
deployment and adaptation heuristics in section 8. 


7 GENETIC ALGORITHM-BASED SCHEDULING 


A GA [28] is a meta-heuristic used in optimization and 
combinatorial problems. It facilitates the exploration of 
a large search space by iteratively evolving a number 
of candidate solutions towards the global optimum. The 
GA meta-heuristic abstracts out the structure of the solu- 
tion for a given problem in terms of a chromosome made 
up of several genes. It then explores the solution space 
by evolving a set of chromosomes (potential solutions) 
over a number of generations. 

The GA initially generates a random population of 
chromosomes which act as the seed for the search. 
The algorithm then performs genetic operations such as 
crossover and mutations to iteratively obtain successive 
generations of these chromosomes. The crossover opera- 
tor takes a pair of parent chromosomes and generates 
an offspring chromosome by crossing over individual 
genes from each parent. This helps potentially combine 
partial solutions from the parents into a single offspring. 
Further, the mutation operator is used to randomly alter 
some parts of a given chromosomes and advance the 
search by possibly avoiding getting stuck in a local 
optimum. The algorithm then applies a selection operator 
which picks the best chromosomes from the entire popu- 
lation based on their fitness values and eliminates the rest. 
This process is repeated until a stopping criterion, such as 
a certain number of iterations or the convergence of a 
fitness value, is met. 

We adapt GA to our optimization problem by defining 
these domain-specific data structures and operators. 
Chromosome: The solution to the optimization problem 
(Eqn. 8) requires (1) determining the best alternate to 
activate for each PE, and (2) the type and number of 
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VMs, and the mapping of data-parallel PE instances 
to these VMs. We capture both of these aspects of 
the deployment configuration using a double stranded 
chromosome (Fig. 4). Each chromosome represents one 
possible deployment configuration and the goal is to 
find the chromosome with the optimal configuration. 
The first strand (S1) represents the PEs and their active 
alternates, with each gene in the strand representing a 
PE P; in the dataflow The value of the i‘” gene holds the 
index j of the active alternate p} for the corresponding 
PE. The second strand (S2) contains genes that represent 
the list of available VMs with the list of PE instances 
running on them. The value of the i‘” gene in strand $2 
holds the list of index values j for PEs P; mapped to 
the VM r;. The chromosome size (i.e. number of genes) 
is fixed based on the available resource budget. 

For example, in Fig 4, the chromosome EF) represents 
a deployment where strand S1 has two PEs Po and 
P, with active alternates pj and p!, respectively. Strand 
S2 identifies two VMs, ro and r,, with ro running one 
instance of PE Pp and two instances of PE P, on it, while 
r,; has two instances of PE P; running on it. 
Fitness Function: The objective function © acts as the fit- 
ness function for the chromosome, and depends on both 
the strands of the chromosome. The throughput con- 
straint Q > 0 is incorporated using a weighted penalty 
function that penalizes the fitness value if a constraint 
is violated. This ensures that while the chromosome is 
penalized, it is not disregarded immediately and given a 
chance to recover through mutations. In addition, during 
runtime, the penalty function also considers the number 
of changes induced on the deployment to reduce the 
overhead of frequent changes in the system. 


wie { —a: | Q- 0 | -it , deployment 
-—a:|Q-Q|-it+a’-v-it , runtime 

where, a and a’ are constants, v is the number of deploy- 
ment changes observed in the chromosome as compared 
to the previous deployment and it is the iteration count 
for GA. it ensures that the penalty is increased as the 
chromosome survives over multiple iterations and hence 
allows removal of unfit chromosomes. 

Crossover: Each parent chromosome is first selected 
from the population using a probabilistic ranked model 
(similar to the Roulette wheel) [29] while also retaining 
the top 5% of the chromosomes with best fitness values. 
Next the parent chromosomes are paired randomly and 
a random bit mask is generated to choose the a gene 
from either parent to produce the offspring chromosome. 
For e.g., in Fig. 4, parents EF, (white) and E»2 (gray) are 
selected for crossover, and a random bit mask is used to 
decide if the gene from the first parent (bit is 0) or the 
second parent (bit is 1) is retained in the offspring OF). 
Mutation: We allow independent mutation for the two 
chromosome strands. For the first strand with PE al- 
ternates the mutation involves randomly switching the 
active alternate. For the second strand of VM instances 
and mapping, we probabilistically decide whether to 


remove or add a PE instance for each VM. For example, 
in Fig. 4, the offspring OF, undergoes mutation by 
switching the active alternate for P; from pi > pt, and 
by adding an instance of Pp to the second VM. Mutated 
genes are shown with a dotted pattern. 

While GAs explore a wide range of solutions and tend 
to give near-optimal solutions, their convergence perfor- 
mance becomes a bottleneck during runtime adaptation. 
Hence we design sub-optimal greedy heuristics that 
trade optimality for speed, making them better suited 
for streaming applications. 


8 GREEDY DEPLOYMENT & ADAPTATION 
HEURISTICS 


In this section, we propose greedy heuristics to find an 
approximate solution to the optimization problem. As 
before, the algorithm is divided into the initial deploy- 
ment phase and the runtime adaptation phase. 

For the proposed heuristic, we provide sharded (SH) 
and centralized (CE) variants that differ in the quanta 
of information needed and the execution pattern of the 
scheduler. The sharded version uses one scheduler per PE, 
and all data-parallel instances of a PE communicate with 
their scheduler, potentially across VMs. However, sched- 
ulers for different PEs do not communicate. Hence each 
scheduler only has access to its PE instances. In the cen- 
tralized version, a single scheduler gathers information 
about the entire dataflow and hence has a global view 
of the execution of all PEs. As we show (§ 9.2), while 
the SH scheduler is inherently decentralized and reduces 
the transfer of monitoring data during execution, the CE 
variant, due to its global view, is more responsive to 
changes in the execution environment. 


8.1 


The initial deployment algorithm (Alg. 1) is divided into 
two stages: Alternate selection (lines 2-11) and Resource 
allocation (lines 12-25). These algorithms are identical 
for both SH and CE schedulers; however, their costing 
functions differ (Table 1). 

The alternate selection stage ranks each PE alternate 
based on the ratio of its value to estimated cost (line 4), 
and chooses the one with the highest ratio. Since we do 
not know the actual cost for the alternates until resource 
allocation, the heuristic uses the estimated processing 
requirements (c#}) as an approximation. The GETCOSTO- 
FALTERNATE function varies between the SH and CE 
versions. The SH strategy calculates an alternate’s cost 
based on only its processing requirements, while the CE 
strategy calculates the cost of the alternate as the sum 
of both its own processing needs and that of its down- 
stream PEs — intuitively, if an upstream PE has more 
resources allocated, its output message rate increases and 
this has a cascading impact on the input rate of the 
succeeding PEs. Also, a higher selectivity upstream PE 
will further impact the successors’ cost since they will 
have to process more messages. This cost is calculated 
using a dynamic programming algorithm by traversing 


Initial Deployment Heuristic 
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Algorithm 1 Initial Deployment Heuristic Algorithm 


TABLE 1: Functions used in Initial Deployment Strategies 


1: procedure INITIALDEPLOYMENT(Dataflow D) 
> Alternate Selection Stage 

2 for PE P € D do 
3 for Alternate A € P do 
4 cf < GETCOSTOFALTERNATE(A) 
5: y<« A.Value 
6: if y/c4 > best then 
7 best + y/cs 
8 selected < A 
9 end if 
0 end for 
at end for 

7 > Resource Allocation Stage 
12: while 2 < 2 do 


13: if (V M.isAvailable = false) then 

14: VM + INITIALIZEVM(LargestVMClass) 

15: end if 

16: P © GETNEXTPE 

17: CurrentAlloc + ALLOCATENEWCORE(P, VM) 
18: Q «+ GETESTIMATEDTHRUPUT(D,CurrentAlloc) 


19: end while 
20: for PE P€ D do 


21: if ISOVERPROVISIONED(P) then 

22: REPACKPEINSTANCES(P) bp Move PE instances toa VM 
with lower core capacity 

23: end if 

24: end for 


25: REPACKFREEVMS b> Repack PEs in VMs with free cores to VMs 
with less number of cores 
26: end procedure 


the dataflow graph in reverse BFS order rooted at the 
output PEs. 


This is followed by a resource selection stage (lines 12— 
25) which operates similar to the variable-sized bin packing 
(VBP) problem [30]. For the initial deployment, in the 
absence of running VMs, we assume that each VM 
from a resource class behaves ideally as per its rated 
performance. The algorithm picks PEs (objects) in an 
order given by GETNEXTPE, and puts an instance of 
each PE in the largest VM (bin) (line 17), creating a new 
VM (bin) if required. It then calculates the estimated 
relative throughput for the application given the cur- 
rent allocation (line 18) using Eqn. 7 and repeats the 
procedure if the application constraint is not met. It 
should be noted that the GETESTIMATEDTHROUGHPUT 
function considers both the allocated cores and the avail- 
able bandwidth to calculate the relative throughput and 
hence scales out when either becomes a bottleneck. 


The intuition behind GETNEXTPE is to choose PEs 
in an order that not only increases VM _ utilization 
but also limits the message transfer latency between 
the PEs by collocating neighboring PEs in the dataflow 
within the same VM. We order the PEs using a forward 
DFS traversal, rooted at the input PEs, and allocate 
resources to them in that order so as to increase the 
probability of collocating neighboring PEs. It should be 
noted that the CPU cores required for the individual 
PEs are not known in advance as the resource require- 
ments depend on the current load which in turn de- 
pends on the resource requirements of the preceding PE. 
Hence, after assigning at least one CPU core to each PE 
(INCREMENTALLOCATION), the deployment algorithm 
chooses PEs in the order of largest bottlenecks in the 
dataflow, ie., lowest relative PE throughput (Q;). This 


Function Sharded (SH) | Centralized (CE) 
GETCOSTOF- A.cost A.cost + Si x 
ALTERNATE >> successor.cost 
GETNEXTPE 
if All PEs assigned then 
return argmin(?) 
P)EP 
else 
return Next PE in DFS 
end if 
REPACKPEINSTANCES]| N/A Move PE instance to 
smallest VM big enough 
for required core-secs 
REPACKFREEVMS N/A Iterative Repacking [30] 


ensures that PEs needing more resources are chosen first 
for allocation. This in turn may increase the input rate 
(and processing load) on the successive PEs, making 
them the bottlenecks. As a result, we end up with an 
iterative approach to incrementally allocate CPU cores 
to PEs using the VBP heuristic until the throughput 
constraint is met. Since the resource allocation only 
impacts downstream PEs, this algorithm is bound to 
converge. We leave a theoretical proof to future work. 

At the end, the algorithm performs two levels of 
repacking. After a solution is obtained using VMs from 
just the largest resource class, we first move one in- 
stance for all the over-provisioned PEs to the smallest 
resource class large enough to accommodate that PE in- 
stance (best fit, using REPACKPEINSTANCES). This may 
free up capacity on the VMs, and hence, we again use 
iterative repacking [30] (REPACKVMS) to repack all the 
VMs with spare capacity to minimize wasted cores. Dur- 
ing this process, we may sacrifice instance collocation in 
favor of reduced resource cost. Our evaluation however 
shows that this is an acceptable trade-off toward maxi- 
mizing the objective function. Note that these algorithms 
are all performed off-line, and the actual deployment is 
carried out only after these decision are finalized. 

Both, the order in which PEs are chosen and the 
repacking strategy affects the quality of the heuristic. 
While the sharded strategy SH uses a local approach and 
does not perform any repacking, the centralized strategy 
CE repacks individual PEs and VMs, as shown in Table 1. 


8.2 Runtime Adaptation Heuristic 


The runtime adaptation kicks in periodically over the 
lifetime of the application execution. Alg. 2. considers 
the current state of the dataflow and cloud resources — 
available through monitoring — in adapting the alternate 
and resource selection. The monitoring gives a more 
accurate estimate of data rates, and hence the resource 
requirements and its cost. 

As before, the algorithm is divided into two stages: 
Alternate selection and Resource allocation. However, 
unlike the deployment heuristic, we do not run both 
the stages at the same time interval. Instead, the alter- 
nates are selected every m intervals and the resources 
reallocated every n intervals. The former tries to switch 
alternates to achieve the throughput constraint given 
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the existing allocated resources, while the latter tries 
to balance the resources (i.e. provision new VMs or 
shutdown existing ones) given the alternates that are 
active at that time. Separating these stages serves two 
goals. First, it makes the algorithm for each stage more 
deterministic and faster since one of the parameters is 
fixed. Second, it reduces the number of retractions of 
deployment decisions occurring in the system. For e.g., 
if a decision to add a new VM leads to over-provisioning 
at a later time (but before the hourly boundary), instead 
of shutting down the VM, the alternate selection stage 
can potentially switch to an alternate with higher value, 
thus utilizing the extra resources available and in the 
process increase the application’s value. 

During the alternate selection stage, given the current 
data rate and resource performance, we first calculate 
the resources needed for each PE alternate (line 6). We 
then create a list of “feasible” alternates for a given 
PE, based on whether the current relative throughput 
is lesser or greater than the expected throughput 1. 
Finally, we sort the feasible alternates in decreasing order 
of the ratio between value to cost, and select the first 
alternate which can be accommodated using the existing 
resource allocation. After this phase the overall value 
either increases or decreases depending on whether the 
application was over-provisioned or under-provisioned 
to begin with, respectively. 

The RESOURCEREDEPLOY procedure is used to allo- 
cate or de-allocate resources to maintain the required 
relative throughput while minimizing the overall cost. 
If the Q < Q—«, the algorithm proceeds similar to the 
initial deployment algorithm. It incrementally allocates 
additional resources to the bottlenecks observed in the 
system and repacks the VMs. However, if 2 > Q+e, the 
system must scale in to avoid resource wastage and has 
two decisions to make: first, which PE needs to be scaled 
in and second, which instance of the PE is to be removed, 
thus freeing the CPU cores. The over-provisioned PE 
selected for scale in is the one with the maximum 
relative throughput (Q). Once the over-provisioned PE 
is determined, to determine which instance of that PE 
should be terminated, we get the list of VMs on which 
these instances are running and then weigh these VMs 
using the following “weight” function (eqn 10). Finally, 
a PE instance which is executing on the least weighted 
VM is selected for removal. 

VM Weight(r;) = Te(ri) x (fee 


x(1 Pr; ) ys TotalCores(r;)xm (10) 
Y Cost Per VM Hour 


where T, is the time remaining in the current cost 
cycle (ie. time till the next hourly boundary), y,, is the 
number of PE instances for the over-provisioned PE on 
the VM r;, and y is the total number of instances for that 
PE across all VMs. The VM Weight is lower for VMs with 
less time left in their hourly cycle, and thus preferred for 
removal. This increases temporal utilization. Similarly, 
VMs with fewer cores used are prioritized for removal. 
Further, VMs with higher cost per normalized core have 
a lower weight so that they are selected first for shut- 
down. Hence the VM Weight metric helps us pick the 


Algorithm 2 Runtime Adaptation Heuristic Algorithm 


1: procedure ALTERNATEREDEPLOY(DataflowD, Q:) > Ox is the 
observed relative throughput 

2 for PE P € D do > Alternate selection phase 

3: alloc + CURRALLOCATEDRES(P) > Gets the current allocated 
resources (accounting for Infra. variability) 

4: requiredC <- REQUIREDRES(P.activeAlternate) 
required resources for the selected alternate 

5: for AlternateA € P do 

6: requiredA <~ ACTUALRESREQUIREMENTS(A) 

7 

8 


> Gets the 


if Q: < Q—e then 
if requiredA < requiredC then 


: > Select alternate 
with lower requirements 


9: feasible. ADD(A) 
10: endif 
11: else if Q: > Q+€ then 
12: if requiredA > requiredC then > Select alternate 
with higher requirements 
13: feasible.ADD(A) 
14: end if 
15: end if 
16: end for 
17: SORT(feasible) > Decreasing order of value/cost 
18: for feasible alternate A do 
19: if requiredA < alloc then 
20: SWITCHALTERNATE(A) 
21: done 
22: end if 
23: end for 
24: end for 


25: end procedure 
1: procedure RESOURCEREDEPLOY(Data flowD, Q) 
2: if Q¢ < Q-—e then 
3 Same procedure as initial deployment 
4 else if Q; > Q+ € then 
5 while 2 > 2 do 
6: PE < overProvisionedPE 
7: instance + SELECTINSTANCETOKILL(PE) 
8 newAlloc <- REMOVEPEINSTANCE(instance) 
9 Q < GETESTIMATEDTHRUPUT(D,newAlloc) 
0 end while 
1: repackF'reeV Ms() > Repack PEs in the VMs with free cores 
onto smaller VMs with collocation 
12: end if 
13: end procedure 


PE instances in a manner that can help free up costlier, 
under-utilized VMs that can be shutdown at the end of 
their cost cycle to effectively reduce the resource cost. 


9 EVALUATION 


We evaluate the proposed heuristics through a simula- 
tion study. To emulate real-world cloud characteristics, 
we extend CloudSim [31] simulator to IaaSSim, that in- 
corporates temporal and spatial performance variability 
using VM and network performance traces collected 
from IaaS Cloud VMs 2. Further, FloeSim simulates the 
execution of the dynamic dataflows [21], on top of IaaS- 
Sim, with support for dataflows, alternates, distributed 
deployment, runtime scaling, and plugins for different 
schedulers. To simulate data rate variations, the given 
data rate is considered as an average value and the 
instantaneous data rate is obtained using a random 
walk between +50% of that value. However, to enable 
comparisons between different simulation runs, we gen- 
erate this data trace once and use the same across all 
simulation runs. 


2.IaaSSim and performance traces are available at 


http://github.com/usc-cloud/IaaSSimulator 
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Fig. 5: Dynamic Continuous Dataflow for LRB. Alternates for 
P2 and P7 have value (7), cost (c) and selectivity (s). 


For each experiment, we deploy the Linear Road 
Benchmark (LRB) [16] as a dynamic dataflow using 
FloeSim, run it for 12 simulated hours (T’ = 12 hrs) 
on simulated VMs whose performance traces were ob- 
tained from real Amazon EC2 VMs. Each experiment 
is repeated at least three times and average values are 
reported. We use a timestep duration of tpy5snins at 
the start of which adaptation decisions ais made. 


4: {VP = 1, c2 
po: {¥ = 1.0,c9 = 1.2,s9 = 1.0} 


9.1. Linear Road Befictithark (U RB) 


The Linear Road Benchmark [16] is used to compare the 
performance of data stream management systems and 
has been adopted to general purpose stream processing 
systems [32]. Using this as a base, we develop a dy- 
namic continuous dataflow application to evaluate the 
proposed scheduling heuristics. LRB models a road toll 
network within a confined area (e.g., 100 sq. miles), in 
which the toll depends on several factors including time 
of the day, current traffic congestion levels and proximity 
to accidents. It continuously ingests “position reports” 
from different vehicles on the road and is responsible 
for (i) detecting average speed and traffic congestion 
for a section, (ii) detecting accidents, (iii) providing toll 
notifications to vehicles whenever they enter a new 
section, (iv) answering account balance queries and toll 
assessments, and (v) estimating travel times between 
two sections. The goal is to support the highest number 
of expressways while satisfying the desired latency con- 
straints. To simulate realistic road conditions, the data 
rate varies from around 10 msgs/sec to around 2,000 
msgs/sec per expressway. 

Fig. 5 shows the LRB benchmark implemented as 
a dynamic continuous dataflow. The Weather Updates 
(Po) and Report Parse (P;) PEs act as the input PEs for 
the dataflow. While the former receives low frequency 
weather updates, the latter receives extremely high fre- 
quency position reports from individual vehicles (each 
car sends a position report every 30 secs) and exhibits 
variable data rates based on the current traffic condi- 
tions. The Congestion Estimation PE (P2) estimates current 
as well as near-future traffic conditions for different 
sections of all the monitored expressways. This PE may 
have several alternates using different machine learning 
techniques that predict traffic with different accuracy 
and future horizons. We simulate three alternates with 
different value (7), cost (c) and selectivity (s) values 
as shown in the tables in Fig. 5. The Accident Detector 
PE (P3) detects accidents based on the position reports, 
which is forwarded to Toll Calculator (P4) and Travel Time 


Estimator (P7) PEs. The former notifies toll values (Ps) 
and account balances (P¢) to the vehicles periodically. 
The latter (P7) provides travel time estimates, and has 
several alternates based on different forecasting models. 
For simulations, we use two alternates, e.g., (1) deci- 
sion/regression tree model which takes several historical 
factors into account, and (2) time series models which 
predict using only the recent past traffic conditions. 


9.2 Results 


We compare the proposed centralized and sharded 
heuristics (CE and SH) and the GA algorithm with 
a brute force approach (BR) that explores the search 
tree but uses intelligent pruning to avoid searching 
sub-optimal or redundant sub-trees. We evaluate their 
overall profit achieved, overall relative throughput and 
the monetary cost of execution over the optimization 
period of T 12 hrs. An algorithm is better than 
another if it meets the necessary relative application 
throughput constraint, Q > © — ¢, and has a higher 
value for the objective function O (Eqn. 8) Note that 
the necessary constraint for (2 must be met but higher 
values beyond the constraint do not indicate a better 
algorithm. Similarly, an algorithm with a higher © value 
is not better unless it also meets the 2 constraint. 

For all the experiments, we define the relative through- 
put threshold as 2. = 0.8 with a tolerance of € = 0.05. We 


calculate o for the LRB dataflow using Eqn. 9 eb setting 
Cr min — 0.5xTxDataRate and Climax — LOxTxDataRate ee 


Max max 


We empirically arrive at these bounds by observing the 
actual break-even cost for executing the workflow using 
a brute force static deployment model. 

1) Effect of Variability: Table 2 shows the overall profit 
and the relative throughput for a static deployment 
of LRB using different scheduling algorithms with an 
average input data rate of 50 msgs/sec. The overall profit 
which is a function of application value and resource cost 
remains constant due to a static deployment (without 
runtime adaptation). However, the relative throughput 
varies as we introduce infrastructure and data variability. 
In the absence of any variability, the brute force (BR) 
approach gives the best overall profit and also meets the 
throughput constraint (Q > 0.8). Further, GA approaches 
a near optimal solution with Og4 — Oger when neither 
infrastructure nor input data rates vary, and is within the 
tolerance limit © —€<2=0.79< 04+ €). The SH and 
CE heuristics meet the throughput constraint but give a 
lower profit when there is no variability. 

However, when running simulations with infrastruc- 
ture and/or data variability, none of the approaches 


TABLE 2: Effect of variability of infrastructure performance and 
input data rate on relative output throughput using different 
scheduling algorithms. Static LRB deployment with average of 


50 msgs/sec input rate, 0 = 0.8. 


Relative Application Throughput (() 
Algo Profit (9) || Neither | Infra. Perf. | Data Rate | Both 
BR 0.67 0.80 0.68 0.59 0.44 
GA 0.65 0.79 0.67 0.48 0.37 
SH 0.45 0.81 0.60 0.40 0.29 
CE 0.58 0.81 0.66 0.42 0.31 
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Fig. 6: Effect of infrastructure and data rate variability on Static Deployment and Runtime Adaptation, as input data rate rises. 


meet the desired throughput constraints with values 
ranging between 0.29 to 0.68, which is much less than the 
goal of = 0.8. Since these experiments do not change 
the deployment at runtime, the initial deployment is 
based on assuming constant data rates and infrastructure 
performance. Even the two best static deployment strate- 
gies in the absence of variability, BR and GA, rapidly 
degrade in output throughput when both infrastructure 
and data variability are present. This is more so as 
the average input data rate increases from 10 msgs/sec 
to 2,000 msgs/sec in Fig. 6(a). Due to explosion in 
state space, we could not run the BR algorithm beyond 
50 msgs/sec input rate. This analysis motivates the need 
for autonomic adaptations to application deployment. 

2) Improvements with Runtime Adaptation: 
Figs. 6(b) and 6(c) show the improvements in relative 
throughput and overall application profit by utilizing 
different runtime adaptation techniques in the presence 
of both infrastructure as well as data variability. We 
use GA as the upper bound (instead of BR) since BR 
is prohibitively slow for runtime adaptations and, as 
shown in Table 2, GA approaches the optimal in many 
scenarios. However, as discussed later (Fig. 7(a)), even 
GA becomes prohibitive for data rates > 500 msg/sec, 
and hence the missing entries in Figs. 6(b) and 6(c). 

We observe that with dynamic adaptation both GA 
and the greedy heuristics (SH and CE) achieve the 
desired throughput constraint (Q > 2 0.8) for all 
the input data rates tested. This allows us to compare 
their achieved application profit (Fig. 6(c)) and make 
several key observations. First, profit from GA is con- 
sistently more than the SH and CE greedy heuristics. 
Second, CE achieves a better profit than SH and reaches 
between 60% to 80% of GA’s profit. In fact, SH gives 
negative profit (loss) in some cases. Understandably, the 
CE scheduler having a global view performs signifi- 
cantly better than SH that performs local optimizations. 
However, CE has a higher overhead due to centralized 
collection of monitoring data (the exact overhead is not 
available from simulations). Lastly, comparing the static 
and dynamic deployment from Table 2 and Fig. 6(c), for 
a data rate of 50 msg/sec under variable conditions, we 
do see a drop in profit using runtime adaptation as it 
tries to achieve the (2 constraint. For GA and CE, the 
profits for adaptive deployment drop from 0.65 — 0.34 
and 0.58 — 0.29, respectively, but are still well above 
the break-even point of 0. But the static deployments 
violate the throughput constraint by a large margin 


which makes their higher profits meaningless. 

3) Scalability of Algorithms: Figs. 7(a) and 7(b) show 
algorithm scalability with respect to algorithm runtime 
and the number of cores for the initial deployment 
algorithm with increase in the incoming data rates. 
While the BR and the GA algorithms provide (near) 
optimal solutions for smaller data rates, their overhead 
is prohibitively large for higher data rates (fig. 7(a)) 
(> 10,000 secs for BR at 50 msg/sec, and > 1,000 secs 
for GA at 8,000 msg/sec). This is due to the search space 
explosion with the increase in the number of required 
VMs as shown in fig 7(b). On the other hand, both CE 
and SH greedy heuristics take just ~ 2.5 secs to compute 
at 8,000 msg/sec, and scale linearly (O(|y| + |R|)) with 
the number of PE instances (|y|) and number of virtual 
machines(|R|). Further we see that SH algorithm leads 
to higher resource wastage (more cores) with increase in 
the data rates, while CE and GA show a linear relation 
to the data rates in Fig. 7(b). Similar results are seen for 
the adaptation stage for SH and CE algorithms but the 
plots are omitted due to space constraints. 

4) Benefit of using Alternates: We study the reduction 
in monetary cost to run the continuous dataflow due to 
the use of alternates, as opposed to a dataflow deployed 
with only a single implementation for the PEs; we choose 
the implementation with the highest value (T 1). 
Fig. 7(c) shows the cost (US$) of resources required to 
execute the LRB dataflow for the optimization interval 
T = 12 hr using the greedy heuristics with runtime 
adaptation, in the presence of both infrastructure and 
data variability. We use AWS’s EC2 prices using m1.* 
generation of VMsfor calculating the monetary cost. 

We see that the use of alternates by runtime adaptation 
leads to a reduction in total monetary cost by 6.9% to 
27.5%, relative to the non-alternate dataflow; alternates 
with different processing requirements provide an extra 
dimension of control to the scheduler. In addition, the 
benefit of alternates increases with high data rate — as 
the input data rate and hence the resource requirement 
increases, even small fluctuations in data rate or infras- 
tructure performance causes new VMs to be acquired 
to meet the 2 constraint, and acquiring VMs has a 
higher overhead (e.g., the hourly cost cycle and startup 
overheads) than switching between alternates. 


10 RELATED WORK 


Scientific workflows [33], continuous dataflow sys- 
tems [7], [8], [5], [9] and similar large-scale distributed 
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programming frameworks [34], [35] have garnered a 
renewed research focus due to the recent explosion in 
the amount of data, both archived and real time, and 
the need for large-scale data analysis on this “Big Data”. 
Our work is based upon the stream processing and con- 
tinuous dataflow systems that allow a task-graph based 
programming model to execute long running continu- 
ous applications which process incoming data streams 
in near-real time. Other related work includes flexible 
workflows and heterogeneous computing, service ori- 
ented architecture (SOA) and autonomic provisioning 
and resource management in clouds. We discuss the 
state-of-the-art in each of these research areas. 

Continuous dataflow systems have their root in Data 
Stream Management Systems, which process continuous 
queries over tuple streams composed of of well-defined 
operators [36]. This allows operator-specific query op- 
timizations such as operator split and merge to be 
performed [37]. General-purpose continuous dataflow 
systems such as S4 [7], Storm [8], and Spark [34], on 
the other hand, allow user-defined processing elements, 
making it necessary to find generic auto-scaling solu- 
tions such as operator scaling and data-parallel oper- 
ations [38]. Several solutions, including one leverag- 
ing cloud elasticity to support auto-scaling, have been 
proposed [11]. However, these systems [10], [39], only 
consider data variability as a factor for auto-scaling 
decisions and assume that the underlying infrastructure 
offers the same performance over time. Our work shows 
that this assumption does not hold in virtualized clouds. 

Autonomic provisioning for workload resource man- 
agement on clouds have been proposed. These use per- 
formance monitoring and model-based approach [40], 
[41]. We use a similar approach and propose heuristics 
for dynamic continuous dataflows that handle not only 
data rate variations but also changes in the underlying 
infrastructure performance. Recent work [32] integrates 
elastic scale out and fault tolerance for stateful stream 
processing but adopts a local only policy based on CPU 
utilization for scaling. In this article, we assume stateless 
PEs, and fault tolerance is beyond the scope of this work. 
Our results do show that using local scale-out strategies 
that ignore the dataflow structure under-perform, and 
hence motivates heuristics with a global view. 

Flexible workflows [42], [19] and service selection in 
SOA [43] allow workflow compositions to be trans- 
formed at runtime. This provides a powerful composi- 
tional tool to the developer to define business-rule based 


generic workflows that can be specialized at runtime de- 
pending on the environmental characteristics. The notion 
of “alternates” we propose is similar in that it offers 
flexibility to the developer and a choice of execution 
implementations at runtime. However, unlike flexible 
workflows where the decision about task specialization 
is made exactly once based on certain deterministic pa- 
rameters, in continuous dataflows, this decision has to be 
re-evaluated regularly due to their continuous execution 
model and dynamic nature of the data streams. 

To exploit a heterogeneous computing environment, 
an application task may be composed of several sub- 
tasks that have different requirements and performance 
characteristics. Various dynamic and static task matching 
and scheduling techniques have been proposed for such 
scenarios [18], [44], [45]. The concept of alternates in 
dynamic dataflow is similar to these. However, currently, 
we do not allow heterogeneous computing requirements 
for these alternates, though they may vary in processing 
requirements. Even with this restriction, the concept of 
alternates provides a powerful programming abstraction 
that allows us to switch between them at runtime to 
maximize the overall utility of the system in response 
to changing data rates or infrastructure performance. 

Several studies have compared the performance of the 
virtualized environment against the barebones hardware 
to show their average performances are within an accept- 
able tolerance limit of each other. However these studies 
focused on the average performance characteristics and 
not on the variations in performance. Recent analysis 
of public cloud infrastructure [12], [46], [47], [14], [48] 
demonstrate high fluctuations in various cloud services, 
including cloud storage, VM startup and shutdown time 
as well as virtual machines core performance and virtual 
networking. However, the degree of performance fluc- 
tuations vary across private and different public cloud 
providers [13]. Reasons for this include multi-tenancy 
of VMs on the same physical host, use of commodity 
hardware, collocation of faults, and roll out of software 
patches to the cloud fabric. Our own studies confirm 
these. On this basis, we develop an abstraction of the 
IaaS cloud that incorporates infrastructure variability 
and also include it in our IaaS Simulator. 

Meta-heuristics have been widely used to address the 
task scheduling problem [24], [25], [26], [27]. Most of 
the approaches are nature inspired and rely on GA [28], 
ant colony optimization [49], particle swarm optimiza- 
tion [50] or simulated annealing [51] techniques to search 
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for sub-optimal solutions. A number of studies to ana- 
lyze the efficiency of meta-heuristics [24] show that in 
certain scenarios GAs can over perform greedy heuris- 
tics. More generally, Zamfirache et. al. [27] show that 
population based GA meta-heuristics of classical greedy 
approaches provide, through mutations, solutions that 
are better compared to their classic versions. Recently, 
a comparison of ant colony optimization and particle 
swarm optimization with a GA for scheduling DAGs on 
clouds was proposed [26]. None of these task scheduling 
algorithms or meta-heuristics based solutions take into 
account a dynamic list of task instances. Our own prior 
work [25] uses a GA to elastically adapt the number of 
task instances in a workflow to incoming web traffic but 
does not consider alternates or performance variability. 


11 CONCLUSION 


In this article, we have motivated the need for online 
monitoring and adaptation of continuous dataflow ap- 
plications to meet their QoS constraints in the presence 
of data and infrastructure variability. To this end we 
introduce the notion of dynamic dataflows, with support 
for alternate implementations for dataflow tasks. This 
not only gives users the flexibility in terms of application 
composition, but also provides an additional dimension 
of control for the scheduler to meet the application 
constraints while maximizing its value. 

Our experimental results show that the continuous 
adaptation heuristics which makes use of application 
dynamism can reduce the execution cost by up to 27.5% 
on clouds while also meeting the QoS constraints. We 
have also studied the feasibility of GA based approach 
for optimizing execution of dynamic dataflows and 
show that although the GA based approach gives near- 
optimal solutions its time complexity is proportional 
to the input data rate, making it unsuitable for high 
velocity applications. A hybrid approach which uses GA 
for initial deployment and the CE greedy heuristic for 
runtime adaptation may be more suitable. This is to be 
investigated as future work. 

In addition, we plan to extend the concept of dynamic 
tasks which will further allow for alternate implementa- 
tions at coarser granularity such as “alternate paths”, 
and provide end users with more sophisticated con- 
trols. Further, we plan to extend the resource mapping 
heuristics for an ensemble of dataflows with a shared 
budget and address issues such as fairness in addition 
to throughput constraint and application value. 
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ABSTRACT 


Contemporary continuous dataflow systems use elastic scal- 
ing on distributed cloud resources to handle variable data 
rates and to meet applications’ needs while attempting to 
maximize resource utilization. However, virtualized clouds 
present an added challenge due to the variability in resource 
performance — over time and space — thereby impacting the 
application’s QoS. Elastic use of cloud resources and their 
allocation to continuous dataflow tasks need to adapt to such 
infrastructure dynamism. In this paper, we develop the con- 
cept of “dynamic dataflows” as an extension to continuous 
dataflows that utilizes alternate tasks and allows additional 
control over the dataflow’s cost and QoS. We formalize an 
optimization problem to perform both deployment and run- 
time cloud resource management for such dataflows, and 
define an objective function that allows trade-off between 
the application’s value against resource cost. We present 
two novel heuristics, local and global, based on the variable 
sized bin packing heuristics to solve this NP-hard problem. 
We evaluate the heuristics against a static allocation policy 
for a dataflow with different data rate profiles that is sim- 
ulated using VM performance traces from a private cloud 
data center. The results show that the heuristics are ef- 
fective in intelligently utilizing cloud elasticity to mitigate 
the effect of both input data rate and cloud resource perfor- 
mance variabilities on QoS. 


Categories and Subject Descriptors 


C.2.4 [Distributed Systems]: Distributed applications; 
D.1.3 [Concurrent Programming]: Distributed program- 
ming; 1.2.8 [Problem Solving, Control Methods, and 
Search]: Heuristic methods 


General Terms 


Design, Performance, Algorithms 
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1. INTRODUCTION 


Distributed platforms offer a vital solution space to ad- 
dress problems on “Big Data” [9]. Data analytics platforms 
have expanded beyond scaling for volume and variety di- 
mensions of data and started focusing on continuous data 
with high and uneven data rates — the velocity dimension. 
Stream processing frameworks such as Yahoo’s $4 [26], Twit- 
ter’s Storm, IBM InfoSphere Streams 5], and Spark Stream- 
ing provide continuous dataflow programming abstrac- 
tions to build and deploy tasks graphs as distributed appli- 
cations at scale on commodity clusters and clouds. 

While these systems support high input data rates, they 
fail to adequately consider fluctuations in the data rates 
that are observed in the real world. Some statically over- 
or under-provision resources depending on availability, and 
consequently trade-off between cost of unused resources dur- 
ing low data rate period and the penalty of high processing 
latencies during the high data rate period. Others track 
the changes to the incoming data rates and redeploy the 
application, but this is not done online and can cause loss 
of messages or high processing latencies during the switch. 
Cloud computing platforms offer the ability to elastically 
acquire and release resources, and some recent continuous 
dataflow frameworks like Esc [32], WSAggregation and 
others leverage these to perform online scaling of re- 
sources based on application load. Few of them also support 
active migration of processing elements between resources to 
improve performance and to maximize resource utilization. 

Despite these advances, there are two clear gaps in current 
research on executing continuous dataflows on elastic public 
clouds: (1) adapting to changing performance of cloud re- 
sources, and (2) offering more flexible cost-benefit trade-offs 
to users running such dataflows on (commercial) clouds. 

Cloud infrastructure exhibits performance variability over 
time and space. The same virtual machine (VM) instance 
has different resource characteristics over time due to multi- 
tenancy and changing workloads in the data center. Differ- 
ent VM instances of the same resource class (e.g. Medium) 
show different performance due to placement and diversity 
in commodity hardware [16]. As a result, scheduling strate- 
gies that assume deterministic and homogeneous cloud be- 
havior fail to deliver expected Quality of Service (QoS) to 
the dataflow applications running on clouds. 

In this paper, we address these issues by introducing a 
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novel concept of “dynamic dataflows”, where each task in the 
dataflow consists of one or more alternate implementations 
with different cost-benefit ratio. At a given time, the system 
is free to choose any one of these implementations based on 
the domain policies and execution metrics. This concept 
of alternate tasks in dataflows provide another dimension 
of control, in addition to resource elasticity, which can be 
leveraged to achieve desired execution goals and constraints 
in distributed streaming applications. 

Utilizing the dynamic dataflow paradigm, we further pro- 
pose a multi-objective optimization problem to balance the 
execution cost, processing latency and “value” for the dataflow 
application. We develop a set of deployment and runtime 
heuristics that tune both the elastic scaling and the selec- 
tion of alternate tasks to adapt to the fluctuations in the 
data rate, as well as, to mitigate the effect of performance 
variability in the cloud infrastructure. 

We evaluate the heuristics through simulations that use 
real performance traces obtained from a medium-sized pri- 
vate cloud deployment and the empirical results show that 
the cost of execution for a dataflow can be reduced by as 
much as 15% given various tolerances in the application 
throughput and application value. 

The rest of the paper is organized as follows. We survey 
and compare related work in section [2] Section [3] describes 
the continuous dataflow application model with extensions 
for dynamic dataflows. Further, we discuss the infrastruc- 
ture model and parameters in Section [4] with focus on com- 
modity clusters and public clouds. Section |5| presents our 
approach towards dataflow deployment and runtime adapta- 
tion using cloud elasticity and alternate tasks. We formalize 
the optimization problem in Section [6] followed by multi- 
variate deployment and runtime optimization heuristics in 
Section [7] We offer implementation details of the dataflow 
execution and cloud infrastructure simulation in Section 
which is evaluated for various scenarios, as presented in Sec- 
tion Section 9] concludes the paper with outlook on 
future work. 


2. RELATED WORK 
Scientific workflows 3], continuous dataflow 


systems and similar large scale distributed pro- 
gramming frameworks have garnered a renewed re- 
search focus due to the recent explosion in the amount of 
data, both archived and real time, and the need for large 
scale data analysis. Our work is closely related to the stream 
processing and continuous dataflow systems that allow a 
task-graph based programming model to execute long run- 
ning continuous applications which process incoming data 
streams in near-real time. Other related work includes flex- 
ible workflows, service oriented architecture and the notion 
of “alternates” in heterogeneous computing paradigm. We 
discuss state-of-the-art in each of these research areas in re- 
lation to our proposed system. 


2.1 Continuous dataflows, and existing auto 
scaling techniques 


Continuous dataflow systems have their root in Data Stream 
Management Systems, the primary focus of which is to pro- 
cess continuous queries over tuple streams, composed using a 
set of welldefined operators [2]. This allows operator-specific 
query optimizations such as operator split and merge to be 
performed [33]. General purpose continuous dataflow sys- 


tems such as $4 [26], Storn{’| and Spark{46}, on the other 


hand, allow arbitrary processing elements, making it nec- 
essary to find generic auto scaling solutions such as oper- 
ator scaling and data parallel operations [48]. Several so- 
lutions, including one leveraging cloud elasticity to support 
auto scaling, have been proposed [12]. However, most of 
these systems [36], only consider data variability as a 
factor for auto scaling decisions and assume that the under- 
lying infrastructure offers same performance overtime. Our 
work shows that this assumption does not hold in virtual- 
ized cloud systems and proposes heuristics that handle not 
only the variations in data rates but also changes in the 
underlying infrastructure performance. 


2.2 Workflow and Task Scheduling 


Task based scheduling have been extensively studied and 
various heuristics proposed. These algorithms are broadly 
classified into list-scheduling algorithms, clustering, and sear- 
ch based algorithms. Of these, list-scheduling algorithms 
have received the most attention. The goal of these algo- 
rithms is to produce a prioritized list of tasks and place each 
on the processing unit to minimize a certain cost function 
(or alternatively, maximize a certain utility function). These 
algorithms are generally defined for a bounded (and fixed) 
set of tasks and processors. Our global heuristic is similar 
to these algorithms; however, the list of task instances as 
well as their priorities are dynamic and based on external 
factors. 

In addition, several specialized algorithms have been pro- 
posed for mapping workflows on to cloud resources with the 
goal of minimizing the makespan as well as the resource 
cost [20]. Others use a mix of cloud and local 
cluster resources to balance performance and cost. However, 
none of these algorithms consider infrastructure variability 
of the cloud platform as a factor in scheduling. 


2.3 Flexible workflows and SOA 


Flexible workflows and service selection in Ser- 
vice Oriented Architecture (SOA) allow workflow 
compositions to be transformed at runtime. This provides a 
powerful compositional tool to the developer to define busi- 
ness rule based generic workflows that can be specialized 
at runtime based on the environmental characteristics. The 
notion of “alternates” we propose is similar to this in that 
it allows greater flexibility to the developer and a choice of 
execution at runtime. However, unlike flexible workflows 
where the decision about task specialization is made exactly 
once based on certain deterministic parameters, in continu- 
ous dataflows, this decision has to be re-evaluated regularly 
due to their continuous execution model and dynamic nature 
of the data streams. 


2.4 Heterogeneous computing 


To exploit a heterogeneous computing environment, an 
application task may be composed of several subtasks that 
have different requirements and performance characteristics. 
Various dynamic and static task matching and scheduling 
techniques have been proposed for such scenarios 


[37]. The concept of alternates in dynamic dataflow is similar 


to these; however, currently, we do not allow heterogeneous 
computing requirements for these alternates, though they 
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may vary in processing requirements. Even with this restric- 
tion, the concept of alternates provides a powerful program- 
ming abstraction that allows us to switch between them at 
runtime to maximize the overall utility of the system in re- 
sponse to changing data rates or infrastructure performance. 


2.5 Cloud Infrastructure Performance analy- 
sis and modelling 


Several studies have compared the performance of the 
virtualized environment against the barebones hardware to 
show their average performances are within an acceptable 
tolerance limit of each other. However these studies focused 
on the average performance characteristics and not on the 
variations in performance. Recent analysis of public cloud 
infrastructure demonstrate high fluctuations in 
various cloud services, including cloud storage, VM startup 
and shutdown time as well as virtual machines core per- 
formance and virtual networking. Reasons for this include 
multi-tenancy of VMs on the same physical host, placement 
of VMs in the data center, use of commodity hardware, col- 
location of faults, and roll out of software patches to the 
cloud fabric, among others. Our own studies confirm these. 
On this basis, we develop an abstraction of the IaaS cloud 
that incorporates infrastructure variability. 


3. DYNAMIC DATAFLOW APPLICATION 
MODEL 


Directed acyclic task (DAG) graphs are familiar constructs 
used to model loosely as well as tightly coupled applica- 
tions, and have been adopted by the scientific workflow and 
dataflow communities, among others. We extend this model 
to formally define dynamic dataflows that operate on con- 
tinuous data streams and offer task alternatives. 


DeF. 1 (CONTINUOUS DATAFLOW). A continuous data- 
flow G is a quadruple G = {P, E,I,O}, where P = {P,, Po, 
..; Pn} is the set of Processing Elements (PE) and E = 
{(Pi, Pj) | Pi, P) € P} is a set of dataflow edges such that 
there is no cycle, where (P;,P;) denotes flow of data mes- 
sages from P; to P;. 14 C P is a set of input PEs where 
external data messages enter the dataflow continuously with 
variable rates, and O #4 @ C P is a set of output PEs which 
emit data messages to be consumed by an external entity. 


Each PE represents a long-running user-defined task in the 
dataflow which executes continuously, accepting and con- 
suming data messages from the incoming edges and pro- 
ducing messages on the outgoing edges. A directed edge 
between two PEs connects an output port from the source 
PE to an input port of the sink PE, and represents a flow of 
messages between the two |7|. A user can select different se- 
mantics for the flow of data on the edges, such as sequence, 
and-split, synchronize, merge, choice, multi-choice, and so 
on, similar to dataflow patterns in static workflows |38}. 
Without loss of generality, we make the simplifying assump- 
tion of and-split semantics for edges originating from the 
same output port of a PE (i.e., output messages on a port 
are duplicated on all outgoing edges) and multi-merge 
semantics for edges terminating at an input port of another 
PE (i.e., input messages on a port from all incoming edges 
are interleaved). 

We extend continuous dataflows to “Dynamic Dataflows” 
by incorporating the concept of alternative PEs (or simply, 


alternates). In heterogeneous computing and flexible 
(single execution) workflows [39], alternates are selected once 
at runtime and thereafter their dataflow path of execution 
is fixed. We advance this concept to continuous dataflow 
where alternate selection is an ongoing process. Alternates 
enable the user to optionally define alternative implemen- 
tations for a given PE, each of which may possess different 
performance characteristics, resource needs and quality of 
service and hence offer different relative trade-offs between 
cost and QoS. At the same time, the choice of alternates 
does not impact the correctness of the application. Due to 
space constraints, a detailed discussion of “alternates” and 
the programming model is beyond the scope of this paper. 
We assume that the alternates have been specified using an 
appropriate programming model and the set of feasible al- 
ternates is available to the proposed heuristics. Alternates 
defined for different PEs operate independently, and hence 
any combination of them may be selected. It is also valid to 
replace one alternate with another during runtime. 


Der. 2. (DyNAMIC DaTAFLows). A Dynamic Dataflow 
D is a continuous dataflow where each PE P; € P has set 
of alternate implementations P; = {pi,p7,...p) | j > 1}. 


We capture the QoS, cost and performance for each alter- 
nate of the PE using a set of metrics, viz., the relative value 
(72), the alternate cost (c}) in core-seconds per message, and 
the selectivity (s?). The relative value, 0 < y} <1, for an 

f(p)) 
Max; {f(pj)}’ 
a user-defined value function for the alternate (e.g., the F) 
statistical measure for a classification PE). It quantifies the 
relative benefit for the user of picking this alternate. The 
processing cost, c}, is the time (in seconds) required to pro- 
cess a single message on a “standard” CPU core (see § [4p 
for the alternate p? . The selectivity, s}, is the ratio of num- 


alternate p? is defined as 77 = where f(p?) is 


i? 
ber of the output messages produced to the number of input 
messages consumed by the alternate p? to complete a logical 
unit of operation. The selectivity of a PE helps determine 
the downstream data rate in the dataflow. 

A dataflow may be initially deployed with a particular 
configuration of alternates which can then be switched dur- 
ing runtime to meet the application’s constraints. To keep 
the problem tractable, we enforce that these changes are 
only made at periodic intervals. During a given time inter- 
val t, only one of the alternates for a PE P; is active, given 
by: 


A= { 


and pier, A) S1 
The value of the PE P; in time interval ¢ is then given by: 


Y Go) 


py eP; 


1 if p! is active during interval t for PE P; 
0 otherwise 


T(t) = 


We obtain the value for the entire dataflow application 
during time interval t by aggregating values of the individ- 
ual alternates since value can be perceived as an additive 


property over the application graph. 


Der. 3 (NORMALIZED APPLICATION VALUE). The nor- 
malized application value 0 < T(t) < 1 for a dynamic dataflow 
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DP;eP T;(t) 
IP] ; 
where |P| is the number of PEs in dynamic dataflow. 


D during time interval t is given by T(t) = 


The application’s value thus obtained gives an indication 
of its overall quality from the user’s perspective and can be 
considered as one dimension of QoS. Yet another dimension, 
particularly in the context of continuous dataflows, is the 
observed application throughput. However, raw application 
throughput is not meaningful because it is a function of the 
incoming data rates during that time interval. We use the 
Relative application throughput, 2, as a metric of application 
performance. 

As before, the relative application throughput is built up 
from the relative PE throughputs of the individual alter- 
nates, given by 0 < Q;(t) < 1 for a PE P; during interval 
t. It is defined as the ratio of current output data rate (ab- 
solute throughput) o0;(t) to the maximum achievable output 


data rate o/"**(t) given by 9;(t) = omits 
data rate for a PE depends on its alternates’ selectivity, and 
bound by its input data rate and the resources available to 
process the inputs. The maximum output throughput is 
achieved when there are enough resources for P; to process 
all incoming data messages within the interval t, given by 
oy'** = i;- 8), where i; is the input date rate, and s/ is 
the selectivity of its alternate (omitting the time intervals 
for brevity). The actual output data rate is thus given by 

min (sae, 2iet “sf 
Oo, = i “i , where @; is its total CPU core allo- 
cation given by $i = )7, 7, (where 7; is the core coefficient 
of the allocated core and j € allocated cores for the PE (see 
8 4), and ce! is its latency to process a message on a standard 
core (with 7; = 1). 

The relative throughput for the application is not additive 
as it depends on the critical processing path of the PEs. 
We treat the entire dataflow as a black box consisting of 
a single PE, and use the accumulative incoming data rate 
at the input PEs and the accumulative output rate at the 
output PEs to obtain the relative application throughput. 


The output 


Der. 4 (RELATIVE APPLICATION THROUGHPUT). The 
relative application throughput 0 < Q(t) < 1 for dataflow D 


24 ; 
during time t is given by Q(t) = ereo where O is the 


set of output tasks. 


The dynamic dataflows thus extend the familiar DAG ap- 
plication model with support for continuous data streams 
and dynamic PE alternates. Application value and relative 
throughput provide complimentary metrics to assess overall 
application QoS, and allow for clear trade-offs to be made 
with the resource costs when optimizing the resource scaling 
and alternate selection. 


4. CLOUD INFRASTRUCTURE MODEL 


Our heuristics leverage the elasticity of cloud infrastruc- 
ture at runtime, and we model the behavior of a virtualized 
commercial cloud Infrastructure as a Service (IaaS) environ- 
ment here. The execution framework has access only to the 
virtualized cloud resources: virtualized CPU cores, virtual 
disks within a VM, and virtual network connectivity. There 
is no control over or knowledge of the actual VM placement 
within the data center and, consequently, the network con- 
nection behavior between the VMs. This implies different 


network profiles for different VM instances even of the same 
class. 

The cloud environment consists of a set of VM resource 
classes C = {C,C2,...,Cn} that differ in the number of 
available CPU cores N, their rated core speed 7, and their 
rated network bandwidth 6. We assign atleast one dedi- 
cated core to each VM. For simplicity, we ignore memory 
and disk characteristics in the current model. Since CPU 
core speeds may vary across VM classes, we define the nor- 
malized processing power 7; of a resource class C’s CPU 
core as the ratio of its processing power to that of a “stan- 
dard” VM core, under ideal conditions. Naively, this may be 
the ratio of their CPU core clock speeds (e.g, #2 Guz), but 
could also be the result of running application benchmarks 
on a standard VM and the VM of a particular resource class. 
Cloud providers such as Amazon also provide resource class 
ratings in the form of Elastic Compute Units (ECUs) that 
can be used. The processing requirements of a PE alternate 
is defined in terms of core-seconds (c) required to process 
a single message on the standard VM core (whose 7 = 1). 
Hence, the latency of a PE to process a message on a re- 
source of class C; can be obtained by scaling as c; = c/n. 
In addition, each resource class is associated with a fixed 
hourly usage price ¢;. We follow a costing model similar 
to existing cloud providers. The usage of a VM instance is 
rounded up to the nearest hourly boundary and the user is 
charged for the entire hour even if it is shut down before the 
hour ends. 

R(t) = {ri,r2,..., Tn} is a set of all VMs that have been 
instantiated till time t. Each instance is described by the 
tuple r; = (Cj, tstart, tof), which is the resource class C; to 
which the VM instance belongs, tstarz is the time at which 
the instance was created and toys is the time at which the 
instance was turned off. tos f is set to oo for an active VM. 
Total accumulated cost for the instance r; at time t is then 
calculated as jui[t] = [min(tors,t) — tstart)/60] x Cj, where 
min(tors,t) — tstart) is the duration for which the instance 
has been active. 

Various studies, including our own, have shown that the 
performance of cloud VM instances is volatile, over time and 
across instances of the same class, including its processing 
power and network bandwidth [18} [15]. To gage the cur- 
rent behavior of the virtualized cloud resource, we presume a 
monitoring framework that periodically and nonintrusively 
probes the performance of and faults in the VMs and their 
network connectivity using standard benchmarks. 

The normalized processing power of a VM instance r,’s 
CPU core at time t thus monitored is given by m;(t), and 
the network latency and bandwidth between pairs of active 
VM instances r; and r; are A:x;(t) and Bix;(t) respectively. 

Hence, the processing latency for a PE alternate p? at 
time ¢ is a function of the current normalized processing 
power for the set of VM instances it is allocated at that 
time. Similarly, the bandwidth between two PE instances is 
the current bandwidth between the VM resources on which 
they are deployed. We assume in-memory message trans- 
fer if two PEs are collocated in the same VM instance, i.e., 
dixi 2 0 and Bixi — oo. In addition, during the deploy- 
ment stage, we assume that the network bandwidth between 
two VMs is equal to the “rated values”. However, during the 
runtime adaptation, we use the actual bandwidth, reported 
by the monitoring framework, which may change due to fac- 
tors including collocation of VMs and data center traffic. 
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5. DYNAMIC DATAFLOW DEPLOYMENT 
& ADAPTATION 


We outline here the overall approach to deployment and 
runtime adaptation of the dynamic dataflow on elastic cloud 
resources. The specific heuristics themselves are discussed 
in subsequent sections. 

Fig. [I[a) shows a simple abstract dataflow with four PEs. 
fF, and Ex, are the input and output PEs with just one al- 
ternate each, while PEs E2 and E3 have of two alternates 
each. Messages emitted on F;’s output port are duplicated 
to both Ez and E3 while E. interleaves the messages from 
the task parallel operations performed by F2 and £3. When 
this abstract dataflow is submitted for execution, the deci- 
sions on alternate selection and VM instance acquisition and 
allocation fall into two phases: at deployment time and at 
runtime. Deployment time heuristics (8[7) determine the ini- 
tial selection of the alternate for each PE, and the resources 
required by them based on estimated initial message data 
rates. Fig. [I{b) shows a sample concrete dataflow where the 
alternates have been selected, picking e3 and e} for PEs Ee 
and Es, and the initial VM resources estimated for the four 
PEs (Fig. [ifc)). 

At runtime, several instances of a PE (alternate) operate 
in a data parallel manner, with each CPU core allocated 
to the PE being able to operate on independent messages 
available on their input port. Incoming messages to a VM 
instance are buffered in a local queue before execution. The 
mechanics of these, while beyond the scope of this paper, 
are based on the Floe dataflow framework discussed else- 
where P| PEs can also be allocated CPU cores that 
span multiple VMs; the logical operation of the dataflow is 
not affected by this though it does impact the performance 
of the PE due to the variations in processing power and 
network connectivity across the VMs. We assume incom- 
ing messages are load-balanced across the CPU cores, and 
releasing a VM instance migrates pending input messages 
in its buffer to remaining VMs hosting this PE (with net- 
work cost paid for the transfer). This also means that the 
PEs are stateless across messages, or can share state only 
between the instances running on the same VM. This allows 
us to allocate and de-allocate CPU cores on the same or 
different VMs rapidly without impacting the dataflow con- 
sistency. It also allows us to switch between alternates for a 
PE. 

Based on the deployment time heuristics, VMs of partic- 
ular resource classes are instantiated and the alternates of 
the dataflow initiated on them, following which the dataflow 
execution starts. This also initiates the monitoring probes 
on the VM instances to record their runtime performance, 
and measures the message data rates for the alternates. Pe- 
riodically, we can perform runtime adaptation to respond 
to variability in incoming data rates and resource behavy- 
ior using one of several controls that are available. These 
active decisions are based on runtime heuristics (§|7) that 
can decide to pick a different alternate for a PE, change 
the resources allocated to an alternate within a VM (scale 
up/down) or on a new VM (scale out/in), or even decide to 
migrate an alternate from one VM instance to another. The 
VM acquisition and release are also tied to these decisions 
as it determines the actual cost paid to the cloud service 


? Floe is available for download at https://github.com/usc- 
cloud/floe 


provider. 

This deployment and runtime adaptation model attempts 
to strike a balance between simplicity (e.g., statelessness and 
isolating PE instance on separate cores to minimize effect on 
each other), reality of clouds (e.g., costing at hour bound- 
aries, network cost to migrate message buffers), and user 
flexibility (e.g., dynamic PEs, runtime VM and dataflow 
monitoring). This also allows us to formally define a mean- 
ingful yet tractable optimization problem for the deployment 
and runtime adaptation strategies that we introduce next. 


Figure 1: (a) An abstract dynamic dataflow applica- 
tion with possible alternates for PEs, (b) A concrete 
dynamic dataflow with alternates selected from pos- 
sible combinations, and the initial resource require- 
ments determined (c) A deployment of the concrete 
dataflow on VMs 


6. PROBLEM FORMULATION 


We formulate the optimization problem as a constrained 
utility maximization problem. The constraints to the func- 
tion are defined in terms of the expected relative application 
throughput (Q) (i.e., the throughput, on average, should not 
deviate from this requirement at the end of the optimization 
period). Similarly the utility is defined as a function of the 
normalized application value ([‘), the maximal cost they are 
willing to pay for the cloud resources, and the actual cost 
paid for the resources while achieving the constraint. The 
goal of the optimization problem is to maximize the utility 
(objective function) while minimizing the deviation from the 
defined constraint. 

We define an optimization period T for which execution 
constraints are specified by the user and the utility needs to 
be maximized. This optimization period is divided into time 
intervals T = {to,ti,...,tn}. While the period between the 
intervals could be of variable length, for the purpose of our 
theoretical analysis we assume that they are of equal length 
ie., ti41 —ti is a constant. The initial deployment decisions 
are made prior to to and the the runtime decisions made at 
the beginning of each time interval. 

At time to, an abstract dynamic dataflow D, along with 
L(to) = {i;(to)}, the estimated input data rates at each 
input PE P; € I is given. During each subsequent time in- 
terval t, based on the monitoring during the previous time 
interval, we are also given the observed input data rates, 
Z(t) = {t;(t)}; the set of active VM resource instances, 
R(t) = {r1,7r2,...,7m}; the normalized processing power per 
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core for each VM instance rj, m(t) = {7;(t)}; the network 
latency and bandwidth between pairs of active VM instances 
misty € R(t), At) = (ix g(t} and B(t) = {Bixj(6)}- 

At any time interval t, we can calculate the relative ap- 
plication throughput (Q(t)) observed at time ¢ using Def. 
the normalized application value (['(t)) using Def. 3} and the 
cumulative monetary cost (j:[t]) till time t. 

The average relative application throughput over the op- 


Beep the average 


ter and the 
total resource cost over period T is u = pl[tn], where t,, is 
the last time interval in T. 

We define the combined objective function which is to be 


maximized over the optimization period as a profit: 


timization period T is given by Q = 


application value over period T is T = 


O=T-o-p 


where o is a user-defined equivalence factor between cost 
and value given by 


Maz ApplicationV alue — MinApplicationV alue 


= AcceptableCostatMaxVal — AcceptableCostatMinV al 


Here, the max and min application values can be calculated 
from the alternates in the dataflow by picking the alternates 
with the best and worst values for each PE, while the user 
provides the acceptable costs to achieve these respective ex- 
tremes. o captures an intuitive linear function of the user’s 
pricing expectation, and any cost below this linear function 
serves as a profit. 

The goal is to maximize the objective function O while sat- 
isfying the constraint that the average relative throughput 2 
over the optimization period meets a user-defined threshold 
a>. 

© can be maximized by choosing appropriate values for 
the following control parameters at each interval t in the op- 
timization period: A/(t), which gives the active alternate j 
for the PE P;; N(t) = {N’(t)}, the number of VM instances 
in R(t) belonging to resource class C;; o(t) = {@;(t)} ¢%, 
the number of CPU cores available to P; for data parallel 
execution; and M(t) = {Mj;xx(t)}, the mapping of a PE 
instance P; to the actual resource instance rx. 


7. DEPLOYMENT AND ADAPTATION 
HEURISTICS 


Optimally solving the objective function © with the 2 
throughput constraint is NP-Hard. The proof is outside 
the scope of this paper, but we present an intuition here. 
© = [-—oa- yp can be simplified by fixing either [ or pw 
and optimizing the other. When the application value [ is 
fixed, the problem then reduces to minimizing the execution 
cost ps of the dataflow, i.e., give the incoming data rate and 
fixed alternates, place PEs onto the VM instances of dif- 
ferent resource classes such that the total cost_of resources 
used is minimized while satisfying the Q < © constraint. 
This is similar to the Variable-sized Bin Packing problem 
10), where given a set of objects and an infinite supply of 
different sized bins, the objective is to minimize the total 
space used to pack all the objects in the bins. This has 
been proven as an NP-Complete problem, and our problem 
is more complex than this reduced version. We thus pro- 
pose heuristics to provide an approximate solution to the 
objective function. 


Algorithm 1 Heuristic Algorithm for Initial Deployment 


1: procedure INITIALDEPLOYMENT(Dataflow D) 
> Alternate Selection Stage 


2: for Processing Element P € D do 
3: for Alternate A € P do 
A: pp + GETCOSTOFALTERNATE(D, A, P) 
5: y< A.Value 
6: if y/yw > best then 
fe best + y/pU 
8: selected < A 
9: end if 
10: end for 
11: end for 
> Resource Allocation Stage 
12: V MClasses + SORTEDBYDECREASINGSIZE() > size = N 
xT 
13: while Q <2 do 
14: if (lastV M.isAvailable = false) then 
15: lastV M + INITIALIZEVM(V MClasses.First) 
16: end if 
7: P + GETNEXTPE() 
18: CurrentAlloc <~ ALLOCATIONONECORE(P, lastV M) 
19: Q + GETESTIMATEDTHRUPUT(D, CurrentAlloc) 
20: end while 
21: for Processing Element P € D do 
22: if (ISOVERPROVISIONED(P)) then 
23: REPACKPE(P) 
24: end if 
25: end for 
26: REPACKFREEV MS() > Repack PEs in VMs with free 


cores to smaller VMs 
27: end procedure 


We develop several heuristics to find an approximate so- 
lution to the optimization problem in near real time. While 
techniques such as integer programming and branch-and- 
bound have been used to optimally solve some NP-hard 
problems [41], such tractability does not adequately trans- 
late to low latency solutions that are critical to continuous 
adaptation decisions. The dynamic nature of the application 
and the infrastructure as well as the tightly-bound decision 
making interval means that fast heuristics are better suited 
than slow optimal solutions that may in any case become 
stale. 

We distinguish between the initial deployment strategy 
and the runtime adaptation strategy. The initial deploy- 
ment is based on the estimated data rate and the expected 
VM performance. At runtime, both of these may vary as 
observed by the monitoring framework, and the adaptation 
strategy changes the alternate selection and resource allo- 
cation. We propose an initial local heuristic that uses in- 
formation available locally for a particular PE for decisions, 
and refine this to a global heuristic that also considers the 
impact on downstream PEs in the dataflow. 


7.1 Initial Deployment Heuristics 


The initial deployment algorithm (Alg.|1) is divided into 
two stages: alternate selection (lines a 11) and resource al- 
location (lines [12}26). 

The alternate selection stage ranks each alternate for a 
PE based on its value to cost ratio (line [4) and chooses the 
one with the highest ratio. Since we do not know the actual 
cost for the alternates until resource allocation, the local and 
global heuristics use cost functions for GETCOSTOFALTER- 
NATE (Table[1). The local strategy calculates an alternate’s 
cost based only on its processing requirement. The global 
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Function Local Strat- | Global Strategy 
egy 
GETCOSTOF- A.cost A.cost + S; x 
ALTERNATE > successor.cost 
GETNEXTPE 
if All PEs assigned then 
return PE with lowest Q7 > 
bottleneck 
else 
return Next PE in BFS 
end if 
REPACKPE N/A Move PE to smallest 
VM big enough for re- 
quired core-secs 
REPACK N/A Iterative | Repacking 
FREEVMS 
Table 1: Functions used in Initial Deployment 


Strategies 


strategy calculates the cost of the alternate as the sum of 
its processing needs and that of its downstream PEs — in- 
tuitively, if an upstream PE has more resources allocated, 
its output message rate increases and this has a cascading 
impact on the input rate of the succeeding PEs. A higher 
selectivity will have a higher impact on the successors since 
they will produce more output messages. This cost is calcu- 
lated using a dynamic programming algorithm by traversing 
the dataflow graph in reverse BFS order rooted at the output 
PEs. 

The resource selection stage follows a procedure similar 
to the variable sized bin packing (VBP) problem. For the 
initial deployment, in the absence of running VM instances, 
we assume that each instance from a resource class would 
behave ideally as per its rated performance. A generic VBP 
heuristic algorithm picks objects (PEs) in a certain order 
and puts each in the largest bin (VM instance), creating a 
new bin if required [13]. Based on some criterion, it chooses 
to “repack” the objects from the largest bin to smaller bins to 
avoid wasted space. Both, the order in which bins are chosen 
and the object selection for repacking affects the quality of 
the heuristic. 

Both the local and global heuristics choose one PE (ob- 
ject) at a time using GETNEXTPE (line]17) and allocate it 
to the largest VM resource class, either available or newly 
instantiated (line[18). While the local strategy does not per- 
form any repacking, the global strategy “repacks” individual 
PEs (line|23) and all PEs in a VM (line|26) using REPACKPE 
and REPACKFREEVMS (Table[I). 

The intuition behind the GETNEXTPE function is to choose 
PEs in an order that not only reduces the spare capacity on a 
VM but also limits the message transfer latency between the 
PEs by collocating neighboring PEs in the dataflow within 
the same VM. We order the PEs based on a forward BFS 
traversal rooted at the input PEs, and allocate them re- 
sources in that order to increase the probability of collocat- 
ing neighboring PEs. However, note that the CPU cores 
required for the individual PEs is not known in advance 
since the resource requirements depend on the current load 
which in turn depends on the resource requirements of the 
preceding PE. Hence, after assigning at least one CPU core 
to each PE (INCREMENTALLOCATION), the deployment al- 
gorithm chooses PEs in the order of largest bottlenecks in 


the dataflow, i.e., lowest relative PE throughputs (Q). This 
ensures that PEs needing more resource are chosen first for 
allocation. This in turn may increase the input rate (and 
processing load) on the successive PEs, making them the 
bottlenecks. As a result, we take an iterative approach that 
incrementally allocates CPU cores to PEs until the through- 
put constraint is met. Since the resource allocation only im- 
pacts downstream PEs, this algorithm is bound to converge. 
We leave a theoretical proof to future work. Both the local 
and global strategies use this method to select the next PE 
for allocation. 

The global strategy further performs two levels of repack- 
ing. After a solution is obtained using VM instances from 
just the largest resource class, it first moves the last instance 
for all the over-provisioned PEs to the smallest resource class 
large enough to accommodate that instance (best fit, using 
REPACKPE). This may free up spare capacity on the ini- 
tialized VMs. Hence, we again repack all the VM instances 
to minimize the wasted cores. Finally, an iterative repack- 
ing algorithm is used to allocate cores for all the in- 
stances remaining on the last empty VM of the largest size 
(REPACKVMs). During repacking we may sacrifice instance 
collocation in favor of reduced resource cost. The evaluation 
section however shows that this is an acceptable trade-off to- 
wards maximizing the objective function. 


7.2 Runtime Adaptation Heuristics 


The runtime adaptation kicks in after the deployed appli- 
cation has executed for a single time interval. Alg.2Jextends 
from the initial deployment algorithm but in addition con- 
siders the current state of the dataflow and cloud resources, 
available through monitoring, in adapting the alternate and 
resource selection. This gives a more accurate estimate of 
data rates (t;41 is similar to t;), and hence the resource re- 
quirements and the cost. As before, the algorithm is divided 
into two stages: alternate selection and resource allocation. 
However, unlike earlier, we do not run both the stages at 
the same time interval, but instead the former is run every 
m intervals and the latter is run every n intervals. We do 
so to keep a balance between application value which is de- 
cided by the alternate selection stage and the resource cost 
decided by the resource allocation stage. 

During the alternate selection stage, we assume that the 
resource behavior will remain static for the next time inter- 
val. Hence, given the current data rate and resource perfor- 
mance, we calculate the resources needed for each alternate 
of a PE. As before, we use local and global variations of 
the strategy (line [5). We then create a list of “feasible” al- 
ternates for a given PE (lines 6-13), based on whether the 
current relative throughput is less or more than the expected 
throughput by a threshold. Finally, we sort the feasible al- 
ternates in the decreasing order of the value to cost ratio and 
select the first alternate which can be accommodated under 
the given available resources. The outcome of this phase is 
that the system either increases or decreases the overall value 
based on whether it is overprovisioned or underprovisioned 
respectively. 

The resource re-deployment procedure is used to allocate 
or de-allocate resources as required to maintain the required 
relative throughput and to minimize the overall cost. If the 
average relative throughput thus far is less than Q, the algo- 
rithm proceeds similar to the initial deployment algorithm. 
It incrementally allocates additional resources to the bot- 
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Algorithm 2 Heuristic Algorithm for Runtime Adaptation 


1: procedure ALTERNATEREDEPLOY(DataflowD,Q:1) > M+ is 
the observed relative throughput 

2 for PEP € Ddo 

3 actual < getAvailableResources() > Gets the current 
available resources 

4 for AlternateA € P do 

5D: actual < actual Resource Requirements(A) 

6 

7 

8 


> Alternate selection phase 


if Q4 <Q—ethen 
if actual < activeAlternate.c then 
: feasible.add(A) 
9: end if 


10: else if OQ: > Q+c€ then 

11: if actual > activeAlternate.c then 
12: feasible.add(A) 

13: end if 

14: end if 

15: end for 

16: Sort (feasible) > decreasing order of value/cost 
17: for feasible alternate A do 

18: if actual < available then 

19: SwitchAlternate(A) 

20: done 

21: end if 

22: end for 

23: end for 

24: end procedure 


1: procedure RESOURCEREDEPLOY(X ) 

2 V MClasses < SortedByDecreasingSize() p> size = N 
xT 

3: if Q <Q then 

4: Same procedure as initial deployment 

5 else if Q; > ] then 


8. EVALUATION 


We evaluate the proposed heuristics through extensive 
simulations using an IaaS cloud simulator that uses perfor- 
mance traces from a real deployment on a medium sized pri- 
vate cloud infrastructure. Our JaaSSimulator is similar, in 
principle, to CloudSim [6] in that it allows users to test the 
expected performance and cost characteristics of their ap- 
plications on a cloud environment without the (prohibitive) 
cost and effort of an actual deployment. However, unlike 
CloudSim, we provide an abstraction at the IaaS layer and 
hide the details of the underlying data center architecture. 
In addition, to mimic the cloud behavior — especially the 
observed performance variations — IaaSSimulator supports 
infrastructure dynamism and also allows replaying perfor- 
mance traces gathered from real cloud systems to accurately 
simulate the infrastructure characteristics 


8.1 Experiments 


The experimental setup consists of a small abstract dy- 
namic dataflow with several alternates as shown in Fig. 
Even though we use a small abstract dataflow, it is scaled 
up to 10’s of alternates and 100’s of VMs to accommodate 
high and variable data rates that demonstrates scalability 
of the proposed heuristics. We use the same virtual ma- 
chine instance types as provided by the AWS cloud provider 
with similar performance ratings and on-demand pricing per 
hour. For simplicity, during initial deployment, we assume 
an average network bandwidth between VMs of any types 
to he 1NN Mhnes 
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Figure 2: Variations in VM CPU performance in a 
private IaaS cloud 


We simulate infrastructure variability by replaying the 
performance traces obtained from running periodic micro- 
benchmarks on 20 VMs in the FutureGrid Eucalyptus 2.0 
private cloud for 26 days. Fig. [2] plots a representative sam- 
ple of metrics from four VMs, showing the CPU performance 


3TaaSSimulator is available for download at 
https://github.com/usc-cloud/IaaSSimulator 
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Figure 3: Variations in network performance be- 
tween a pair of VMs in a private IaaS cloud 


variability for those VMs over a four day period and the re 
tive deviation of CPU performance from its mean. Similar 
Fig. [3] shows variations in network latency and bandwid 
availability between a pair of VMs over the same time } 
riod. Our experiments on the FutureGrid private cloud cc 
form with other such studies that illustrate high va 
ations in the performance of IaaS clouds. For individt 
experimental runs, we assign a random time period fre 
the traces for each active VM to replay. We then multit 
that coefficient with the rated performance of the active V 
to obtain its instantaneous runtime performance. 

To evaluate the efficacy of the proposed heuristics, - 
compare them against several other implementations inclu 
ing a static bruteforce optimal deployment for small grap 
(that assumes no variations) as well as a static deployme 
using the local and the global heuristic. To specifically ev. 
uate the benefits of using our notion of dynamic applic 
tions, we also compare our heuristics against a simplifi 
version which ignores alternate selection as an optimizati 


relative throughput (Q) on the Y axis for different scenarios 
at a fixed data rate of 5 msgs/sec. With no (data or infras- 
tructure) variability, the bruteforce algorithm performs the 
best (i.e. it always satisfies the Q constraint and gives the 
highest © value), followed by the local heuristic and then the 
global heuristic. For small data rates, the local heuristic per- 
forms slightly better in terms of 2. because global heuristic 
involves repacking the empty virtual machines which sac- 
rifices PE collocation. However, as we see later, this issue 
is mitigated by the continuous version of the global heuris- 
tic. As we introduce variability in data, infrastructure or 
both, the performance of even the bruteforce static deploy- 
ment decreases drastically and none of the algorithms are 
able to satisfy the 2 constraint, though the © value remains 
the same. This proves the need for continuous redeploy- 
ment strategies. Besides the brute-force algorithm which 
takes prohibitively long to find a solution for higher data 
rates, the performance of both the static deployment algo- 


rithms (i.e., local static and global static) decreases as the 
data rata inarancne avan with na warintinne (Me Thi 
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Figure 5: Effect of data rates on relative throughput, 
for static deployments 


Next, we compare the local heuristic against the global 
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Figure 6: Performance of Local vs. Global Heuristic 
for stable infrastructure and variation in data rate 


Fig. [7] compares the two heuristics at the other extreme, 
where the data rate remains constant but there are varia- 
tions in the infrastructure performance. Here, as well, we 
observe both the local and the global heuristics meeting the 
Q constraint (within an e < 0.05 threshold) for the range 
of data rates. As before, we also see that the global heuris- 
tic leads to higher © value for high data rates, while the 
local heuristic fairs well for smaller data rates (< 5msq/s). 
Further Fig. |8| compares the two under both data and in- 
frastructure variability. We see similar trends in this graph 
too, with both the heuristics satisfying the Q constraint and 
the global heuristic significantly out-performing the local 
heuristic at higher data rates (leading to a ~60% reduc- 
tion in the overall dollar cost). However, the local heuristic 
does continue to perform much better for small data rates 
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Figure 8: Performance of Local vs. Global Heuristic 
for variations in both data rates and infrastructure 


In summary, so far we have seen that the static algorithms 
(including static brute-force optimal) perform poorly in the 
presence of any form of (data or infrastructure) variability. 
While the global heuristic performs better than the local 
heuristic in presence of either or both forms of variability at 
high data rates, the local heuristic does better with low data 
rates. Both the heuristics take advantage of the alternates 
provided by the dynamic tasks to increase the overall O 
value. Finally, we characterize the unique advantage offered 
by the alternates in the dynamic applications. We compare 
variations of the proposed heuristics while enabling or dis- 
abling application dynamism (i.e. the alternate selection 
stage) and hence compare the selective advantage achieved 
through application dynamism. 

Fig.[9|compares the dollar amount spent by various heuris- 
tics over a period of 10 hours for various data rates. The 
heuristics we compare are global, global without application 
dynamism, local, and local without application dynamism. 
As seen before, global performs the best with minimum dol- 
lar cost for higher data rates and the local heuristic does so 
for smaller data rates. We also see that the global heuris- 
tic without application dynamism costs more than global in 
every single case. On an average global requires about 15% 
less dollar amount than the global without application dy- 
namism. The global heuristic out-performs the local heuris- 
tic without application dynamism and allows for a savings 
of upto 70%. 
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Figure 9: Dollar cost benefit of application dy- 
namism with continuous re-deployment 


9. CONCLUSION 


In this paper, we have empirically demonstrated the need 
for online monitoring and re-deployment of continuous dataflow 
applications to meet their QoS constraints in the presence of 
either data or infrastructure variability or both. We further 
introduced the notion of dynamic dataflows with support 
for alternate implementations for the tasks in the dataflow. 
This not only gives user the flexibility in terms of application 
composition, but also gives an additional point of control 
which can be leveraged to meet the application constraints 
while maximizing the application value. Our experimen- 
tal results show that the continuous re-deployment heuristic 
which makes use of application dynamism can reduce the 
execution cost by up to 15% on clouds while also meeting 
the QoS constraints. 

As future work, we propose to extend the concept of dy- 
namic tasks to dynamic paths. This will further allow for 
alternate implementations at coarser granularities, such as 
a subset of the application graph, and provide end user with 
more sophisticated and intuitive controls. In addition, we 
also plan to investigate the application of dynamic tasks to 
support enhanced fault tolerance and recovery mechanisms 
in continuous dataflow. 
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Abstract. Vertex centric models for large scale graph processing are gaining 
traction due to their simple distributed programming abstraction. However, pure 
vertex centric algorithms under-perform due to large communication overheads 
and slow iterative convergence. We introduce GoF Fish a scalable sub-graph cen- 
tric framework co-designed with a distributed persistent graph storage for large 
scale graph analytics on commodity clusters, offering the added natural flexibil- 
ity of shared memory sub-graph computation. We map Connected Components, 
SSSP and PageRank algorithms to this model and empirically analyze them for 
several real world graphs, demonstrating orders of magnitude improvements, in 
some cases, compared to Apache Giraph’s vertex centric framework. 


1 Introduction 


One defining characteristic of complexity in “Big Data” is the intrinsic interconnected- 
ness, endemic to novel applications in both the Internet of Things and Social Networks. 
Such graph datasets offer unique challenges to scalable analysis, even as they are be- 
coming pervasive. There has been significant work on parallel algorithms and frame- 
works for large graph applications on HPC clusters tg massively multi-threaded ar- 
chitectures [2], and GPUs [B]. Our focus here, however, is on leveraging commodity 
hardware for scaling graph analytics. Such distributed infrastructure, including Clouds, 
have democratized resource access, as evidenced by popular programming frameworks 
like MapReduce. While MapReduce’s tuple-based approach is ill-suited for many graph 
applications [4], recent vertex-centric programming abstractions {56}, like Google’s 
Pregel and its open-source version, Apache Giraph [7], marry the ease of specifying a 
uniform logic for each vertex with a Bulk Synchronous Parallel (BSP) execution model 
to scale ['] Independent vertex executions in a distributed environment are interleaved 
with synchronized message exchanges across them to form iterative supersteps. 
However, there are short-comings to this approach. (1) Defining an individual ver- 
tex’s logic forces costly messaging even within vertices in one partition. (2) Porting 
shared memory graph algorithms to efficient vertex centric ones can be non-trivial. (3) 


> The Graph 500 List, http://www.graph500.org 
* Scaling Apache Giraph to a Trillion Edges, Facebook Engineering, http://on.fb.me/1czMarU 
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The programming abstraction is decoupled from the data layout on disk, causing I/O 
penalties at initialization and runtime. A recent work [6] identified the opportunity of 
leveraging shared memory algorithms within a partition, but relaxed the programming 
model to operate on a whole partition, without guarantees of sub-graph connectivity 
within a partition or implicit use of concurrency across sub-graphs. 

In this paper, (1) we propose a sub-graph centric programming abstraction, Go- 
pher, for performing distributed graph analytics. This balances the flexibility of reusing 
shared-memory graph algorithms over connected sub-graphs while leveraging sub-graph 
concurrency within a machine, and distributed scaling using BSP. (2) We couple this 
abstraction with an efficient distributed storage, GoF'S. GoFS stores partitioned graphs 
across distributed hosts while coalescing connected sub-graphs within partitions, to op- 
timize sub-graph centric access patterns. Gopher and GoFS are co-designed as part of 
the GoF Fish graph analytics framework, and are empirically shown here to scale for 
common graph algorithms on real world graphs, in comparison with Apache Giraph. 


2 Background and Related Work 


There is a large body of work on parallel graph processing for HPC clusters [I], 
massively multi-threaded architectures [2], and GPGPUs [3], often tuned for specific 
algorithms and architectures [9]. For e.g., the STAPL Parallel Graph Library (SGL) 
offers diverse graph data abstractions, and can express level-synchronous vertex-centric 
BSP and coarse-grained algorithms over sub-graphs, but not necessarily a sub-graph 
centric BSP pattern as we propose. SGL uses STAPL for parallel execution using 
OpenMP and MPI, which scales on HPC hardware but not on commodity clusters with 
punitive network latencies. Frameworks for commodity hardware trade performance in 
favor of scalability and accessibility — ease of use, resource access, and programming. 
The popularity of MapReduce for large scale data analysis has extended to graph 
data as well, with research techniques to scale it to peta-byte graphs for some algo- 
rithms [1]. But the tuple-based approach of MapReduce makes it unnatural for graph 
algorithms, often requiring new programming constructs [12], platform tuning [4], and 
repeated reads/writes of the entire graph to disk. Google’s recent Pregel |5] model uses 
iterative supersteps of vertex centric logic executed in a BSP model [13]. Here, users 
implement a Compute method for a single vertex, with access to its value(s) and outgo- 
ing edge list. Compute is executed concurrently for each vertex and can emit messages 
to neighboring (or discovered) vertices. Generated messages are delivered in bulk and 
available to the target vertices only after all Computes complete, forming one barriered 
superstep. Iterative level-synchronized supersteps interleave computation with message 
passing. The vertices can VoteToHalt in their Compute method at any superstep; 
any vertex that has voted to halt is not invoked in the next superstep unless it has input 
messages. The application terminates when all vertices vote to halt and there are no 
new input messages available. Pseudocode to find the maximal vertex using this model 
is shown in Alg.|1} Apache Giraph is an open source implementation of Google’s 
Pregel, and alternatives such as Hama [14], Pregel. NET and GPS also exist. 
Despite the programming elegance, there are key scalability bottlenecks in Pregel: 
(1) the number of messages exchanged between vertices, and (2) the number of synchro- 
nized supersteps required for completion. Message passing is done either in-memory 
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(for co-located vertices) or over the network, while barrier synchronization across dis- 
tributed vertices is centrally coordinated. This often makes them communication bound 
on commodity hardware, despite use of Combiners [5] for message aggregation. Sec- 
ondly, the default hashing of vertices to machines exacerbates this though better parti- 
tioning shows mixed results [166]. Even in-memory message passing causes memory 
pressure [15]. For e.g., GPS performs dynamic partition balancing and replication 
on Pregel and our prior work used a swathe-based scheduling to amortize mes- 
saging overhead. But these engineering solutions do not address key limitations of the 
abstraction, which also leads to large number of supersteps to converge for vertex cen- 
tric algorithms (e.g.~30 for PageRank, or graph diameter for Max Vertex). 

Recently, Tian, et al. [6] recognized these limitations and propose a partition centric 
variant, Giraph++. Here, users’ Compute method has access to all vertices and edges 
in a partition on a machine, and can define algorithms that operate on a whole partition 
within a superstep before passing messages from boundary vertices of the partition to 
neighboring vertices. They also partition the graph to minimize average ncuts. Such 
local compute on the coarse partition can reduce the number of messages exchanged 
and supersteps taken, just as for us. But this approach falls short on several counts. 
(1) Though the partitions are called “sub-graphs” in Giraph++, these sub-graphs are 
not connected components. This limits the use of shared-memory graph algorithms that 
operate on connected graphs, and can lead to a suboptimal algorithm operating collec- 
tively on hundreds of sub-graphs in a partition. This also puts the onus on the user to 
leverage concurrency across sub-graphs in a partition. Our proposed abstraction and 
execution model a priori identifies sub-graphs as locally connected components; users 
define their Compute method on these. Our engine also automatically executes sub- 
graphs in parallel on the local machine. (2) Their Compute can send messages to only 
boundary vertices. We also allow messages to be sent to sub-graphs, fully exploiting the 
abstraction. (3) Our distributed graph storage is designed for sub-graph access patterns 
to offer data loading efficiencies, and extends beyond just prior graph partitioning. 


Algorithm 1 Max Vertex Value using Vertex Centric Model 


1: procedure COMPUTE(Vertex myVertex, Iterator(Message) M) 
2: hasChanged = (superstep == 1) ? true: false 
while M.hasNext do Update to max message value 
Message m ¢<~ M.next 
if m.value > myVertex.value then 
my Vertex.value <— m.value 
hasChanged = t rue 
if hasChanged then Send message to neighbors 
SENDTOALLNEIGHBORS(my Vertex.value) 
else 
VOTETOHALT( ) 


HFSSCaIAMERY 


— 


Distributed GraphLab is another popular graph programming abstraction, op- 
timized for local dependencies observed in data mining algorithms. GraphLab too uses 
an iterative computing model based on vertex-centric logic, but allows asynchronous 
execution with access to vertex neighbors. Unlike Pregel, it does not support graph 
mutations. There are other distributed graph processing systems such as Trinity 
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that offer a shared memory abstraction in a distributed memory infrastructure. Here, 
algorithms use both message passing and a distributed address space called memory 
cloud. However, this assumes large memory machines with high speed interconnects. 
We focus on commodity cluster and do not make such hardware assumptions. 


3 Sub-graph Centric Programming Abstraction 


We propose a sub-graph centric programming abstraction that targets the deficiencies 
of a vertex centric BSP model. We operate in a distributed environment where the graph 
is k — way partitioned over its vertices across k machines. We define a sub-graph as 
a connected component within a partition of an undirected graph; they are weakly con- 
nected if the graph is directed. The Fig.[I(a)|shows two partitions with three sub-graphs. 
Two sub-graphs do not share the same vertex but can have remote edges that connect 
their vertices (dotted edges in Fig. [I(a)), as long as the sub-graphs are on different par- 
titions. If two sub-graphs on the same partition share a local edge (solid edges), by 
definition they are merged into a single sub-graph. A partition can have one or more 
sub-graphs and the set of all sub-graphs forms the complete graph. Specific partition- 
ing approaches are discussed later, and each machine holds one partition. Sub-graphs 
behave like “meta vertices” with remote edges connecting them across partitions. 

Formally, let P; = {V;,E;} be a graph partition i where V; and £; are the set of 
vertices and edges in the partition. We define a sub-graph S in P; as S = {V, E, Riv € 
VeveViefC ES>ecE;re Re r ¢ Vi;Vu,v € Vo an undirected path 
between u,v; and Vr € Riv € Vst.e = (v,r) € E} where V is a set of local 
vertices, E is a set of edges and R is a set of remote vertices. 

Each sub-graph is treated as an independent unit of computation within a BSP su- 
perstep. Users implement the following method signature: 


Camniuta (Quiharanh Ttraratar<Maccana>) 
The ¢ 
and edoe 
Host Machines 
Manager to Sync CPU core for sub- 
eat & Halt is graph lonoe) 
INITIAL GRA ee on Host } 


Find local m 
END OF STE! 


SED 
Gra 


STE\ 


STE) 


ST ena rana usenet” :*"’Sub-graphs 


in Partition 


(b) 


Fig. 1: (a) Sub-graph centric Max Vertex using Alg. | Dashed arrows show messages 
passed. (b) Sub-graph centric data access from GoFS and BSP execution by Gopher. 
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superstep and accumulate values of the sub-graph or update values for the local vertices 

and edges. Different sub-graphs communicate by message passing, with messages ex- 

changed at synchronized superstep boundaries in a BSP model. Several methods enable 

this messaging. Algorithms often start by sending messages to neighboring sub-graphs. 
SendToAl11lSubGraphNeighbors (Message) 

As other sub-graphs are discovered across supersteps, two other methods are useful: 


SendToSubGraph (SubGraphID, Message) 
SendToSubGraphVertex (SubGraphID, VertexID, Message) 


We allow a (costly) broadcast to all sub-graphs, though it should be used sparingly. 
SendToAl1lSubGraphs (Message) 

As with Pregel, the Compute method can invoke VoteToHalt. The application 
terminates when all sub-graphs have halted and there are no new input messages. 

Alg.[2|presents the sub-graph centric version for finding the maximum vertex value 
in a graph. Fig. illustrates its execution. The Compute method operates on a sub- 
graph mySG. ee lr executed only for the first superstep, where each sub-graph’s 
value is initialized to largest of its vertices. Subsequently, the algorithm is similar to the 
vertex centric version: we send the sub-graph’s value to its neighboring sub-graphs and 
update the sub-graph’s value to the highest value received, halting when there is no 
further change. At the end, each sub-graph has the value of the largest vertex. 


Algorithm 2 Max Vertex using Sub-Graph Centric Model 


1: procedure COMPUTE(SubGraph mySG, Iterator(Message) M) 


2: if superstep = 1 then Find local max in subgraph 
3 mySG.value <- —oo 

4 for all Vertex myVertex in mySG.vertices do 

5: if mySG.value < myVertex.value then 

6 mySG.value <— myVertex.value 

7 hasChanged = (superstep == 1) ? true: false 

8 while M.hasNext do 

9: Message m ¢~ M.next 
10: if m.value > mySG.value then 
11: mySG.value < m.value 
12: hasChanged = t rue 
13: if hasChanged then 
14: SENDTOALLSUBGRAPHNEIGHBORS(mySG. value) 
15: else 
16: VOTETOHALT( ) 


Compared to the vertex centric algorithm, the sub-graph centric version reduces the 
number of supersteps taken since the largest value discovered at any superstep prop- 
agates through the entire sub-graph in the same superstep. For e.g., for the graph in 
Fig. the vertex centric approach takes 7 supersteps while we use 4. Also, this re- 
duces the cumulative number of messages exchanged on the network. In the worst case, 
when a sub-graph is trivial (has one vertex), we degenerate to a vertex centric model. 
Benefits. Our elegant extension of the vertex centric model offers three key benefits. 
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1) Messages Exchanged. Access to the entire sub-graph enables the application to 
make a significant progress within each superstep while reducing costly message ex- 
changes that cause network overhead, disk buffering or memory pressure, between su- 
persteps. While Pregel allows Combiners per worker, they operate after messages are 
generated while we preclude message generation. Giraph++ has similar advantages, but 
no better; as sub-graphs in a partition are disconnected, they do not exchange messages. 

2) Number of Supersteps. Depending on the algorithm, a sub-graph centric model 
can reduce the number of supersteps required compared to Pregel, thereby limiting syn- 
chronization overheads. Also, the time taken by a superstep is based on its slowest sub- 
graph, with a wide distribution seen across sub-graphs [15]. Reducing the supersteps 
mitigates this skew. For traversal algorithms, the number of supersteps is a function of 
the graph diameter. Using a sub-graph centric model, this reduces to the diameter of the 
meta-graph where the sub-graphs form meta-vertices. In the best case (a linear chain), 
the number of supersteps can reduce proportional to the number vertices in a sub-graph, 
while for a trivial sub-graph, it is no worse. These benefits translate to Giraph++ too. 

3) Reuse of Single-machine Algorithms. Lastly, our approach allows direct reuse 
of efficient shared-memory graph algorithms on a sub-graph, while using a BSP model 
across supersteps. The change from a simple vertex-centric approach is incremental, but 
the performance improvement stark. e.g. In Alg.}2| but for the shaded lines [26] which 
operates on the whole sub-graph, other lines are similar to Alg.[l] This has two benefits 
relative to Pregel and Giraph++: (1) We can leverage optimal single machines algo- 
rithms for sub-graphs, even leveraging GPGPU accelerators, with the added guarantee 
that the sub-graphs are connected (unlike Giraph++). This ensures traversals reach all 
sub-graph vertices and avoids testing every vertex in the partition independently. Sec- 
ond, when a partition has multiple sub-graphs, as is often, we can exploit concurrency 
across them automatically. While the degree of parallelism is not as high as vertex cen- 
tric (Pregel), it is better than treating the partition as one computation unit (Giraph++). 


4 Architecture 


GoF Fish is a scalable software framework for storing graphs, and composing and exe- 
cuting graph analytics P| A Graph oriented File System (GoFS) and Gopher execution 
engine are co-designed ab initio to ensure efficient distributed storage for sub-graph 
centric data access patterns. The design choices target commodity or virtualized hard- 
ware with Ethernet and spinning disks. GoFFish is implemented in Java. 
GoFS Distributed Graph Store. GoFS is a distributed store for partitioning, storing 
and accessing graph datasets across hosts in a cluster. Graphs can have both a topology 
and attributes associated with each vertex and edge. The former is an adjacency list 
of uniquely labeled vertices and (directed or undirected) edges connecting them. At- 
tributes are a list of name-value pairs with a schema provided for typing. Input graphs 
are partitioned across hosts, one partition per machine, using the METIS tool to 
balance vertices per partition and minimize edge cuts (Fig. [I(b)p. 

GoFS uses a sub-graph oriented model for mapping the partition’s content to slice 
files, which form units of storage on the local file system. We identify all sub-graphs 


Shttps://github.com/usc-cloud/goffish 
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in the partition — components that are (weakly) connected through local edges, and a 
partition with n vertices can have between | to n sub-graphs. Each sub-graph maps to 
one topology slice that contains local vertices, local edges and remote edges, with ref- 
erences to partitions holding the destination remote vertex, and several attribute slices 
that hold their names and values. We use Kryo (§|for compact object storage on disk. 

GoFS is a write once-read many scalable data store rather than a database with 
rich query support. The GoFS Java API allows clients to access a graph’s metadata, 
attribute schema and sub-graphs present in the local partition. Specific sub-graphs and 
select attributes can be loaded into memory and traversed. Remote edges in a sub-graph 
resolve to a remote partition/sub-graph/vertex ID that can be used to send messages to. 
Gopher Sub-graph Centric Framework. The Gopher programming framework im- 
plements our proposed sub-graph centric abstractions, and executes them using the 
Floe dataflow engine on a Cloud or cluster in conjunction with GoFS. Users im- 
plement their algorithm in Java within a Compute method where they get access to 
a local sub-graph object and data messages from the previous superstep. They use 
Send methods to send message to the remote sub-graphs in the next superstep and 
can VoteToHalt (). The same Compute logic is executed on every sub-graph in the 
graph, for each superstep. 

The Gopher framework has a compute worker running on each machine and a man- 
ager on one machine. The workers initially load all local sub-graphs for that graph 
into memory from GoFS. For every superstep, the worker uses a multi-core-optimized 
task pool to invoke the Compute on each sub-graph, transparently leveraging concur- 
rency within a partition. Send* messages are resolved by GoFS to a remote partition 
and host. The worker aggregates messages destined for the same host and sends them 
asynchronously to the remote worker while the compute progresses. 

Once the Compute for all sub-graphs in a partition complete, the worker flushes 
pending messages to remote workers and signals the manager. Once the manager re- 
ceives signals from all workers, it broadcasts a resume signal to the workers to start their 
next superstep and operate on input messages from the previous superstep. Compute 
is stateful for each sub-graph; so local variables are retained across supersteps. When 
a worker does not have to call Compute for any of its sub-graphs in a superstep, be- 
cause all voted to halt and have no input messages, it sends a ready to halt signal to the 
manager. When all workers are ready to halt, the manager terminates the application. 
Storage-Compute Co-design. Co-designing data layout and execution models is ben- 
eficial, as seen with Hadoop and HDFS. GoFFish uses sub-graphs as a logical unit of 
storage and computation; hence our data store first partitions the graph followed by 
sub-graph discovery. Partitioning minimizes network costs when loading sub-graphs 
into Gopher. We use existing partitioning tools (METIS) to balance vertices and mini- 
mize edge cuts. Ideally, we should also balance the number of sub-graphs per partition 
and ensure uniform size to reduce compute skew in a superstep. Further, having multiple 
sub-graphs in a partition can leverage the concurrency across sub-graphs. Such schemes 
are for future work. We also balance the disk latency against bytes read by slicing sub- 
graphs into topology and attributes files. For e.g. a graph with 10 edge attributes that 
uses only the weight attribute in an algorithm needs to load only one attribute slice. 


° Kryo serialization framework, https: //github.com/EsotericSoftware/kryo 
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5 Evaluation of Sub-graph Centric Algorithms on GoFFish 


We present and evaluate several sub-graph centric versions of common graph algo- 
rithms, both to illustrate the utility of our abstraction and the performance of GoFF- 
ish. We comparatively evaluate against Apache Giraph, a popular implementation of 
Pregel’s vertex centric model, that uses HDFS. We use the latest development version 
of Giraph, at the time of writing, which includes recent performance enhancements. 
Sub-graph centric Gopher and vertex centric Giraph algorithms are implemented for: 
Connected Components, Single Source Shortest Path (SSSP) and PageRank. 
Experimental Setup and Datasets. We run these experiments on a modest cluster of 
12 nodes, each with an 8-core Intel Xeon CPU, 16 GB RAM, | TB SATA HDD, and 
connected by Gigabit Ethernet. This is representative of commodity clusters or Cloud 
VMs accessible to the long tail of science rather than HPC users. Both Giraph and 
GoFFish are deployed on all nodes, and use Java 7 JRE for 64 bit Ubuntu Linux. The 
GoFFish manager runs on one node. 

We choose diverse real world graphs (Table [ip: California road network (RN), In- 
ternet topology from traceroute statistics (TR)), and LiveJournal social network (LJ). 
RN is a small, sparse network with a small and even edge degree distribution, and a 
large diameter. LJ is dense, with powerlaw edge degrees and a small diameter. TR has a 
powerlaw edge degree, with a few highly connected vertices. Unless otherwise stated, 
we report average values over three runs each for each experiment. 


Table 1: Characteristics of graph datasets used in evaluation 


Graph Vertices Edges|Diameter| WCC 
RN 1,965,206) 2,766,607 849|2,638 
TR 19,442,778 |22,782,842 25 1 
LJ 4,847,571|68,475,391 10]1,877 


Summary Results. We compare the end-to-end time (makespan) for executing an algo- 
rithm on GoFFish and on Giraph. This includes two key components: the time to load 
the data from storage, which shows the benefits of sub-graph oriented distributed stor- 
age, and the time to run the sub-graph/vertex centric computation. which shows relative 
benefits of the abstractions. Fig. 2(a)|highlights the data loading time per graph on both 
platforms; this does not change across algorithms. Fig.[2(b)]give the execution time as a 
bar-plot for various algorithms and datasets once data is loaded, as well as the makespan 
that includes the compute and load time, as a dot-plot. Also shown in Fig. 2O)Jis the 
number of supersteps taken to complete the algorithm for each combination. 

One key observation is that GoFFish’s makespan is smaller than Giraph for all com- 
binations but two, PageRank and SSSP on LJ. The performance advantage ranges from 
81x faster for Connected Components on RN to 11% faster for PageRank on TR. These 
result from abstraction, design and layout choices, as we discuss. In some, Giraph’s 
data loading time from HDFS dominates (TR), in others, Gopher’s algorithmic advan- 
tage significantly reduces the number of supersteps (RN for SSSP), while for a few, 
Gopher’s compute time over sub-graphs dominates (PageRank on LJ). 

Connected Components. Connected components identify maximally connected sub- 
graphs within an undirected graph such that there is path from every vertex to every 
other vertex in the sub-graph. The sub-graph and vertex centric algorithms are similar to 
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Fig. 2: Comparison of GoFFish and Giraph for all Graph Algorithms and Datasets. 


the Maximum Vertex Value algorithm [21]. In effect, we perform a breadth first traver- 
sal rooted at the sub-graph with the largest vertex ID, with each superstep propagating 
the value one level deeper till the farthest connected sub-graph is reached. Finally, all 
vertices are labeled with the component ID (i.e. largest vertex ID) they belong to. 

The computational complexity of this algorithm is O((d+ 1) x v/p), where d is the 
diameter of the graph (specifically, of the largest connected component) constructed by 
treating each sub-graph as a meta vertex, v is the number of vertices in the graph and 
p is the number of machines (partitions). The key algorithmic optimization here comes 
from reducing the number of supersteps (d + 1) relative to the vertex centric model. 

As a result, Connected Components for GoFFish performs significantly better than 
Giraph for all three data sets — from 1.4x to 81x. Fig.[2()|shows the number of super- 
steps is much smaller for Gopher compared to Giraph, taking between 5 (TR, LJ) and 
7 (RN) supersteps for Connected Components while Giraph takes between 11 (LJ) and 
554 (RN). The superstep time in itself is dominated by the synchronization overhead. 
The ratio of compute times improvements between Giraph and Gopher is highly corre- 
lated (R? = 0.9999) with the vertex-based diameter of the graph (Table fi}. i.e., larger 
the vertex-based graph diameter, greater the opportunity to reduce sub-graph-based 
diameter, lesser the number of supersteps, and better that Gopher algorithm performs. 
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Gopher’s makespan for TR graph is 21 x better than Giraph due to much faster data 
loading by GoFS (27secs vs. 798secs). Giraph’s HDFS, which balances the vertices 
across partitions, has to move one vertex with 1M edges that takes punitively long. 


Algorithm 3 Sub-Graph Centric Single Source Shortest Path 


1: procedure COMPUTE(SubGraph mySG, Iterator(Message) M) 
2: openset <- @ Vertices with improved distances 
3 if superstep = | then Initialize distances 
4: for all Vertex v in mySG.vertices do 
5: if v = SOURCE then 
6: v.value < 0 Set distance to source as 0 
E openset.add(v) Distance has improved 
8 else 
9: v.value <— —oo Not source vertex 
10: for all Message m in M do Process input messages 
11: if mySG.vertices[m.vertex].value > m.value then 
12: mySG.vertices[m.vertex].value + m.value 
13: openset.add(m.vertex) Distance improved 
14: Call Dijkstras and get remote vertices to send updates 
15: remoteSet <~ DIJKSTRAS(mySG, openset) 
16: Send new distances to remote sub-graphs/vertices 
17: for all (remoteSG,vertex,value) in remoteSet do 
18: SENDTOSUBGRAPHVERTEX(remoteSG, vertex, value) 


19: | VoTETOHALT() 


SSSP. Intuitively, the sub-graph centric algorithm for Single Source Shortest Path (SSSP) 
finds the shortest distances from the source vertex to all internal vertices (i.e. not having 
a remote edge) in the sub-graph holding the source in one superstep using DIJKSTRAS 
(Alg. Bp. It then sends the updated distances from the vertices having a remote edge to 
their neighboring sub-graphs. These sub-graphs propagate the changes internally in one 
superstep, and to their neighbors across supersteps, till the distances quiesce. 

DIJKSTRAS has a compute complexity of O((e-log(v))) per superstep, where e and 
v are typically dominated by the largest active sub-graph. The number of supersteps is 
a function of the graph diameter d measured through sub-graphs, and this takes O(d) 
supersteps. For a partitions with large number of small sub-graphs, we can exploit con- 
currency across c cores on that machine. While the time complexity per superstep is 
relatively larger for DITIKSTRAS, we may significantly reduce the number of supersteps 
taken for the algorithm to converge. 

SSSP’s compute time for GoFFish out-performs Giraph by 300 and 2x for RN 
and TR, respectively, while it is the same for LJ. Gopher takes reduced supersteps on 
RN and TR for SSSP, that is able to offset its higher computational complexity per 
superstep. But this complexity impacts LJ which has high edge density, while its small 
world network diameter does not reduce the number of supersteps. Hence SSSP for 
Gopher only matches, rather than outperforms, Giraph’s compute time for LJ. 
PageRank. For each superstep in a vertex centric PageRank [5], a vertex adds all input 
message values into sum, computes 0.15/v + 0.85 x sum as its new value, and sends 
value/g to its g neighbors. The value is 1/v initially, for v vertices in the graph. An 
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equivalent sub-graph centric approach does not confer algorithmic benefits; it takes the 
same ~30 supersteps to converge and each vertex operates independently in lock step, 
with an O(30- ae - g), for an average edge degree of g. 

As shown in Fig. Gopher under performs Giraph for PageRank for TR and 
LJ by 2.6x. It is 5.5x faster for RN. TR’s makespan offsets compute slowdown with 
data loading benefits. As observed, the fixed supersteps used for PageRank negates al- 
gorithmic benefits and the computation complexity per superstep for sub-graph centric 
is higher than for vertex centric. This also exacerbates the time skew across sub-graphs 
in a partition. For e.g., in LJ, many of the partitions complete their superstep within a 
range of 23 — 26secs, but these are bound by single large sub-graphs in each partition 
which are stragglers, and cause 75% of the cores to be idle. Giraph, on the other hand, 
has uniform vertex distribution across machines and each worker takes almost the same 
time to complete a superstep while fully exploiting fine grained vertex level parallelism. 
This highlights the deficiencies of the default partitioning model used by GoFS that re- 
duces edge cuts and balances the number of vertices per machine, without considering 
the number of sub-graphs that are present per partition, and their sizes. 


6 Discussion and Conclusions 


We introduce a sub-graph centric programming abstraction for large scale graph an- 
alytics on distributed systems. This model combines the scalability of vertex centric 
programming with the flexibility of using shared-memory algorithms at the sub-graph 
level. The connected nature of our sub-graphs provides stronger guarantees for such al- 
gorithms and allows us to exploit degrees of parallelism across sub-graphs in a partition. 
The GoFFish framework offers Gopher, a distributed execution runtime for this abstrac- 
tion, co-designed with GoFS, a distributed sub-graph aware storage that pre-partitions 
and stores graphs for data-local execution. 

The relative algorithmic benefits of using a sub-graph centric abstraction can be 
characterized based on the class of graph algorithm and graph. For algorithms that per- 
form full graph traversals, like SSSP, BFS and Betweenness Centrality, we reduce the 
number of supersteps to a function of the diameter of the graph based on sub-graphs 
rather than vertices. This can offer significant reduction. However, for powerlaw graphs 
that start with a small vertex based diameter, these benefits are muted. 

The time complexity per superstep can be larger since we often run the single- 
machine graph algorithm on each sub-graph. The number of vertices and edges in large 
sub-graph will impact this. If there are many small sub-graphs in a partition, the number 
of sub-graphs becomes the limiting factor as we approach a vertex centric behavior, but 
this also exploits multi-core parallelism. For graphs with high edge density, algorithms 
that are a linear (or worse) function of the number of edges can take longer supersteps. 

We empirically showed that GoFFish performs significantly better than Apache Gi- 
raph. These performance gains are due to both the partitioned graph storage and sub- 
graph based retrieval from GoFS, and a significant reduction in the number of super- 
steps that helps us complete faster. This offers a high compute to communication ratio. 

We do recognize some short comings, with further research opportunities. Sub- 
graph centric algorithms are vulnerable to imbalances in number of sub-graphs per 
partition and non-uniformity in their sizes. This causes stragglers. Better partitioning 
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to balance the sub-graphs can help. The framework is also susceptible to small-world 
graphs with high edge degrees that have high sub-graph level computational complexity. 
Our software prototype offers opportunities for design and engineering optimizations. 
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Abstract—Continuous dataflows complement scientific work- 
flows by allowing composition of realtime data ingest and analyt- 
ics pipelines to process data streams from pervasive sensors and 
“always-on” scientific instruments. Such dataflows are mission- 
critical applications that cannot suffer downtime, need to operate 
consistent, and are long running, but may need to be updated to 
fix bug or add features. This poses the problem: How do we update 
the continuous dataflow application with minimal disruption? In 
this paper, we formalize different types of dataflow update models 
for continuous dataflow applications, and identify the qualitative 
and quantitative metrics to be considered when choosing an 
update strategy. We propose five dataflow update strategies, 
and analytically characterize their performance trade-offs. We 
validate one of these consistent, low-latency update strategies 
using the Foc dataflow engine for an eEngineering application 
from the Smart Power Grid domain, and show its relative 
performance benefits against a naive update strategy. 


I. INTRODUCTION 


eScience and eEngineering have been long contending 
with “Big Data’, and research has led to the development of 
tools and middleware to gather, process, manage and analyze 
scientific data on cyber-infrastructure, at large scales and 
diversity. Scientific workflows and dataflows, in particular, 
have served the scientific domains well through data ingest 
pipelines to collect and catalog datasets generated by humans, 
instruments and models into repositories, as also for designing 
in silico experiments for performing scientific analysis. These 
efforts have predominantly focused on the volume and variety 
dimensions of Big Data and less so on the velocity of data [I]. 


As physical and digital sensors expand beyond small- 
scale deployments to pervasive presence, everywhere from our 
vehicles to power grids to smart phones to twitter feeds, there 
is a growing emphasis in harnessing these data streams for 
realtime ingest and analytics. Such continuous dataflow or 
stream processing is required for several reasons: the stream 
rates may be too fast and sustained to buffer and ingest in 
batch, the analysis lifetime may be shorter than the data 
lifetime, or for operational needs that require realtime response 
based on the analytics. In such cases, the dataflows operate in 
an always-on fashion and in the latter case, especially, may 
also need to be resilient for operations. 


Cyber-Physical Systems (CPS) exemplify such an 
eEngineering domain where sensors and actuators deployed 
in physical infrastructure, such as power grids and transport 
networks, are monitored and controlled actively using data 


'Cyber-Physical Systems Virtual Organization, http://cps-vo.org 


analytics performed on cyber-infrastructure [3], [4]. Here, con- 
tinuous dataflows serve to collect and pre-process data streams 
reporting, say, electricity consumption events from thousands 
of power utility consumers [5], detect patterns in power 
usage [6], predict consumption demand using machine-learned 
models [7], and trigger notifications to increase generation or 
curtail demand in case of a demand-supply mismatch to avoid 
grid blackouts. Such continuous dataflows that perform closed- 
loop “observe, orient, decide, and act” (OODA) cycles 
are also seen in transportation networks to control traffic 
signals based on current traffic conditions and for weather 
prediction that actively steer CASA radars based on storm 
simulation models [9]. 


Such dataflows are mission-critical applications that cannot 
suffer downtime, need to operate consistently, and are also 
long running, often for months. The latter poses an interesting 
problem: How do we update the continuous dataflow applica- 
tion with minimal disruption? Such updates may be required 
for several reasons. We may need to fix a bug in a task in 
the dataflow, upgrade an analysis model that causes multiple 
tasks and their connectivity to change, or add/remove entire 
subsets of the dataflow when new types of data streams are 
added/removed. In fact, such dynamism in the application may 
even arise in interactive in silico experiments where a scientist 
wishes to change the continuous dataflow’s composition on the 
fly as an experiment is running and results are emitted. 


However, performing an update to continuous dataflows 
is deceptively non-trivial when we consider the different 
trade-offs in the process, both quantitative and qualitative. 
Performance features such as sustained output throughput of 
the application as an update is taking place and latency for 
results processed by the updated dataflow to arrive are key 
considerations. Time-consuming updates can also cause data 
loss in input streams if they cannot be buffered. Updating 
tasks in-place can partially mitigate these but introduce the 
challenge on inconsistency, where data may be processed by 
tasks in both the old and the updated dataflow. While this may 
not impact some applications, it may be a serious concern for 
many others and impact reproducibility. The dataflow update 
process is exacerbated given that they often run on distributed 
systems like Clouds and clusters, without shared-memory, 
where distributed synchronization is complex and costly. 


This continuous dataflow update problem has surprisingly 
received inadequate attention. This can be attributed to the 
recent emergence of continuous and realtime analytics in 
eScience and eEngineering, and to the limited need for reliabil- 
ity of for ad hoc or short-duration experiments. There has been 
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work on check-pointing and resuming workflows that can 
be adapted for updating dataflows but they do not address the 
consistency issue. These is research on provenance tracing can 
help detect inconsistencies between different workflows or 
to resume incomplete workflows [12], but not applied to work- 
flow update problems. Dataflow versioning has also been well 
examined but tracking dataflow changes does not address 
enacting the actual updates. Also there has been research on 
dynamic reconfiguration of distributed applications where 
they propose a design and implementation to update distributed 
modular applications while preserving consistently. They focus 
on consistency associated with state changes of the system 
through dynamic reconfiguration. This is related to but distinct 
from the consistency and performance features we propose for 
continuous dataflows. 


In this paper, we make the following key contributions: 


e We formalize different types of dataflow application 
updates needs (§ (1), and identify the qualitative and 
quantitative metrics to be considered for applications 
when designing update strategies (§ [IV}. 

e We introduce five different dataflow update strategies, and 
analytically characterize their performance metrics to help 
compare their trade-offs (§ [Vp. 

e We implement one of these consistent, low-latency update 
strategies in the F foe continuous dataflow engine (8[VIp, 
and evaluate it against a simple update strategy along 
these metrics for our motivating application from the Los 
Angeles Smart Power Grid project (8 (Ii). 


II. MOTIVATING APPLICATION 


Power grids are undergoing a transformation into Smart 
Grids. The deployment of sensors to monitor the grid’s state in 
realtime, such as Smart Meters at customer premises, allows 
electricity consumption events to be transmitted in realtime 
to the power utility through broadband and mesh networks. 
Such technology allows intelligent management of the power 
grid for enhanced energy efficiency and reliability, if analyzed 
and acted upon in realtime |3|. Demand-Response optimization 
(DR) is an approach to improving the grid’s stability by using 
online predictive analytics to forecast the power demand of 
individual consumers, and take corrective response if predicted 
demand is greater than supply. As part of the DOE-sponsored 
Los Angeles Smart Grid project, the University of Southern 
California (USC) campus serves as a micro-grid testbed to 
evaluate novel forecasting models and curtailment techniques 
for DR before expanding them city-scale. Behavioral scientists, 
power systems researchers, and facility managers use data 
streaming from over 100 buildings and 50,000 sensors on 
campus that measure power usage, equipment status, ambient 
temperature, etc. for their experimental and operational needs. 


Figure [I] shows the continuous dataflow pipeline, deployed 
in the campus microgrid and orchestrated by the F foe dataflow 
engine [15], to ingest and analyze events sampled from these 
sensors at 1~15 min intervals [5]. The initial tasks (in blue) 
continuously sample different subsets of sensors, and parse, ex- 
tract and validate their readings [16]. Then, these readings are 
semantically annotate with the building and sensor attributes, 
and inserted/updated them into a 4Store RDF knowledgebase 
(green tasks) that serves mobile apps and desktop clients 


at the SmartGrid Web Portal |*} which display the campus’ 
realtime energy heatmap. Concurrently, the parsed readings 
are used for energy forecasting at the building level using 
predictive analytics models like ARIMA timeseries packaged 
as R scripts, regression tree models provided by Weka or 
pattern detection using a CEP engine (yellow tasks). These 
forecasts serve to trigger DR actions. For e.g., when the 1-hour 
energy use forecast for a building goes beyond a threshold, the 
building control center may remotely set its A/C units to a low- 
energy cycle, determined by a power engineer, or an automated 
agent may send messages, customized by a behavioral studies 
researcher, to its occupants to reduce their power consumption. 


Over time, several such continuous dataflows will be de- 
ployed for experiments and analytics by research and opera- 
tional groups. These often serve long-term studies and will 
require changes to the continuous dataflow’s structure and 
logic. Such dataflow dynamism may manifest in ways that 
affect one or more tasks and their wiring in the dataflow. 
For e.g., the task that validates sensor data quality may be 
upgraded, a set of tasks and connections added for a new 
prediction model, or tasks for parsing and annotating streams 
may be changed as new sensor types come online (e.g. Parse 
task updated to Parse++ task in Fig. [ip. Depending on the 
users and their needs, these updates may need to be performed 
with/without loss of any messages, transient slowdown or gaps 
in output results from the dataflow, deterministic processing 
of messages, or ordering of old and new messages. For e.g., a 
scientist may require predictions to strictly come from sensor 
events processed either by the old or the updated forecast 
model while the fact that different versions of parser tasks 
were present in the dataflow may be irrelevant. A facility 
engineer may require no downtime when a validation task is 
updated while the web portal manager may accept delayed 
freshness of data in the semantic knowledgebase. These trade- 
offs determine the strategies employed to update the dataflow 
from one version to another, which at one extreme may be to 
shutdown the entire dataflow and restart an updated version, 
but alternatively use more nuanced techniques to perform 
updates to the dataflow as it is running. 


III. CONTINUOUS DATAFLOW UPDATE TYPES 


We define continuous dataflow as a directed graph of 
processor (i.e. task) nodes and channel edges. Each processor 
has one input port which is the entry point of messages 
into the processor and one output port which is the exit 
point for the messages. Channels connect ports and route 
messages emitted from one processor to another, and de- 
termine the data dependency between them. A continuous 
dataflow graph is given as [(P,C), where the set of processors 
P = {pi | i € [0,n),n = |P|} and the set of channels 
C = {(pi,p;) | pip; € P}. C is a set of directed edges; 
this precludes duplicate channels between the same processors 
in the same direction while allowing cycles in the dataflow. 


We define message, 1, as a logical data unit that is 
consumed or produced by processors upon execution, and 
which flow between processors over the channels of the 
dataflow graph. Processors can consume and produce messages 
continuously in a streaming manner. The source processors of 


2USC SmartGrid Portal, http://smartgrid.usc.edu 
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ARIMA Timeseries Consumption Prediction 


Gather Data from Grid Sensors 


Old Task 
being 
replaced 
~5-20 
events/sec Pull 
ieee Sensors... 
(20ms} 


—)"., vis into Semantic Database 


cine ---p| Ingest 
15ms = | 5ms 


Fig. 1: Continuous Dataflow Composed in F@oe for Realtime Sensor Data Ingest and Predictive Analytics in the USC Microgrid. 
Name and processing latency in milliseconds is shown for each processor. Dotted lines show channels carrying streaming messages 


between connected processors. 


a continuous dataflow, I’, are those whose input messages only 
arrive from external sources while sink processors are those 
that produce output messages only to external entities: 


Source(I) = {p; | p; € P and fic, = (pi, Pj) VPi € P, ck € Ch 
Sink(T) = {p; | pi € P and Acy = (p;,p;)Vpj € P, ce € Ch 


The arrival channel =,(j) € C of a message p for a 
processor p is defined as the channel on which that message 
arrives at p to be consumed by it. We define II(j1) € P as the 
parent processor 4 was produced by. M(,1) is the parent-set 
of messages consumed by the parent processor to generate u: 


Nii= if II(41) € Source(T) 


messages consumed by II (1) to emit 1, otherwise 


Given the above formalism, we extend it to define the 
concept of dataflow versioning. Let T = {70,71,72,...} be 
the set of times at which updates to the dataflow are initiated. 
We assume that a new update is not started until the previous 
update has been completed. Update Time (UT) is the time 
between starting an update and the updated dataflow version 
starting to process messages. So, 741 — 7% > UT. 


For a dataflow ['(P,C), we define its versioned dataflow 
during a time t, where 7, < t < 75,41, as I'*(P*,C*). Here, 
P* and C* are the set of versioned processors and channels 
present in the dataflow after the update at time 7, and before 
the next update at 7,41. A processor p; € P* has an associated 
version given by Y*(p;). If the application logic of p; € P*® 
and p; € P**! differ, then V°(p;) 4 V°*+(p;). and also if 
pi € P?(\ Ps"! then V°(p;) = Vet (pi). 


We identify four types of dataflow updates that are 
performed on continuous dataflow graphs based on how the 
dataflow structure changes from one version to another. These 
vary from just one or more processors changing without any 
changes to the channel connectivity, to entire subgraphs in 
the dataflow graph being replaced by another. These update 
types are not meant to be exhaustive, but rather to capture the 
common types of runtime updates on continuous dataflows. 


Consider a dataflow update that changes a versioned 
dataflow from T'*(P*,C*) to Pst! (Pst, Cs"). 


1) Processor Update Type: A dataflow update is of a pro- 
cessor update type if only the version of one or more of 
its processors change without any change to the number of 
processors or the channel connectivity. Formally, '* > s+? 
is a processor update type iff: 


IP*| = [P| & 

IC*] = |cer"| & 

Vex = (pi, pj) € C8t*Acy = (pi, p3) €C® & 

Ap, € P* yp, € P®: V9(pi) # Vt (pi) 

2) Channel Update Type: When a dataflow update causes 
only the number of channels or their connectivity to change 
without the number of processors or their versions to change, 


we call this a channel update type. Formally, [° > T'st? is a 
channel update type iff: 


|P*| = [Pett] & 
Vor € P*apm € PSt!: L =m, V8 (pr) 
a # |C***| or 


—= 


= V5*"(Dm) & 


cencstt £zcs 


3) Independent Subgraph Update Type: When an update 
causes one or more processor versions to be changed without 
adding or removing processors, and causes the number of 
channels and/or their connectivity to change, we term this 
an independent subgraph update. This is akin to having both 
processor and channel updates taking place; the independent 
refers to the fact that the changes are not restricted to one part 
of the dataflow graph. Formally, '* — ['**! is an independent 
subgraph update type iff: 


Ge = PP |e 
ap; € Pt), p, € P®: V9(pi) F Vt (pi) & 


ic" # |C**| or 
cencst! £8 


—= 


4) Connected Subgraph Update Type: When an update 
causes a subgraph in the dataflow graph to be replaced by 
another subgraph, we call this a connected subgraph update. 
Here, the updates are localized to one section of the dataflow 
and causes processors and channels in this section to be 
added/updated/removed. So the two dataflows share a common 
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connected subgraph but also have a connected subgraph that 
appear in each independently. Formally, T° —> Ist! is a 
connected subgraph update type iff: 


oe 


We define the term message dependency trace for a mes- 
sage jig that has been generated by its parent processor II (io) 
as A(ji9) = (P,C) where P and C are the set of causally- 
dependent processors and channels that caused this message 
to be produced. Intuitively, this trace is the provenance of [Uo. 
We define P and C recursively using the following rules: 


Basis: II(j9) € P 
Induction: II(y.) € P > (pe) € P, Vier € M (px) 


Basis: =,,(y") © C , Wu! © M(p0) 
Induction: =), (i2) € C > Ep, (Ma) € C, Vier € MHz) 


(P*(\ Pst*, CS (\C%*") forms a connected graph & 
(P+! — Ps, C**! — OC) forms a connected graph 


This definition follows even when cycles are present in the 
dataflow. Since P and C are sets, the number of elements in 
the trace is independent of number of iterations a message has 
participated in and, effectively, rolls in the iterations to one. 


IV. QUALITATIVE AND QUANTITATIVE UPDATE METRICS 


Users need to consider different performance guaran- 
tees when updating continuous dataflow applications. Update 
strategies offer various trade-offs when changing the dataflow 
from one version to another. Here, we identify and formalize 
these metrics to help characterize the strategy. 


1) Consistency. In-place update strategies may modify the 
dataflow as it continues to process messages. When an update 
consists of changes to more then one processor/channel, then 
an update strategy may cause messages processed by an older 
processor/channel version to also be processed by the newer 
version. The reverse may also be true when dataflow cycles 
are present. This can cause inconsistent results since messages 
have been processed through an intermediate dataflow structure 
that is neither of the two versions. We call a message as 
consistently processed if it and it’s causal messages and 
processors were processed only by processors and channels 
belonging to a single dataflow version. 

Formally, if message jz is emitted by a sink processor of a 
dataflow being updated from T'* — I%t+', and the message 
trace of jz is A(js) = (P,C), then p is a consistently processed 
message iff P C P* and C CC, or PC Pt and Cc C8*1, 
In case of the former, jz is considered to have been consistently 
processed by dataflow version I*, and in the latter case, by 
dataflow version I'+!. An update strategy is consistent if all 
messages emitted between times 7, to 7,41 are consistent. 


2) Interleaved & Delineated. In-place updates can causes 
messages to be present in two version of the dataflow at 
the same time, and follow different paths. Hence the sink 
processor of the dataflow may emit “faster” messages from the 
new version before it emits “slower” messages from the old 
version. In such cases, termed interleaved, it is not possible 
to have a strictly time boundary that separates results from 
the old and new dataflows. Formally, for a dataflow update 
from T'* — Ist!) let t; be the time when the last message is 
processed and emitted by I°* and ty the time when the first 


message is processed and emitted by I’,.1. An update strategy 
is delineated if t+ > tj, and it is interleaved otherwise. 


3) Refresh Latency. The time between when the update was 
initiated and messages processed by the new dataflow version 
emerges determines the freshness of the dataflow results. For 
a dataflow update from [° — I’,,1 initiated at 7,41, let ty 
be the time when the first message jz emitted by the dataflow 
with message trace A(z) = (IP, C) such that P() P*t! ¥ 0 or 
C(\C*** F 0. Then the refresh latency is given by (t¢—7541). 


4) Lag Latency. We define lag latency as the time duration 
between when an update was started and the time at which the 
last message is emitted from the old version of the dataflow. 
This gives an indication of the delay in flushing messages from 
the old dataflow. For a dataflow update from [* — [',41, let t; 
be the time at which the last message ju is emitted with message 
trace A(js) = (P,C) such that P()P* #0 or C(\C* FO. 
Then the lag latency is given by (t; — 7.41). 


5) Throughput. Dataflow updates can have a disruptive im- 
pact on the output throughput observed from the dataflow as 
the update is taking place. For offline updates, this throughput 
can briefly drop to zero, and it can take some time before 
the throughput rate recovers as the input messages buffered 
during the update are eventually processed. Some applications 
may require strict bounds on the loss in throughput as seen at 
the sink processors. We recognize the output throughput of the 
dataflow as a key metric in evaluating the update strategies. 


6) Message Loss. Some update strategies may force the 
dataflow to drop messages by shutting it down immediately 
rather than gracefully. This can help improve the refresh 
latency or ensure message consistency. We compare the update 
strategies based on whether they cause in-flight messages to be 
lost as this may impact mission-critical operations. Separately, 
we assume that input messages can be buffered before they 
enter the source processors. So the message loss feature is 
restricted to those that have entered the dataflow. 


V. DATAFLOW UPDATE STRATEGIES AND ANALYSIS 


In this section, we introduce several update strategies of 
increasing complexity and offering different trade-offs based 
on the metrics. We discuss the algorithm for the strategy and 
offer analytical estimates for their metrics for the different 
update types based on the formalism introduced earlier. 


We define several terms to help quantify the performance 
metrics for the strategies. Message Wave (MV), »,) between 
two processors p; and p; denotes the set of messages that are 
generated by p; as result of one message that is consumed 
by p;. Hence, the message dependency traces of all messages 
in MV,,», will contain the both processors p; and p;, and 
the messages will be causal dependent on the same message 
that was consumed by p;. Wave Head time (Wee) and Wave 
Tail time (Wet) identify the time it takes for the first and 
last message in a wave to pass between the two processors. 
Let MV), »; be the message wave for message fo consumed 
by p;, and the function time,,(j) denote the time at which 
message jt was consumed by processor p;. Then: 


We = MIN{timep, (He) | Vr € MVp,,p; } — témep, (Ho) 
Wee = MAX{time(ur) | Vur € MVp;,p; } — time, (Ho) 
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We define selectivity of a processor p; as o(p;) = m:n, the 
ratio between the number of output messages n generated for 
m input messages consumed by the processor, where m,n > 
0. Given the selectivity of a dataflow’s processors, the latency 
for a processor to execute and the input message rate, we can 
mathematically bound we and seus by calculating the 
shortest and longest paths in the dataflow graph between the 
processors. We omit details of this and assume the wave head 
and tail times are available. The Deployment time (DFrf) is 
defined as the time taken to deploy processors and instantiate 
a dataflow [’, while Input message rate (I,,) for a processor p; 
is the aggregated rate of messages arriving at its input channels. 


A. Naive Consistent Lossy Update (NCL) 


Here, when an update request is received, the input streams 
are paused and the existing dataflow is terminated immediately. 
All messages that are being processed by the dataflow are lost. 
The new dataflow I'*+! is deployed immediately from scratch 
and the input message streams resumed. This technique can 
be applied to all the update types in § [I] 


e Since the dataflow is stopped upon the update request 
and subsequent messages are accepted only after the new 
dataflow is deployed, this update is consistent. 

e Messages are delineated since the dataflow is stopped im- 
mediately upon the update request. 

e Refresh Latency < DTps+1 + MIN{W;iead | Vpi € 
Source(P%*1), po € Sink(Pst1)}. 

e Lag Latency = 0, since the dataflow is stopped immediately 
upon the update request. 

e Throughput = 0 at time 7,41 for a duration of DT + 
MIN{W,'<24 | VWq € Source(P**"),r € Sink(Pst1)} 

e This is a Jossy update strategy, and all messages that are in- 
flight at time 7,41 are lost. The exact bound for the number 
of lost messages can be calculated from the selectivity of 
processors and input data data rate, but is omitted for brevity 


B. Naive Consistent High-latency Update (NCH) 


This is a variant of the above update that pauses the input 
stream and flushes in-flight messages to completion before 
terminating the dataflow and deploying the new version. A time 
to live (TTL) can bound the time required to flush messages, 
given by TT Lys = MAX{W,%! | Vpi € Source(P*), po € 
Sink(P*)}. This update strategy guarantees consistency and 
delineation while increasing the refresh time, the lag time, and 
prolonging the duration of low throughput. 


e This update is consistent 

e This update is delineated 

e Refresh Latency < TT Lys + DTps41 + MIN{Wead | Vpi € 
Source(P**"), po € Sink(Pst")} 

e Lag Latency (upper bound) = TT'Lrs 

e Throughput = 0 starting at time 7,41; + TTLps and for 
a duration of MIN{W/<2? | Vp, € Source(P***), po € 
Sink(P#**)} 


e There is no message loss 


C. High-Throughput Inconsistent Update (HTI) 


This update model, while not providing message consis- 
tency, ensures a loss-free update with ~no impact on the 


throughput. The algorithms differ for the update types, but 
broadly perform in-place updates aggressively upon update 
request while retaining in-flight messages and resuming them 
on the new dataflow, causing inconsistency and interleaving. 


Processor Update Type: New processors versions are 
instantiated independently and concurrently upon update re- 
quest while retaining the old versions. Messages actively being 
executed by an old processor are completed while subsequent 
messages on its input channel are executed by the new version 
of the processor. The old processor will be discarded once it 
finishes processing its active message(s). Let DT), be the time 
taken to deploy and instantiate a new processor pj. 


e Refresh latency < MIN{DT,, + 1/Ip, + Whee? | Vp. € 
(P#t! — P*), py € Sink(P**")} 

e Lag Latency < MAX{W,%! | Vp, € (P* — P**1), po € 
Sink(P*)} 


Channel Update Type: Channels are updated indepen- 
dently in parallel upon an update request while retaining old 
channels. Messages passing through old channels are routed 
as before while new messages subsequently produced by the 
processors are sent on the new channels. Old channels are 
discarded once all in-flight messages over the old channels are 
transmitted to their destination. Let DT, be the time taken to 
deploy and connect a new channel c. 


ay 


e Refresh Latency < MIN{DT, + 1/Ip, + Weed | Ve 
(Cs*1 — C%),p, € P8tl po € Sink(Ps+!) where c = 
(p1,p2)} : 

e Lag Latency < MAx{Wia | Ve € (C* —C**),p € 
P#*1 pe € Sink(P*t'), c = (pi, pa)} 


Independent Subgraph Update Type: This combines 
the above two approaches and updates both processors and 
channels concurrently upon the update request. The metrics 
are derived as above; we omit further discussion for brevity. 


Connected Subgraph Update: When an update request is 
received, the new subgraph with all its processors and channels 
is deployed and connected to main dataflow while retaining 
the old subgraph being replaced. Processors from the main 
dataflow that connect to the new subgraph will emit new 
messages to it while messages present in the old subgraph 
will proceed to completion. The old subgraph will be discarded 
once there are no messages in its components. Let DT’, be the 
time to deploy all processors and channels in the new subgraph. 


e Refresh Latency < DT + MIN{ MAX{1/I,, + Wpead 
Vp1 € (P8t! — PS), po € Sink(P**")}, Max{1/I,, + 
Wie | vee (C—O) pre (Pe =P") ps 
Sink(Ps**) where c = (p1,p3)}} 

e Lag Latency < MAXx{ MAX{Wau | Vp1 € (P® - 
P*+1),p2 € Sink(P*)}, MAx{W32l, | Ve © (C*t? — 


C*),p3 € Sink(Ps*") where c = (pi, p2)}} 


D. Message-Versioned Consistent Update (MVC) 


This strategy offers consistent and loss-less update with low 
impact on throughput. Intuitively, this model tags messages 
with a version property that is set to the dataflow version s for 
T° when messages enter the source processors. Under normal 
non-update conditions, child messages inherit the same version 
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as the parent message set. However, after an update request the 
rules discussed below define how this property is propagated 
and used to perform a consistent, though interleaved, update. 


Processor Update Type: When an update request is 
received at time 7,41, new processors are deployed and 
instantiated in parallel while old processors continue to run. 
The source processors are notified of the new version s + 1 
after which new input messages entering the dataflow will 
have their version property as s + 1, coexisting with in-flight 
messages having version s. When a message with version s 
or s+ 1 arrives at a processor that is retained in the new 
dataflow version, it will generate messages with the same 
version. If a message arrives at a processor having both old and 
new processors, then the one corresponding to the message’s 
version will be chosen and generated messages will retain the 
source message’s version. The presence of cycles can cause old 
processors to live in perpetuity. We discard an old processor 
p; after its Time To Live (T'T'L,) period expires, given by 
MAX{W,at! | Vp1 € Source([*)}+nx Wit! . Here, n is the 
maximum number of iterations that a message wave can pass 
through the old processor if it had cycles (i.e., Wee. > 0. Let 
DT, be the time to deploy and instantiate all new processors 
and notify the source processor(s) of the new version. 


e Refresh Latency < DT, + MIN{1/Ip, + We | Vpi € 
Source(('*t"), po € Sink(T's*1)} 
e Lag Latency < DT, + MAX{Wj*l | Vp € 


Source(T*), po € Sink(T'*)} 


Channel Update Type: The channel update is similar to 
the processor update as in the new channels are updated in 
parallel while retaining the old ones, and the source processors 
are notified of the new version s+ 1 to tag incoming messages. 
The decision on which channel, old or new, to send messages 
on is taken by each processor after it has generated an 
output message and depends on the version property of the 
message. The T'T’L, for old channel c = p;,p; is given by 
MAX{Wit | Vp1 € Source([*)}+(n*Wi4 ) , where n is 
the maximum iterations a message wave will loop through p;. 
Let DT’, be the time to deploy and connect all new channels 
and notify the source processor(s) of the new version. 


e Refresh Latency < DT, + MIN{1/Ip, + Wyread | Vpi € 
Source(['st!), po € Sink(Istt)} 
e Lag Latency < DP. + MAX{Wir | Vp, € 


Source(I'*), po € Sink(T*)} ) 


Independent Subgraph Update Type: This update type 
combines the techniques of both processor and channel update 
types, and the latencies and T’‘’L.,, can be derived similar to 
above. Further discussion is omitted for brevity. 


Connected Subgraph Update Type: One can treat the 
connected subgraph as a specialization of the processor update 
where the entire subgraph behaves like a single virtual proces- 
sor. Hence, as for the processor update, when an update request 
is received, the new subgraph is deployed and connected to 
the main dataflow while the old subgraph continue to run. 
The source processors are notified of the new version causing 
future messages entering the dataflow to be tagged with version 
s + 1. Messages with version s + 1 are routed to the new 
subgraph while those with version s go to the old subgraph. 
Existing messages with version s run to completion, and 


the old subgraph is discarded after a T'T'L., given as the 
MAX{TTL,,TTL-}, where TTL, and TTL, are from the 
processor and channel update types. Let DT, be the time to 
deploy and connect all components of the new subgraph and 
notify the source processor(s) of the new version. 


e Refresh Latency < DT, + MIN{1/I, + Wie | Vp, € 
Source(['st"), po € Sink(Is*t)} 
e Lag Latency < DTsg + MAX{Wil | Vp. € 


Source(I*), po € Sink(T*)} 


E. Path-Versioned Consistent Update (PVC) 


One of the short-comings of the previous update strategies 
was that the shortest refresh latency was bounded by the time 
it took for a new message to pass from the source to the sink 
processors. However, when updates do not affect large portions 
of the dataflow graph, one can intuitively consider “upgrading” 
in-flight messages to the new version provided they have only 
been processed by processors that are present in both versions 
of the dataflow. In other words, if the causal dependency trace 
for a message in-flight in the old dataflow version is identical 
to a similar message in the new dataflow version, then the 
message from the old dataflow can be considered to have 
been processed by the new dataflow. This approach allows 
us to perform “back in time” updates and is advantageous 
when processors or channels toward the end of the dataflow is 
updated since more in-flight messages satisfy the condition. 


This strategy offers consistent, loss-free, interleaved up- 
dates with ~no throughput reduction and provide refresh and 
lag latencies that are shorter than even the MVC strategy. Here, 
we utilize the message dependency trace which is carried as 
a trace property by each message. The message dependency 
trace definition provides recursive induction clauses to set its 
value. Each processor and channel follows these clauses to 
update the trace property for messages that pass through them. 


As before, upon receipt of the update request, the relevant 
processors and/or channels will be deployed and instantiated 
independently while the old processors/channels are retained. 
The distinction comes in the message routing where the entire 
trace is examined. The following algorithm gives the steps 
taken by a processor in routing its input message to the old 
or new version. A similar approach can be used for routing 
output messages to old/new channels. 

function ROUTEINMESSAGE(msg, oldProc, newProc) 
(P,C) + msg.TraceProperty() 
isNewVersion < true 
for all p; — P do 
if NOT (p; € P°()P**! OR P() Pst! 40) then 
isNewVersion < false 
break 
end if 
end for 
if isNewVersion then 
new Proc.Invoke(msq) 
else 
oldProc.Invoke(msq) 
end if 
end function 


We discuss metrics for the Processor Update Type and 
leave an analysis of other update type for future work due 
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to lack of space. The T’'T’L, after which old processors can 
be discarded is given by MAX{Wy%. +n x Ve | pi € 
P**1 all predecessors of p; € (P* — P**')} where n is the 


maximum number of iterations of a message wave through p;. 


e Refresh latency < DT, + MIN{1/I,, + We | ze 
Ps*1, all predecessors of p) € (P* Pett), py € 
Sink(['st1)} 

e Lag Latency < DT, + MAX{Wiatt | po o«€ 
Pst1, all predecessors of p, € (P® — Pst),p. € 


Sink(Ps+1)} 


VI. IMPLEMENTATION & RESULTS 


We implemented Message-Versioned Consistent (MVC) 
update strategy for the processor update type within our 
Floe |15] continuous dataflow engine that is used within 
the USC Smartgrid Project for the orchestrating the dataflow 
shown in Fig.|1] MVC offers a suitable balance between com- 
plexity and performance. We incorporate a message context 
header within each message that flows between the tasks that is 
updated with the version property according to the inheritance 
rules for the MVC. Later, this context can also encapsulate the 
trace property for PVC update. 


We compare the MVC strategy against the Naive Consis- 
tency Lossy (NCL) update strategy using the dataflow from 
Fig. [1] where the task “Parse” is updated to “Parse++’. We ran 
the experiment in a pseudo-distributed environment where all 
the processors are deployed within independent containers in 
the same machine. Our experiments use input message rates 
of 5 msg/sec and 10 msg/sec, which give an effective output 
throughput of 15 msg/sec and 30 msg/sec. Fig. [2a] compares 
the expected and observed refresh and lag latencies based on 
our metric analysis and the experiments. These are plotted 
for the two update strategies and two rates. We see that our 
analysis produces latency values that are close to the observed 
values. The deviation can be attributed to transport overheads 
not factored in the analysis and non-uniform performance 
of the tasks. We also see that MVC offers refresh latencies 
that are orders of magnitude faster than the NCL strategy. 
However, NCL does have zero lag latency due to its immediate 
termination of the dataflow which also causes message losses. 


We also analyzed the output throughput of the dataflows, 
as measured at the “Log Ingest” task for the update strategies 
at 5 and 10 msg/sec input rates. Fig. [2b]and [2c]show that for 
both strategies, the throughput is steady at 15 and 30 msg/sec 
before the update is done. But the NCL’s throughput drops 
to zero for ~15 secs as the dataflow is terminated, the new 
version deployed and the messages start arriving at the output, 
eventually reaching a steady rate. On the other hand, we do 
not even see a blip in the throughput for the MVC update. 
This minimal impact of throughput is barely noticeable to the 
end user even as consistent messages processed by the new 
dataflow version is generated. We also manually verified that 
the experimental results confirmed the expected consistency 
and interleaved/delineated metrics for the update strategies. 


VI. 


Scientific workflow systems [18], are popular for mod- 
eling and composing eScience applications. These applications 
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span from operational workflows that manage data ingest [20], 
to exploratory ones used by scientists for in silico exper- 
iments [19], [21]. Scientific workflows are often composed as 
a directed acylic graphs (DAGs) with data processing units 
connected by control or data flow edges. Typically, changes to 
a workflow are primarily done through parameterization of a 
task so that passing different inputs to it causes different logic 
to execute, like a switch statement [22]. But this is not adequate 
for being able to update the logic of the tasks and dataflow 
structure at runtime. Steam processing systems [23], [24], 
complement workflow systems by operating on realtime data. 
Online stream update problems are as less studied. There is 
some work on stream migration in a distributed system[26] 
that considers some relevant issues but not in the context of 
task or channel updates. 


Enterprise service bus (ESB) are yet another composi- 
tional pattern used in service-oriented architectures. ESB act as 
an intermediate broker that mediates message between loosely 
connected services. Updates to the ESB configuration are 
done atomically, corresponding to changing just one channel, 
rather than the different update models we discuss. While 
ESB atomic update techniques are useful in a centralized 
system, we consider a distributed update problem where central 
coordination is minimized to improve performance and the 
processors update independently, using the message context 
for capturing light-weight states. 


Work on check-pointing and resuming of dataflows 
can assist naive update models to minimize message losses. 
Research on provenance tracing in dataflows can help 
detect inconsistencies of data after updates are performed. 
Our own prior work married these two notions of provenance 
and dataflow reliability to provide reliability and consistency 
for batch workflow pipelines used for periodically loading 
astronomy data [20], through it did not offer analytical bounds. 
There the focus was on fault-tolerance on commodity clusters. 
While these techniques provide the tools for enhancing the 
update strategies, our contribution in this paper delves into the 
conceptual, analytical and empirical space of the continuous 
dataflow update problem. 


More broadly, runtime reconfiguration techniques for dis- 
tributed applications have considered similar issues. 
There, production systems with distributed intercommuni- 
cating components expect high availability and consistency 
guarantees. Dynamic reconfiguration focuses on being able to 
update the distributed components while preserving their state 
consistently. In our related problem, we need to consider the 
consistent state of the message that are streaming continuously 
rather the state of the distributed tasks. Further, performance 
metrics such as message loss and latency are key considera- 
tions we examine. 


VIII. CONCLUSION 


In this paper, we have recognized the value of online 
updates to continuous dataflows to support long running sci- 
ence and operational applications in eEngineering, and the 
gap in existing literature. We have formalized several update 
models along with metrics to evaluate update strategies to 
allow users to make informed trade-offs. We have proposed 
two naive and three advanced update strategies that offer 
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Fig. 2: Experimental and/or Analytical latency and throughput values when performing Message-Versioned Consistent Update 
(MVC) and Native Consistent Lossy Update (NCL) on USC Microgrid dataflow with input rates of 5, 10 msg/sec. 


different characteristics, and analyzed their metrics to bound 
the performance. Two of these, MVC and NCL, are validated 
and comparatively evaluated for the Smart Grid domain using 
real dataflows. They bear out our analysis and also show the 
performance benefits of MVC. 


There is much to be explored in this space, particularly 
on introducing additional scoped constrains for performing 
modular and incremental updates, and also on what this means 
for dataflow verifiability. Our PVC strategy uses message 
traces that are akin to data provenance, and this offers some 
insights into possible solutions. Implementing and evaluating 
this strategy, as also others in a distributed environment, is part 
of our future work. 
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ABSTRACT 


Massive datasets from scientific instruments and enterprises were 
the initial Big Data frontiers. But these are being subsumed by 
complex, high-velocity data from ubiquitous sensors and social 
network streams. Such datasets are characterized by both tem- 
poral attributes and lateral relationships between them forming a 
graph structure, and scalable data analytics frameworks have not 
been adequately examined for them. We propose GoFFish, a novel 
framework for storing and processing timeseries graphs. GoFF- 
ish consists of two components: GoFS distributed storage layer for 
spatially partitioning and storing graphs using temporally co-local 
file slices, and Gopher subgraph-centric programming model for 
composing and executing graph analytics on clusters using a BSP- 
like model. We introduce the GoFFish design and architecture, 
discuss the synergistic subgraph centric storage and composition 
model that allow scalable analytics over space and time, and il- 
lustrate them using both graph algorithms (connected-components, 
SSSP) and Big Data applications (Internet traces, social networks) 
as exemplars. 


Keywords 


Graph processing, distributed systems, timeseries, distributed stor- 
age, programming framework, Big data 


1. INTRODUCTION 


The well-recognized challenge of “Big Data” manifests itself in 
many forms, ranging from data collection and storage, to their anal- 
ysis and visualization. Massive datasets from large scientific instru- 
ments (e.g. Large Hadron Collider, Large-Synoptic Sky Survey) 
and enterprise data warehouses (e.g. web logs, financial transac- 
tions) offered the initial grand challenges for data-intensive com- 
puting that led to transformative advances such as distributed and 
NoSQL databases, the MapReduce programming model and data- 
centers based on commodity hardware. The unprecedented volume 
of data was the dimension of “bigness” that was addressed here. 

With the proliferation of ubiquitous physical (e.g. urban moni- 


toring, smart power meters) and virtual (e.g. Twitter feeds, Foursquare 


check-ins) agents that sense, monitor and track human and environ- 
mental activity, data is streaming more continuously and is intrinsi- 
cally interconnected. Two defining characteristics of such datasets 
endemic to both the Internet of Things and Social Networks are the 
temporal or time-series attributes and the lateral relationships that 
exist between them. Such temporal and graph datasets, in particular 
datasets that imbue both these features, have not been adequately 
examined from the perspective of scalable Big Data management 
and analysis even as they are becoming pervasive. 

Graph datasets with temporal characteristics have been variously 
known in literature as temporal graphs (3). kineographs (ij. and 
time-evolving graphs (6). In this poster, we focus on timeseries 
graphs which we define to be graphs whose topology is slow-changing 
but whose properties associated with vertices and edges change (or 
are generated) more frequently. Many common datasets can be 
captured using such a time-series graph model. For e.g., when we 
consider images captured by a network of traffic cameras in a large 
city, these cameras themselves are inter-connected by the roads that 
link them (the graph topology), while the periodic data that they 
generate, such as vehicle license plates, form a time-series graph 
(Fig. [Tap. Each graph instance in the time-series may represent a 
time instant or range. Such time-series graphs can be constructed 
from social network feeds (friend network topology with instances 
formed from tweets) or even Internet traces (Internet IPs and hops 
form topology while temporal latencies form instances). 

The proliferation of “Big Data” has led to the development of 
both general-purpose and bespoke programming models for com- 
posing and executing analytics at scale on Clouds and commodity 
cluster infrastructure. Hadoop/MapReduce is the obvious example 
of a generic framework. Despite its popularity and continuous evo- 
lution(e.g. Iterative MR (2). the MapReduce model is better suited 
for tuple-based dataset operations rather for graph-based datasets. 
Google’s Pregel |4] offers a vertex-centric graph programming ab- 
straction that uses a Bulk Synchronous Parallel model with individ- 
ual tasks being composed as if operating independently on a single 
vertex. Each barrier synchronization step is called a supersteps and 
vertices distributed across a cluster can exchange messages with 
neighbors at these synchronization boundaries. This offers a dis- 
tributed graph programming model elegant in its simplicity, similar 
to MapReduce. However, in practice, the barriers are costly and 
the number of supersteps requires can be large depending on the 
type of algorithm (e.g. betweenness centrality, All Pairs Shortest 
Path) (5). Also, the graph is assumed to be in memory and there is 
no concept of timeseries 

In this poster, we propose GoFFish, a novel framework for stor- 
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2. GOFFISH ARCHITECTURE 


The Graph-oriented File System (GoFS) is a distributed graph 
store that operates over a network file system. It spatially partitions 
the graph topology to minimize edge cuts and balance the number 
vertices per partition, and co-locates all instance data over time for 
the partition within the same physical host. Further, within a parti- 
tion (host), it uses a subgraph centric model (where subgraphs are 
weakly connected components in a partition) for grouping instance 
data within a single file and further divides the temporal duration 
into independent “slice” files. This allows collocation of graph 
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Pregel vertex- ome Ga i Ah ‘istic ana composition for 
a subgraph at a time. This reduces the number of synchronization 
supersteps by up to a factor equal to the number of vertices in the 
subgraph, and there by improves performance while still offering 
the intuitive programming abstraction. Further, we introduce the 
notion of temporal message passing across graph instances to com- 
pose analytics over timeseries graphs. Gopher intelligently uses the 
distributed storage model of GoFS to schedule and execute these 
applications in a cluster environment, minimizing disk I/O costs 
while also leveraging data parallelism. 
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within the GoFFish framework. These are executed on a 12-node, 
96-core cluster environment and compared against an Apache Gi- 
raph deployment (implementing Google’s Pregel model) running 
over an HDFS store. Our results show a significant performance 
improvement for GoFFish. 
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